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EDITORIAL 


THE RUSSIAN CONNECTION 


In this issue of Searchlight South Africa the relationship between the 
USSR and South Africa is explored at two crucial moments in the 
history of the socialist movement: in the formulation of the ‘Native 
Republic’ slogan in 1928, when the ‘two-stage theory’ was first intro- 
duced to South Africa; and during the past few years when the USSR 
has intervened to alter the course of events in Namibia, Angola and 
South Africa. Aithough 1928 was a critical year in the development 
of the Communist Party of South Africa (CPSA), the events of that 
year only highlight a relationship that commenced in 1917 with the 
Russian Revolution and has been present ever since, whether by 
commission or omission. 


When the Third Communist International (or Comintern) was laun- 
ched in 1919 it was greeted by small groups of socialists in South Af- 
rica as the beginning of a fruitful period of co-operation in which the 
proletariat would receive the assistance of their comrades-in-arms 
in Europe and elsewhere. Unlike governments everywhere who 
measured success in money terms and raised the bogey of ‘Moscow 
gold’, this assistance was to come from a pooling of political ideas. 
By this means revolutionary strategy would be strengthened and the 
overthrow of capitalism made more certain. It was a grand perspec- 
tive that was not implemented, or when applied, led to disaster after 
disaster. From 1921 through 1928 the CPSA received little or no as- 
sistance from the Communist International. Even when Communist 
Parties in Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
were involved in the British seamen’s strike of 1925, as S.P. Bunting 
complained in his address to the Comintern conference in 1928, 
there were no communications between the Comintern and the 
South African party. 


Then precipitously, in 1928, in the wake of severe factional struggles 
in the Bolshevik Party in the USSR, the CPSA was ordered to change 
course. The promise of political assistance, so warmly welcomed in 
1921, had turned into a menace which all but destroyed the South 
African party. The leaders of the CPSA did not understand what was 
happening in the USSR, but they were not expected to understand: 
theirs was to do (and die) and follow the line as handed down from 
Moscow. To ensure compliance, constituent Communist Parties 
Were instructed to accept all Comintern decisions without alteration. 
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In the inglorious years in which Comintern instructions were fol- 
lowed slavishly, there was one brief moment in which S.P. Bunting, 
the South African delegate to the Comintern conference of 1928, 
stood up and defied Bukharin, the representative of the party leader- 
ship. This was to be one of the last public declarations of Leninist 
positions in open debate on Soviet soil. In this, Bunting towered 
above the delegates who acceded so tamely to the demands of the 
Soviet leaders. He had attended the second conference of the Co- 
mintern in 1922 and had accepted the thesis on the question of co- 
lonial self-determination, which stressed the leading role of the 
proletariat. Then, in 1928, faced with the reversal that was being 
pressed on delegates, he reasserted a class analysis that cut across 
the populist message of the leadership. Although Bunting con- 
demned the Soviet leadership for denying the primacy of the work- 
ing class, and replacing it with an amorphous conception of the 
‘masses’, he did not comprehend the profound decay of the revol- 
ution in the USSR. Bunting had no connection with Trotsky and the 
left opposition, and no inclination to side with them against the new 
rulers of the Kremlin, nor could he be accused of having such incli- 
nations. Yet the ideas he advanced came close to the left opposition’s 
views on the colonial question. 


Bunting’s intervention at the Congress coincided with Trotsky’s 
critique of the Comintern’s new draft programme, which was allowed 
limited circulationc at the coinference. James Cannon and Maurice 
Spector, delegates from the US and Canada respectively, were per- 
suaded of the correctness of the criticism and smuggled a copy out 
of the USSR. This marked the beginning of the international left op- 
position. That Bunting should have taken issue with Stalinism at this 
turning point of communism, independently of other opposition 
voices, is a mark of his world significance. Three years later he was 
slandered, humiliated and expelled from the party he had helped es- 
tablish. 


In the Gorbachev era, when the defamed are being posthumously 
‘rehabilitated’, Bunting may yet be accorded such treatment. This 
would place him as a waxworks figure around which the party faith- 
ful could gather. The problem however is that his works would need 
to be republished, and his words would reflect badly on the crass 
phrases of the current leadership. This would upset the cosy rela- 
tionship the SACP has established with Archbishop Tutu, Rev 
Boesak, Oliver Tambo, Zac de Beer and Mr Relly. 

There is little purpose in rehearsing the series of turns executed by 
the CPSA in its course of compliance with the needs of the USSR, 
but the disastrous outcome was seen both in the failure of that party 
to meet the needs of the working class in South Africa and in the 
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bankruptcy of its theories. Like the Bourbon kings of France (whose 
demise two hundred years ago is celebrated this year), they learnt 
nothing and forgot nothing. 

In order to understand the nature of USSR intervention in South 
Africa, there must be a reappraisal of the nature of the USSR, and 
towards this end we print an article by Hillel Ticktin (a member of 
our editorial board, and of the journal Critique) on the nature of the 
USSR under Gorbachev. In the late 1980s few observers can remain 
sanguine about the nature of this so-called ‘workers’ state.’ The dis- 
aster of Chernobyl, the disorganization after the earthquake in Ar- 
menia, the disclosures of criminality and corruption, the use of 
poison gas in Georgia, the shortage of consumer goods and the bread 
riots in its Asian domain demand new answers about the country that 
was once held up as a living example of socialism in practice. 

Ticktin’s article provides a picture of the Soviet state as it is, and 
not as wishful thinkers would have it be. This is a state, formed by 
revolutionaries who believed that together with other states in Eu- 
rope it would be possible to advance together towards socialism. For 
Lenin and Trotsky there could be no success unless socialism existed 
in the most advanced regions of the world, and it was inconceivable 
that socialism could be built in one country, certainly not in the most 
backward country in all Europe. It is a measure of the backwardness 
of socialist theory that so many people could believe otherwise, par- 
ticularly after the many reports from visiting communists of corrup- 
tion, nepotism and gangsterism in the USSR. Now there can be no 
more excuses that “We were not told.’ 


This account by Ticktin was delivered at a workshop in Hawaii and 
contains a comparison of events in the USSR under Gorbachev and 
Mrs Thatcher in Britain. There are many obvious reasons for includ- 
ing this comparison in Searchlight South Africa, not least because of 
the popularity of Thatcher in South African government circles, the 
talk of her intervening to find a ‘solution’ to the probléms in the 
country, and because Helen Suzman (the Progressive MP) expressed 
her admiration of the British Prime Minister and stated that in Bri- 
tain she would be a member of the Tory Party. The interpretation of 
Thatcherite Britain is new, but that of the USSR, which will be known 
to readers of Critique, must be read in conjunction with the events of 
1924-28 and also against the account of what has been happening in 
the current period of Soviet disengagement from the Third World. 
Baruch Hirson (also on the editorial board of Critique), who set out 
to write on this latter topic, found that the farcical and cynical ap- 
proach to world politics detected in the pirouetting Mrs Thatcher, 
the gyrating Mikhail Gorbachev, the compromising Cuban and An- 
golan leaders and the confusion in the ranks of the South African 
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Communist Party (SACP), could not be written as a straight piece. 
Where events are farcical the only way of addressing them is through 
satire, and this is what he has attempted. But his account has a sting 
in its tail. The supine approach of USSR officials and of SACP 
leaders tells only one part of the story. This has to be seen alongside 
governmental tyranny in South Africa and the inhuman conditions 
under which the mine owners hold their workers. If these are the 
friends of the people, then their enemies can do little worse. 


Farcical or not, and altered or not, there has been a consistency in 
Soviet policy since 1924 towards countries like South Africa. The 
USSR did not relish the idea of independent socialist activity in 
countries too far away to be under Soviet direct control. The stage 
theory (insisted on after 1928), which calls for an interim period of 
capitalist democracy takes socialism off the agenda. Whatever 
changes Gorbachev has introduced, Soviet policy has not altered 
radically. South Africa is not a candidate for socialism because it is 
too far from Moscow to be controlled, and because Moscow has de- 
cided that it is an American sphere of interest. 


The leaders of the SACP, and undoubtedly of the ANC, have been 
told to change their tactics and their appraisal of victory in South 
Africa. This instruction will be followed by a lessening of strategic 
and economic assistance. These reductions are part and parcel of 
the deals that the big powers have made behind the backs of the 
people of the region, complemented by the decision that ANC bases 
in Angola will close when the fighting in Namibia ceases. The exist- 
ence of these bases might, or might not be, valuable to the people of 
South Africa but that is not the issue as seen from the eyes of Soviet 
policy makers. They have taken the decisions and their client bodies 
will be required to acquiesce. 


The Soviet union has dictated and some SACP leaders have ac- 
cepted the decision. Others, less happy, have distanced themselves 
from the Gorbachev policy of glasnost. They complain that criticism 
has gone too far; and that they cannot support the denigration of 
Stalin the man or of Stalinist policies in the USSR. Consequently the 
SACP is being pulled in two directions. Joe Slovo (the leader, no 
less) beats his breast and says that Stalin might have to be tried post- 
humously; the editors of African Communist reprint Gus Hall, the 
USA leader, who say just the opposite. The only guilty people, he 
says, were those naughty Kulaks who wanted to...who wanted to re- 
store market forces? 


For those readers who are not in the CPSA, who do not have to take 
sides in this factional in-fighting, there are other lessons. First and 
foremost, the problems facing South Africa cannot be solved by in- 
ternal forces alone. In the struggles that must take place, there are 
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external forces prepared to intervene to stop the South African 
working class carrying through the revolution and instituting politi- 
cal changes. At every step there will be attempts to get sections of 
the ANC/SACP, and possibly others like Buthelezi, to negotiate 
some political settlement behind the backs of the people who still 
trust these leaders. For such a deal to go through would be the ulti- 
mate betrayal of all those men, women and children who have been 
maimed, detained or killed in the struggles for freedom. It is to pre- 
vent this that we have called for a National Assembly, as Lenin did 
in Russia in 1912, and Trotsky did for China in the 1930s. Not be- 
cause they believed that such an Assembly could solve the pressing 
problems of those countries, or because they wanted to engage in 
parliamentary games, but because it was a period of downturn and 
defeat in which the the working class had to be remobilized. In the 
coming months, when South Africa once again engages in a so-called 
general election, a counter call for a National Assembly can allow 
the people to seize the time and regain the momentum of the 
struggle. 

When we decided on the contents of this issue we had an article by 
Mick Cox on Comintern policy towards national liberation move- 
ments, in which he traces continuities in Comintern policy on this 
question that extend from 1922 onwards. This is a subject that re- 
quires some rethinking, but we doubted whether our readers would 
lave welcomed an issue of the journal that was devoted entirely to 
the USSR and the Comintern. Therefore, this piece has been held 
over for our next issue. Our decision was not entirely negative. There 
were also pressing reasons for our carrying an article on The Satanic 
Verses. We knew some months back that protests against the book 
were of international importance. The banning of the book in South 
Africa, and the split over Rushdie among intellectuals and academ- 
ics, gave notice that this was an issue that had to be tackled. There 
are other journals that should have undertaken this task. Yet, we 
found that most journals skirted the problem of religion and only re- 
peated the old liberal cry: Freedom of expression. The problem has 
now gone far beyond that elemental call. The Rushdie affair makes 
it quite obvious that it is the thought process of persons in the twenty- 
first century that is at stake. Either the cobwebs will be cleared from 
the brain, or the spiders will take over and bind humanity in coils of 
ignorance. 

We complete this issue with three items: a letter from Dr Gavin Wil- 
liams in answer to our criticism (in an editorial) of his article in the 
Journal Transformation. We believe that our position is made clearer 
in the articles that appear within, but, so urgent is the debate on the 
future course of socialism that we would welcome further contribu- 
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tions on the subject. There is also an item taken from documents lent 
to us on the question of trade union organization in the early 1980s. 
These are essential reading for those interested in the history of 
trade unionism — providing further information on the hi-jacking of 
the workers’ movement by the SACP. Finally, our first book review. 
We hope to make this a regular feature. 


STOP PRESS: 


As we prepared this issue for the printer the news from China was 
omnipresent. This was not ‘peace breaking out’ (to quote frome Hir- 
son’s article), but a stirring of millions in protest against the regime 
in China. If the system there is ‘communist’ as its apologists proclaim, 
then it has failed to satisfy the most basic aspirations of its people. 
After 40 years of rule the leaders of the party in control has been 
given the thumbs down sign by the men and women who should be 
its warmest protagonists. 

First, it must be noted that there have been experiments (limited 
maybe) in introducing a market economy in China. Over several 
weeks last year Chinese made films were shown on British TV glor- 
ifying the return to capitalist farming and extolling the entrepreneu- 
rial spirit of ‘progressive’ farmers. This was the new formula for 
regaining economic initiative. What was not shown was the corrup- 
tion that accompanied these success stories, nor the misery of men 
and women who could not, or would not, participate in this ‘econ- 
omic miracle.’. 


Our information over the past weeks comes from western journal- 
ists, and we cannot be certain that the opinions of the men and 
women they interview are representative of the general public. The 
speakers (in English) are mainly students, and although they seem 
to provide the leadership of the demonstrations, we do not know 
whether there are alternative views, but being students they are prob- 
ably among the more articulate, and have been chosen by the news- 
casters for presentation. What seems obvious is that the lack of 
serious political debate, and the absence of political groupings, has 
not allowed them to develop the perspective necessary for reshaping 
their society. Their demands were important but simplistic: The old 
leaders (or most of them) must go. There must be more direct par- 
ticipation in decision making by the people (the workers?). With 
these we agree. They sang the Internationale. We can only applaud. 
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But is that all? Have they no ideas on the nature of the society they 
wish to see reconstructed? Do they only want a reshuffle at the top? 
Do they really believe that western style democracy will solve their 
problems? Do they think that the American Statue of Liberty (with 
two hands holding the torch aloft) offers hope for the future? Or is 
there information that the journalists are concealing? 

But even if other voices were heard they did not seem to point to 
any profounbd ideas about revolutionary change. The workers 
played at most a secondary role; soldiers did not cross over to the 
rebels (at least not in any appreciable numbers) and the students did 
not disarm them; alternative councils that could challenge the gov- 
ernment were not established; there was no appeal to the vast rural 
population and the slogans around which to rally the urban popula- 
tion were poorly formulated. 

Yet, the bubble has burst. What was most obvious to the students 
and workers of Beijing was the flowering of nepotism and the emer- 
gence of ruling families among the party tops. We do not know how 
long these old men of Beijing can command the support of the army 
and suppress the rebellion. Our reading at the moment is that the 
generals have taken the initiative. The moment for demonstrations 
is over and the initiative has passed to the army. Precisely what the 
generals will do is still not clear, but they are the abiters of events in 
China today.. 


We repeat. We do not have all the facts. However, it does mean that 
the myths of the past are being stripped away, in the USSR, in east- 
ern Europe, and in China. 


Inthe first issue of our journal we stressed the importance of the his- 
tory of the revolutionary movement in China for an understanding of 
current political developments in South Africa. The debate in the 
Comintern in 1928 (see this issue) was related directly to events in 
China and the defeat of the Chinese revolution. The criticism of Co- 
mintern policy by S.P. Bunting is as relevant to events today, in both 
China and South Africa, as they were 60 years ago. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


YOURS FOR THE UNION: CLASS AND COMMUNITY 
STRUGGLES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1930-47, by Baruch Hirson, Zed 
Books, September 1989. Special pre-publication offer to Subscribers 
£6.00 (incl p&p), from Searchlight South Africa. 


A major new history of the Black working class in South Africa, cover- 
ing the years from the end of the depression to the collapse of the 
general strike, by Black miners, in 1946. Set against the background of 
expanding industry and the Second World War, this is the first account 
of the workers and organizers who built the Council of Non-European 
Trade Unions; and of the men and women who conducted major cam- 
paigns to improve living conditions in the black townships. Among the 
personalities discussed are trade union organizers Dan Koza and Max 
Gordon, Naboth Mokgatle and Mike Muller, and hitherto unknown 
workers who tried to organize the work force around them. The title of 
this book is taken from the greeting of one such individual, Willie 
Bosiame. 

The workers fought a many sided struggle: for higher wages and better 
working conditions; against police harassment; against rising transport 
costs; for better housing; and also against the deterioration of condi- 
tions in the rural areas in which they still had roots. In this history of 
organization and struggle, the events covered include the Vereeniging 
riot of 1937; the strike wave during the war and the bus boycotts and 
shanty town movements. There are also accounts of the struggles 
against the implementation of the land laws in the Zoutpansberg, and 
the campaign to remove educational control from unsympathetic 
missionaries in the Bethanie district. 

The author participated in some of the events recorded in this book, 
but only includes accounts that are backed by documentary evidence. 

In reading the documents of the time he was struck by the relevance of 
much of that experience to events today. The attempt at building a 
working class movement in the 1940s is as pertinent to contemporary 
South Africa as it was in those days of global warfare. 

Duringa long careerof political involvement Baruch Hirson hasbeen apolitical organizer, 

a lecturer in Physics and in History; a political prisoner. He is the author of Year of Fire, 
Year of Ash: The Soweto Revolt (Zed Press, 1979). 


GORBACHEV AND THATCHER AGAINST 
THE WORKERS 


Hillel Ticktin 


[An edited transcript of a talk given at a Critique ‘workshop’ in 
Hawaii, November 1988] 


Gorbachey and the Soviet Economy 


There is obviously a crisis in the Soviet economy and this has led to 
calls for reform and the introduction of a market economy. Yet, 
Gorbachev's economic proposals are not really ‘new’, and it is clear 
that despite his wish, he cannot introduce the market in the USSR. 
The last point was illustrated in a talk by Aganbegyan to the World 
Affairs Council in Los Angeles on 17 November 1988. He spoke at 
length about how little had been achieved so far, but I was struck by 
how little was going to change when he outlined his plans for the fu- 
ture. He stressed the need to raise living standards; the imperative 
of introducing new techniques; and of encouraging foreign invest- 
ments in the USSR, but nothing about fundamentally restructuring 
the economy, of price reform or unemployment, or establishing a 
convertible ruble. It was a careful speech suggesting more of the 
same, rather than radical change. I take this to be the official line. 


Several questions must be asked. What is the cause of the Soviet 
economic crisis? Why, despite itself, is the Soviet elite unable to in- 
troduce the market? Given the elite’s inability to reverse the econ- 
omic decline by introducting the market, what does the future hold 
for the USSR? Following from this, what specific measures has Gor- 
bachev taken—short of the market — and what are their impact upon 
the USSR? I will show that although Gorbachev cannot prevent the 
disintegration of the USSR (by which I do not mean its collapse), he 
has, like Thatcher in Britain, given a declining system a new lease of 
life. Historically, that is his main function. 


Thatcherism and Capitalist Decline 


There are parallels between Gorbachev’s perestroika and Thatchers 
Programme (besides the obvious rapport between the leaders of the 
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USSR and the UK and the praise for Thatcher in the Soviet press). 
Both are products of economic decline in their respective countries. 
Both are premised on the assumption that the working class is the 
principle obstacle to economic renaissance. Both are bound to fail, 
because neither Gorbachev nor Thatcher can break the social power 
of the working class. 

When Thatcher took office in 1979 the situation was critical. The 
rate of profit had dropped to below 2%; wage differentials between 
skilled and unskilled workers had dropped dramatically; and more 
profoundly, after its severe battering in the late sixties and seventies 
at the hands of the British working class, the bourgeoisie faced a 
crisis of class relations. Thatcher set out to right these ‘wrongs’, and 
was quite open about her objectives: she aimed to raise the rate of 
profits; increase income differences; and restore ‘normal’ bourgeois 
rule. 

What then of denationalization? For the consumers, the measures 
so far have made very little difference, and for the workers, condi- 
tions of work after privitization are neither better or worse than those 
within nationalized industry. The savage rationalization in the na- 
tionalized steel and mining industries took place under both Labour 
and Conservative administrations. Although a minority might have 
reaped the dividends of cheap sell-outs, most workers who received 
shares are not going to be deceived for long into supporting capital- 
ism. Nor can it be argued that the restrictions imposed on trade 
unions led to a profound alteration in social relations. In fact the re- 
strictions that were imposed were often popular, precisely because 
the unions were bureaucratic entities that failed to support their 
members. Mrs Thatcher, by restricting the unions, attacked bodies 
that were already degenerate and possibly moribund. Consequently, 
genuine workers’ committees emerged, which, but for her attacks, 
might have taken longer to emerge. 


In only one sense has Thatcher been a success. She has, through her 
combined policies of unemployment, tax cuts, anti-trade union legis- 
lation, and so on, helped force up the rate of profit in the UK. In 
every other respect she has failed. British industry has been routed 
and, once the work-shop of the world, Britain now buys more manu- 
factured goods than it exports. The British economy has shrunk since 
1979; there has been no improvement in Britain’s competitive posi- 
tion; and there have been major declines in Britain’s research and 
development, in the universities, and so on. Thatcher espouses na- 
tionalism but under her crucial sectors of the economy (whether it 
be cars, computors and even the City) are integrated with dominated 
by the United States. Although Thatcher has succeeded in demor- 
alizing and exposing the pretensions of social democracy, she has not 
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reversed Britain’s economic decline. As a recent study published by 
the Centre for European Policy Research admitted: ‘Britain...has not 
yet transformed itself into an economy capable of rapid growth in 
the long run.’ 

‘Thatcherism’ is not a meaningful term, being neither a doctrine nor 
a policy. Thatcher abandoned monetarism within a few months of 
taking office, and she never had any strategy for pacifying and con- 
taining the working class, the most urgent need of the bourgeoisie. 
If she had any goal, it was to proceed towards the restoration of the 
market in its 19th century form. This was a mirage, because in the 
present era the market is superceding itself. All attempts to restore 
the market leads only to the necessity for further intervention by the 
state. Thus, the Thatcher programme can be summed up as reaction- 
ary utopianism. 

Furthermore her ‘policy’ is not supported by the bourgeoisie. They 
consider her government crass in operation, parvenu in composition 
and doomed to fail. Heath and Macmillan said as much. Who then 
does Thatcher represent but the fringe and parvenu section of fin- 
ance capital: the property developers, the speculators, merchant and 
market predators. The bourgeoisie have little reason to like her, but 
they accept that a populist leader can do what they are incapable of 
doing: holding the working class at bay 

The failure of Thatcher’s policy is most evident in those plants still 
operating. There, workers have not been disciplined. As indices of 
this: output per worker in Britain is still much lower than that of its 
main competitors; and wages have constantly risen, leaving inflation 
as a major problem. Nor has she ‘rolled back the state.’ Indeed, many 
key industries that were denationalized (Telecom, BP, BritGas, etc.) 
still depend upon state support. Moreover, the government still plays 
a vital role in the UK economy, and probably intervenes more now 
than in 1979. Also, the ‘needs based’ sector of the economy is prob- 
ably bigger in 1988 than in the 1970s. Finally, in spite of the increas- 
ing authoritarianism of the Thatcher government — itself a reflection 
of its underlying insecurity —the Conservatives are still constrained 
by the democratic imperative inherent in all modern industrial so- 
Cleties. 


_ The Thatcher government set out to break the power of the work- 
ing class in order to prevent the further decline of British capitalism. 
But, given the power of the working class under conditions of the so- 
Cialization of production, this has proved a utopian project despite 
the defeat of the miners. The working class, both directly —as a re- 
sult of its position in production —and indirectly— through the press- 
ure it exerts on the state — has rendered impossible any fundamental 
rejuvenation of capitalism. In the USSR, the social power exercised 
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by the working class has posed equally difficult problems for the So- 
viet elite. 


Gorbachev vs the Workers 


From the outset Gorbachev identified the working class as the key 
problem and like Thatcher, he expressed this point euphemistically. 
Yet his message, however coded, was clear: ‘The workers have to 
work harder, stop being lazy, and become truly productive members 
of society.’ The key word for Gorbachev, as for Andropov before 
him, was ‘discipline’. This was repeated ad nauseam by Gorbachev's 
advisers and by the intelligentsia. Aganbegyan (as cited above) said 
that the main opposition to restructuring did not just come from the 
apparatus, but also from those people ‘in work who do not work,’ im- 
plying that these lazy workers would have to be made to work. 


Given the anti-working class bias of the present campaign, the cyni- 
cism expressed by Soviet workers is hardly surprising. Thus, Kostin, 
writing in Sotsiologicheskiye Issledovaniya (No.2, 1988) said of a re- 
cent survey of workers: Firstly, that alienation—previously said by the 
regime to be non-existent — still existed in the USSR. Secondly, that 
60% said that perestroika had to start with the leaders. Thirdly, that 
they rejected Gorbachev's official democratization campaign and 
called for: freedom of speech, freedom of criticism, equal rights, the 
right to choose the leaders and the widening of the rights of the work- 
ing class. A letter from a worker in Magadan to Pravda on 18 April 
1988, displays the bitterness felt against bureaucrats and factory 
managers. He wrote: 


The administration tells us fellows: work, work, work. Then they raise 
the average speed of drilling and reduce wage rates, insisting that our 
pees is low and our pay does not correspond to the work pro- 

uced...But for themselves they raise salaries. For what? For sitting in 
their offices. They do not care about workers, or their conditions of 
work, but how to extract a surplus from those who carry the whole ad- 
ministrative apparatus on their shoulders. For this they increase their 
salaries. 


One possible strategy for the regime would be to tackle the griev- 
ance about privilege, and thus address, to some extent, the problem 
of worker ‘alienation’. This is what Yeltsin tried to do, but he at- 
tacked party privilege and not inequality as such, seeking in effect, 
to incorporate the workers. For his pains, he was attacked by the 
party leadership, particularly at the 19th Party Conference (june- 
July 1988) and he lost his job. Ligachev, replying to Yeltsin, even 
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claimed that party officials were not privileged and actually received 
low salaries. This was a statement which would not be treated seri- 
ously within the USSR, and only reinforces the workers’ sceptical at- 
titude towards perestroika. 

Significantly, while the questioa of privilege has been raised on sev- 
eral occasions— by Yeltsin and by the trade unions at the 27th Party 
Congress (1987), it has made no real headway among the party 
leadership. This means that the regime is extraordinarily rigid with 
little, or no, capacity for change. After all, Yeltsin was not proposing 
the abolition of the elite, but the reduction, or possibly the elimina- 
tion, of the elite’s non-monetary privileges, and their replacement 
with ‘normal’ monetary rewards. If the regime does wish to incorpor- 
ate the working class, some gesture is required to overcome their in- 
difference or hostility to economic reform. The regime’s inability to 
countenance such a move indicates that nothing is going to change. 


Soviet Decline 


The present impasse is explained by both Soviet and western sour- 
ces as due to the ending of the previous ‘extensive’ form of growth 
(or the quantitative development of the means of production). It is 
claimed that to develop further the USSR must move to an ‘intens- 
ive’ phase of economic growth. This it cannot do: hence the econ- 
omic crisis. This is wrong on several counts. Firstly, the explanation 
is mechanical, taking a general thesis abstracted from the history of 
capitalism and imposing it upon the USSR. Furthermore, a discus- 
sion about the economy cannot be separated from existing social re- 
lations. 


At the heart of the crisis in the Soviet economy lies the relationship 
of labour and labour time to the economy, and particularly in the 
change in the availability of easily exploitable labour. Previously this 
came from: the countryside, decimated economically by Stalin’s ag- 
ricultural policies; the family (nearly all women worked by the end 
of the thirties); and, partly, eastern Europe after the Second World 
War. These sources no longer exist, ending a ‘growth’ made possible 
only by the availability of a mass of labour. 

The problem is not just quantitative. The USSR has always had 
great difficulty in introducing new technology, and often solved this 
Problem only by establishing new factories. Today, for instance, over 
66% of all new technology goes into newly constructed factories. 
This is only possible if there is an ample supply of labour to construct 
the factories, but where labour is not available, new factories cannot 
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be built and new technology is not introduced. Once again: there is 
economic stagnation. In short, the economic crisis is due to the short- 
age of labour and in consequence of this a failure to introduce new 
technology. Also, where labour is scarce, it becomes more powerful 
and over the past thirty years the power of the Soviet working class 
has grown, allowing it to reinforce its negative control over the work 
process and strengthen its position relative to the elite. This is re- 
flected in the areas of wages and of norms (that is, the rates set on 
the production line). 

Under Brezhnev’s ‘years of stagnation,’ wages rose quite con- 
siderably, the average monthly income rising from 90 roubles in 1960 
to 216 by 1986. Added to by the pegging of the price of bread and 
milk since 1962 (the year of the Novercherkask riots). Brezhnev, no 
more pro-worker than Gorbachev, was also forced to yield over 
norms —a problem extending back to the thirties, when the centre 
was unable to exercise control and plans tended to be overfulfilled. 
Consequently, under Brezhnev, work bonuses led to wage rises, and 
more seriously, workers’ control over the production process was 
reinforced, increasing the level of inefficiency in an already ineffi- 
cient economy. 


Aganbegyan, in his November speech, pointed to the increasing in- 
efficiency and waste in housing construction. The number of flats 
built in 1984 was approximately two million, about the same as that 
built in 1960, although the population had risen by 30%. The cost of 
construction almost trebling. The same trend of increasing costs and 
diminishing results is found in agriculture and throughout the econ- 
omy, with official figures showing an enormous growth of the capi- 
tal-output ratio in the period before 1985. In effect, one can speak 
of a ‘law of increasing inefficiency and waste under Brezhnev: lead- 
ing ultimately to the crisis of the early eighties that brought first 
Andrapov and then Gorbachev to power 


Gorbachev’s Dilemma 


It is no surprise that Gorbachev is regarded with scepticism by the 
Soviet working class, but has become the hero of the intelligentsia. 
He is, so to speak, their man in the Kremlin, having granted them 
greater intellectual freedom, and also made a deal with world capi- 
talism which will give them greater access to the west. But, unlike 
Brezhnev who made concessions to the workers while attacking the 
intelligentsia (a primary cause of dissent in the USSR after 1964), 
Gorbachev has done the opposite. He has made concessions to the 
intelligentsia while trying to discipline the working class. It was this 
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that led to the joke among the workers of Kharkov: ‘Bring bach 
Brezhnev’. Gorbachev declares that the ‘peace’ bought by Brezhnev 
has led to industrial stagnation and social decay, and has brought 
into question what some observers called the ‘social contract’ be- 
tween the regime and the working class. If drastic action is not taken, 
he insists, the USSR can only continue to decline. 

If the working class were challenged, this would have momentous 
ramifications for the Soviet system. It could also be a dangerous 
move. As I have argued in Critique, this is because the elite never 
established full control over the economy, while workers achieved a 
limited degree of negative control over the work process—a control 
which led to the enormous waste endemic to the Soviet system. This 
must be broken if the economy is to be restructured, but to do so 
could provoke social unrest. Firstly, only if unemployment was intro- 
duced and the workers disciplined through fear of job loss could the 
elite gain control over the labour process. However, as Gorbachev 
admitted in his book Perestroika, this would undermine what he 
called the ‘organic unity’ of the USSR. Secondly, such control would 
necessitate much more supervision of the work process itself. This 
would require stricter adherence by workers to defined norms and 
tighter control on the shop floor by factory management. The work- 
force, which now ‘enjoys’ a large degree of autonomy within the fac- 
tory, would resist such control, and this would lead to a rapid 
politicization. The workers would cease being an atomized socio- 
economic category and become a collectively defined working class, 
or in theoretical terms, abstract labour. 


The elite is therefore trapped. A continuation of the present situ- 
ation spells stagnation, yet a change would bring into being a differ- 
ent and more dangerous working class. The individualized form of 
control now exercised by the workers may cause waste on a vast scale, 
but atomization of the workers keeps the system stable. The elite 
would undermine the stability if it sought to challenge that control. 


But would this unrest not be contained by the secret police? I do 
not underestimate the power of the secret police (and Gorbachev 
has never proposed the abolition of the KGB’s 1st Department in- 
side the factories), yet, even they could not control the working class 
Once it began to move. Moreover, we should not ignore the enormous 
weight of the working class in the USSR today—a function of its 
€normous size and also of its extraordinary concentration. Industry 
in the USSR is located in huge factories, aggregated as far as possible 
in four or five key areas to contain the centrifugal tendencies in the 
€Conomic system. Potentially this makes them extremely powerful. 

he situation is very similar to what it was in 197, and not surprising- 
Y, Some of the more intelligent commentators in the USSR today 
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have suggested that the factories be dispersed. Whether this will ever 
happen remains unlikely. 

Gorbachev cannot challenge the working class and for this reason 
cannot introduce the market. Some western commentators like Ed 
Hewitt of the Brookings Institute admit the real problem for Gor- 
bachev is not so much the ‘bureaucrats’, but workers who would be 
adversely affected by serious economic reform. Consequently he 
writes: ‘That is why economic reform in the Soviet Union is so diffi- 
cult to carry out, and why previous efforts at reform have had sucha 
chequered history.’ 

Gorbachev obviously cannot carry out the programme proposed by 
the ‘radical reformers’. But, lest we forget, when he came to power 
in 1985 people were in despair and the regime looked tired and ossi- 
fied. Under Brezhnev the intelligentsia had reached its nadir, and 
the USSR’s international position looked extremely weak. What 
Gorbachev has been able to do, is to extend the life of the Soviet 
Union, which is no mean feat. The intelligentsia now has a positive 
attitude towards the system, and many people have a new hope about 
the future. The appearance of serious reform at home, and the re- 
ality of meaningful change in US-Soviet relationship has done much 
to bolster the regime. 


The depth of the Soviet crisis has led to serious discussion about 
how best to contro! the workers. The solution produced by Gor- 
bachev and his advisers is the traditional one of exploiting pre-exist- 
ing divisions within society, particularly those within the working 
class, and between the workers and intelligentsia. The publicity given 
to the research of Tatiana Zaslavskaya attests to the importance now 
attached to the ‘scientific’ study of this problem. Her many admirers 
in the west regard her with awe, but her work (like that of most so- 
cial scientists in the USSR) is almost Machiavellian in serving those 
in power. She and her colleagues have identified at least four poten- 
tially exploitable divisions in Soviet society. 


Firstly, there is the obvious but important division between men and 
women. Gorbachev has already touched on the ‘woman question’ in 
his speeches, arguing that perestroika has to improve the lot of So- 
viet women. It is also significant that many of the methods introduced 
to improve productivity since 1985 have been in light industry where 
female labour is predominant. However, if some form of unemploy- 
ment were to be introduced, this would almost certainly be accom- 
panied by calls for women to ‘return to the family.’ 

Secondly, Gorbachev could exploit the division between workers in 
privileged and less privileged regions and Republics. It would be dif- 
ficult and dangerous to play with reforms in sensitive areas around 
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Moscow and Leningrad, but it might be feasible to experiment in the 
more peripheral areas where, politically, there is less threat to the 
regime. However, Gorbachev cannot and will not change the under- 
lying regional inequality in the USSR, since this division, in a contra- 
dictory way, is a source of stability for the system as a whole, 

The last two divisions are those between skilled and unskilled wor- 
kers, and the intelligentsia and working class as a whole. Zaslav- 
skaya, in her ‘Novisibirsk Report’ (Survey, 1984) maintained that the 
regime had to win both intelligentsia and skilled working class to the 
reform programme. Gorbachev has been doing this since 1985, with 
some degree of success, at least in the case of the intelligentsia. He 
has been less successful in integrating the skilled workers. This is be- 
cause there is no major difference between the real incomes of 
skilled and unskilled workers: most being on the same pay grade. The 
technical intelligentsia who work in factories and whose wages are 
determined by output have had no increases (unlike doctors, tea- 
chers and scientific workers who have received pay increases under 
Gorbachev). In a statement, made after the recent wage reforms had 
been introduced, the Deputy Chairman of the State Committee on 
Labour said the regime had manifestly failed to achieve ‘its main ob- 
ject of surmounting egalitarianism in the payment of labour’. Conti- 
nuing, he said: ‘In some instances specialists are being allocated pay 
up to 24% below that of workers in the same factory. Differentiation 
among workers [he complained] has not been imposed either. Nor 
have norms been raised. Moreover 180% over-fulfillment of the plan 
continues,’ : 


Finally, the campaign to raise productivity by increasing inequality 
between the different social layers (the so-called anti-levelling cam- 
paign) has run into a major obstacle: money incentives fail where 
major shortages mean there is no genuine market. In these circum- 
stances, money is not money, and it is extremely difficult to create 
meaningful inequalities which will act as a spur to productivity. Con- 
sequently, the campaign against levelling is bound to fail. 


Has Gorbachev Found a Solution? 


The crisis in the USSR today cannot be explained in terms of an 
aborted transition between the extensive and intensive phases of So- 
viet industrial development, nor is it the consequence of a ‘Marxist 
€xperiment that has failed’ (to quote the headline in an American 
Magazine), An explanation can only be found in the change in the 
Supply and nature of labour. This has led to a strengthening of the 
working class, but not in the direction of socialism: rather, it has led 
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to increasing economic inefficiency. The elite seeks a solution 
through the introduction of the market to break the negative control 
of the economy exercised by the working class. But this is impossible 
because it would lead to workers’ unrest, and this would be economi- 
cally disastrous, internationally damaging, and politically difficult to 
crush, 


Yet, if the regime has been unable to discipline the working class 
by going over to the market, it has given the impression at least that 
the system is being regenerated by a new dynamic leadership led by 
a man who has authority at home and great prestige abroad. It has 
bought time for itself even if it cannot solve the crisis by: exploiting 
the divisions within Soviet society; integrating the intelligentsia; and 
has further bolstered the system by striking an historical ‘new deal’ 
with the US. 


There is one further card that Gorbachev can play, and the basic 
shape of the reform has already been outlined: he can improve the 
food supply through a limited degree of privatization. But this can- 
not solve the agricultural crisis because, as G.A.E. Smith wrote in 
Critique, No,14, ‘Soviet industry is incapable of supplying the inputs 
required.’ However, Gorbachev’s position will have been streng- 
thened and the USSR temporarily saved, if this works. 


There is no possibility of either Thatcher or Gorbachev achieving 
the market they want: and this means they must both fail. In the 
USSR the working class remains undefeated, but its resistance takes 
place in an atomized fashion. In the UK the working class has 
achieved a similar position through collective action. The difference 
in the methods used by the workers reflects the different kinds of so- 
ciety in which they function. But until they emerge triumphant their 
respective societies will continue to decline. 


THIEVES IN THE THIEVES’ KITCHEN: 
THE SOVIET UNION AND SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Baruch Hirson 


The Peace that Broke Out 


There was a week, not very long ago, when I laughed and laughed 
and laughed. There it was on the box: Mikhail Gorbachev embrac- 
ing Fidel Castro. Just like embracing a bear, I thought, and not a very 
cuddly bear either. However, that embrace was almost innocent of 
affection. Then Mikhail was all but smothered by Margaret (‘we’ who 
had just become a grandmother) as he stepped off the plane at Hea- 
throw. Comrade Thatcher (to use the title bestowed upon her in Zim- 
babwe) had just jet-stepped through Africa, spreading largesse in 
Malawi and Mozambique, before waltzing into Namibia to oversee 
peace (and a little slaughter of Swapo guerillas). She went there to 
talk to her old friend, Pik Botha. Not to be outdone, Pik took his 
new/old friend, Comrade Anatoly Adamishin, on a helicopter trip 
over the Witwatersrand. The mind boggles over what might have 
been discussed in Havana, London and Windhoek, over the lunch- 
eons and suppers. The menus were well publicized, but what did they 
talk about all the time? What did they discuss as they picked over the 
fish-bones, or sipped the wines? Was it the shortage of food in the 
USSR, or indeed the misery of millions in the former colonial states? 
What did Maggie and Pik talk about, beside condemning Swapo 
fighters? Was it perhaps about South Africa supplying a few guns to 
Protestant loyalists in Northern Ireland? And what did Pik say to 
Anatoly as they flew over Johannesburg? Did Pik point out that love- 
ly garden suburb called Soweto, and did they compare the relative 
merits of using Caspirs or shovels in crowd control? And did Anatoly 
Say anything about the use of poison gas to disperse demonstrators? 


These kissings, huggings and salutations have become a bore. It was 
Zany when the pope went around kissing the land, fructifying the 
g0od earth. It was clean fun (until he got to Lesotho), it was quite 
Sexless, and it got him into the publicity in the media just as effec- 
tively as all these statesmen, with pride of place alongside royalty, 
ilm stars, pugilists and Page 3 models. With this new round of kiss- 


ing | thought of switching off the box and the radio, but I ama sucker 
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for the news service. In any case, I could not, because I had to get 
the ‘good news’. Peace, it seems, was breaking out everywhere: in 
Afghanistan, in the Gulf, on the Chinese-Soviet border, in 
Kampuchea, in Nicaragua, in Angola. At least, that is what they said. 
Not that the press-comrades were out of work. Oh, no. There were 
still massacres on the Palestinian West Bank, Lebanon and North- 
ern Ireland, land mines and ambushes in Sri Lanka, genocide in Kur- 
distan, Guatemala and Haiti, and an attempted coup in Ethiopia. 
Troops were pursuing ‘rebels’ in Burma; were in control of South Af- 
rican townships and keeping the peace in Prague, Georgia, Kosovo, 
Jordan and Kabul—while the ‘faithful’ hoped to bring ‘peace’ to 
Jahajabd. And the army of Comrade Li Peng, fresh from its peace 
mission in Tibet, was in the streets of Beijing . But I must stop tak- 
ing up precious space just listing place-names. 


It seems, despite this peace offensive, that there is still a lot of 
travelling ahead for these peace-comrades, and for their wives (or 
husbands), their friends and relations, and maybe their foreign min- 
isters too. Even the Queen can join in and if she cannot bring peace 
to Ireland, at least she can win hearts and minds in Moscow. I can 
just see the little boys and girls lining the streets around Red Square, 
the Union Jack in one hand and the red flag in the other, singing 
Land of (Soviet) Hope and Glory, Mother of the free....God who made 
thee mighty, make thee mightier still... 


Come to the point say the editors, so, O.K, to the point. What the 
papers seem to be saying is that we have by-passed Armageddon and 
are about to reach that Garden where the lion lies down with the 
lamb. But maybe there is something behind these pronouncements. 
Perhaps we are at the stage where the USSR desperately needs to 
disengage in Africa, Latin America and Asia in order to survive, and 
the west needs eastern Europe as a market for its goods? Is all this 
peace-trotting only a space-maker in which the Nato and Warsaw 
pact countries draw closer, and insulate themselves from possible 
upheavals, and shame-of-shame, the possibility of revolution? 


So, perhaps I got it all wrong. There I was, thinking all those years 
that the workers were to be encouraged to overthrow their masters 
and take possession of the bountiful earth. I thought that the chains 
of slavery were to be burst forever; that the workers were to bring 
socialism, and with it peace between countries. But this was all a 
(bad) dream. The world is to be saved for us by the Comrades: Bush 
(after he has removed any socialists from central America?); 
Thatcher (after she has removed the word socialism from the diction- 
ary?); Gorbachev (after he has restored market forces and settled 
accounts with the Soviet working class?); Deng (after he has a bu- 
ried a few more of the old guard, and a few hundred students?) 
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One Body, Two Faces? 


The peace-makers kiss and talk: lesser mortals of the communist 
world have only mastered knee-jerking. Not a pretty spectacle, but 
worthy of some study if it makes it easier to understand what is 
happening, and for this I take as a prime example the case of the 
South African Communist Party (SACP). Readers are warned that 
what follows is not a pleasant spectacle and more sensitive souls who 
might be embarrassed should skip this section.. 


On 4 November 1988, Joe Slovo, Secretary-General of the SACP 
declared (in an interview in the London Jndependent) that until glas- 
nost he had been a Stalinist. In the best tradition of the great purges 
of the 1930s he confessed that: ‘For there to be a personality cult, 
there had to be worshippers and I was a worshipper.’ Continuing, he 
said that until he read about it in the Soviet press, he did not believe 
stories about Stalin’s massacres: now ‘Stalin may well have to be tried 
posthumously.’ 


Now Comrade Slovo is not a fool, and there is little purpose in 
asking what he believed or did not believe before he read the Soviet 
press. But there are some facts that have to be confronted. Slovo had 
heard these accounts of Stalin’s crimes over many decades: was he 
deaf, or did he lack a sense of morality? He heard them from Trot- 
skyists in Johannesburg in 1943, he knew them when he read about 
the condemnation and rehabilitation of the Jewish doctors in the 
USSR, or from the writings of H. Levy (veteran member of the 
CPGB) on Soviet anti-semitism, from Solzhenitsyn on life in Soviet 
prisons, from Khrushchev’s revelations at the 20th congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in 1956, and so on. He knew, and he read 
about, the crimes of the Soviet regime when the Red army walked 
into Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and he could not have avoided 
news of the faked trials of Laszlo Rajk and Slansky, or missed the 
fact that they were rehabilitated posthumously in 1963. Even more 
depressing, it must be asked whether a man who needs such details 
Spelt out in the Soviet press can be trusted to think for himself, Is he 
Just another knee-jerker, a blind follower of a line handed down from 
above, and what will he say when the story is changed again? 

_ However, if Comrade Slovo has now seen the light, his ‘comrades’ 
in the SACP are not impressed by these revelations from the USSR. 
The latest issue of the party’s journal, the African Communist (First 
Quarter, 1989) reprints an extract from an article by Gus Hall, na- 
“onal chairman of the Communist Party of the USA. Mr Hall is angry 

©cause in an ‘explosion of self-expression’ Soviet people ‘now feel 
they have a civic duty to express their views’ in which he detects slan- 
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der, exaggeration, falsification and provocation. There had been 
mistakes, he concedes, but using the arguments once advanced by 
Stalin, he said these could not be understood if the struggles of the 
times, and the existence of the class enemy are ignored. Conse- 
quently, he claims, history has been distorted. 


Yes! There it is in print. What can I say about a man who still thinks 
(if that is a word that can be used when writing about Gus Hall) that 
the history of collectivization needs to take account of ‘the class na- 
ture of the kulak who killed, terrorized and burned crops.’ Concern- 
ing this, one of the worst of Stalin’s crimes which carried off millions 
of lives, Hall makes a mockery of those people who were murdered. 
I hesitate to suggest to anyone that they read the Soviet press, but if 
Mr Hall followed in the footsteps of Comrade Slovo, and did read 
the Soviet journals (and could work his way through a jungle of mis- 
representations) it might stop him writing this nonsense. And per- 
haps the editors of the party journal would cease disseminating these 
falsehoods. 

I will return to the African Communist below, but revert first to the 
interview in the Independent, in which Cde Slovo, once again stated 
the Communist Party’s perspective: 


We are engaged in a struggle in which socialism is not on the immedi- 
ate agenda or should be a criteria (sic) of participation in the struggle. 
For some while after apartheid falls there will be a mixed economy. 
There must be a certain redistribution of wealth and this will facilitate 
the drive towards socialism. But in a democratic framework the future 
could well be settled in debate rather than in the streets. There is no 
pole-vault into socialism, 


In this Slovo was repeating his own pronouncements, and more sig- 
nificantly what Soviet politicians and academicians have been saying 
for several years. What was new in these statements was Slovo’s con- 
tention that glasnost allowed him to criticize statements by Soviet 
academicians without being denounced as anti-Soviet. It might be 
asked why such criticism should ever be considered as anti-Soviet, 
but that question will not be pressed here. The issues at stake are too 
important to stop at such absurdities. 


Soviet Politics and South Africa 


South Africa has seldom been out of the international press through 
the 1980s, and it is only censorship that has stopped it filling even 
more columns every day. Yet, in all that time reviews of Soviet atti- 
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tudes to South Africa have been more noted by their absence than 
their presence. Nor can this be blamed entirely on the bourgeois 
press. Journals of the communist parties of Britain and South Afri- 
ca have not provided much insight into Soviet thinking on the sub- 
ject. How different from the early years of the Russian revolution, 
when there was an openness which went hand in hand with revol- 
utionary policy, when secret diplomacy was condemned and bodies 
like the League of Nations dismissed by Lenin as ‘thieves’ kitchens’. 


There was a logic in early Soviet policy that needs restatement. The 
new state was committed to international socialism, and secret di- 
plomacy was renounced as acting to the detriment of the working 
class. Consequently, policy decisions of the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs were publicized and widely disseminated. There was a fresh- 
ness which attracted workers and intellectuals, and the USSR was 
seen as a state which had opted out of the system that led to war and 
destruction. The policy did not last: partly because of the defeat of 
revolutionary movements in Europe, and with that the degeneration 
of the Soviet state. Instead a new state emerged, claiming the legiti- 
macy of the revolution of 1917, but interested only in preserving its 
own institutions. The leading role of the proletariat in establishing 
socialism was negated and the Soviet state resorted to all the evils it 
had once denounced: secrecy, lies, and a turn to the discredited 
League of Nations. Critics of the new policy were denounced, and 
unlike Comrade Slovo who feels free to criticize today, were con- 
demned as anti-Soviet and shot. 


One of the results of that turn in Soviet policy was the concealment 
of news. Speaking of this period and the extermination of millions of 
people, Andrei Gromyko (who ignored the millions who died around 
him) told the editor of the Observer (2 April 1989) that ‘Stalin had 
one amazing quality: the ability to keep things secret. He had an en- 
tire system to conceal the facts.’ I do not believe it. This is little more 
than Gromyko’s way of proclaiming his own innocence, but on one 
aspect he has a point: the masters of the Kremlin did resort to secret 
diplomacy, and Stalin’s successors have maintained much of that sys- 
tem intact, despite the claims of openness or glasnost. Consequent- 
ly, tracing contemporary Soviet views on South Africa has involved 
Scrambling through interviews filed by foreign correspondents and 
Stellenbosch academics. But where possible I have relied on state- 
ments by Soviet officials, believing that they would not have become 
available if they conflicted with official thinking on the subject. 


The key paper setting out Soviet thinking on South Africa was that 
Presnted to the 11th Soviet-African conference (‘For Peace, 
Cooperation and Social Progress’) in June 1986 by Gleb Starushen- 
ko of the Africa Institute. At the outset it was pointed out that USSR 
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policy was determined by the political report of the CPSU central 
committee to the 27th Congress of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union which (according to Starushenko) stated that 


we are in favour of vitalising collective quests for ways of defusing con- 
flict situations in the Middle East, Central America, South Africa, in all 
of the planet’s turbulent points. This is imperatively demanded by the 
interests of general security. 


The author had no doubt that the South African regime was ‘evil 
and despicable’ and condemned it for its ‘superexploitation, militar- 
ism, contempt of any human being that does not belong to the elite.’ 
He equated the ‘regime of apartheid’ with the parliamentary victory 
of the Nationalists in 1948, and in so doing showed a lack of under- 
standing of the South African state, its capitalist structure, and the 
existence of segregation that extended back to the 19th century if not 
before. In fact he even uncovered a new economic category: ‘the pro- 
duction relations based on the system of apartheid.’ Remarkable. 
Gleb Starushenko has discovered a political economy that nobody 
ever saw before. No mineowners, no capitalists, not even a working 
class. Just an apartheid production relation. Consequently, all that 
is required is an anti-racist struggle...or as Comrade Starushenko 
would have it: 


The anti-racist struggle in South Africa and the national-liberation 
movement of the Namibian people directed against the colonial op- 
pression join in a single revolutionary torrent. The amalgamation tends 
to enhance the revolutionary potential of both liberation armies and ex- 
pand the scope of [the] South African revolution. 


Starushenko saw no hope of getting the international community to 
support the struggle of these liberation movements in 1986 because 
of the ‘neo-globalist, i.e interventionist policy’ of imperialism. ‘Neo- 
globalists’: here is a new word to tickle the fancy. Is Starushenko re- 
ally trying to say something, or is he trying to confuse his readers? Is 
he being as meaningless now as when he spoke of ‘apartheid produc- 
tion relation’? No matter. Having left the heavy field of theory Sta- 
rushenko turned to practical politics. Here he found a role for the 
SACP, who, he said, were ‘the recognized and experienced, leader of 
the South African workers, and other anti-racist forces.’ They played 
an important part ‘in raising the level of the scientific guidance of 
the movement.’ Quite what this means is also not clear. If the SACP 
does ‘guide the movement’ how does it raise the ‘level of the scien- 
tific guidance’? 
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Starushenko hurried on. He did not believe that socialism was on 
the order of the day and gave pride of place to the two-stage theory: 


Proceeding from the objective laws of social development, the commun- 
ists do not advance at the present stage of social development any other 
slogans but general democratic ones. They believe that the restructur- 
ing of South African — along socialist lines is a matter of the future 
and will be possible only after the necessary conditions have ripened. 


What are these mysterious ‘objective laws of social development, and 
what conditions must ripen? Are the Soviet experts so befuddled 
with ‘apartheid relations of production’ that they do not recognize 
capitalism when they see it? Do they not know that the country has 
one of the most advanced capitalist economies in the world and that 
the social relations are rotten-ripe for transformation to socialism? 
No wonder Margaret Thatcher greeted the Soviet leader so warmly. 
She has international allies in her fight against socialism and, al- 
though I never expected to say so, she is at least more honest in her 
intentions and prefers to spell out her message without obscuring it 
with long words. In her eyes there can be no conditions for sociali- 
sm. But strangely, although Starushenko had reverted back to 
Bukharin’s position of 1928, he opposed a Black Republic as lead- 
ing ‘the masses away from the actual struggle for their independence 
and do[ing] irreparable damage to the liberation movement.’ despite 
claims by the SACP theoreticians J.H and R.E Simons, that the slo- 
gan was a great advance on previous class analyses. 


After praising the ANC and the UDF and proclaiming the former 
as the leader of the ‘patriotic forces in South Africa’, Starushenko 
laid down the basis for peace and progress in South Africa. He said 
he observed a split among the whites and he pinned his faith on the 
capitalists (Anglo American? Consolidated Gold Fields?) who, un- 
like the middle and lower strata of the white community, were ‘not 
tied to the chariot of apartheid’. The capitalists are the ones with 
whom the ANC-SACP can negotiate, particularly, he said, because 
the latter ‘do not advance plans for a broad nationalization of capi- 
talist property as an indispensable condition and are ready to give 
the bourgeoisie the corresponding guarantees.’ 


Next, he believed that the ANC would work out comprehensive 
guarantees for the whites—and cited Kenya and Zimbabwe as 
Possible models for a future state. Starushenko had started with the 
Premiss that race was the central issue in South African politics, and 
therefore he had to provide an answer to racism in his model for a 
Post-apartheid’ society. He therefore proposed that an upper House 
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be established in which the four ethnic groups would be equally rep- 
resented, and each group would have the right to veto legislation. 
That is, the present dominant race under apartheid would have the 
right to continue dominating the society by virtue of the veto rights 
it would have in this upper house. 


Throughout the paper this Soviet savant stated that there was no 
possibility of the ANC negotiating with the government. The regime, 
he said, ‘embodies what is the most evil and despicable in the capi- 
talism of the imperialist stage’. This regime had to be eliminated, he 
thundered, ‘not negotiated with.’ Six pages on he proposed a national 
conference on the changes, ‘its main participants being the govern- 
ment of the Republic of South Africa and the true representatives of 
the non-white population.’ Is such a man to be taken seriously? 


Victor Goncharov—Or More of the Same 


Speaking in Harare in 1987, Victor Goncharov, Deputy Director of 
the Institute of African Studies of the USSR Academy of Science, 
said that Starushenko’s proposals were not those of the Institute or 
the Soviet government. But this seems to have referred mainly to the 
proposal for the upper House with equal representation for all eth- 
nic groups. 

Most of what Goncharov had to say concerned his belief that the 
two super-powers, the US and the USSR, could work together to 
solve the problems of South Africa, because neither side had ‘vital’ 
interests in the region. The USA had ‘no vital interests in South Af- 
rica’? That is a statement that should be inscribed on Goncharov’s 
forehead for every marine to read. To return: on the issues of change 
in South Africa his position was almost identical to that of Starushen- 
ko. The USSR supported the ANC, and in securing a settlement, the 
two main parties would have to be the South African government and 
the ‘forces of national liberation’. Goncharov also believed in the 
stages theory. The present struggle was for liberation, and although 
he thought that the ANC should not stop socialist propaganda, he 
also warned that an ANC victory would not be achieved in under ten 
years. As for socialism: that would come in the end, ‘maybe not in 25 
years but in a century...I am an optimist.’ 


Not an ounce of class analysis; no discussion of the country’s pol- 
itical economy; no consideration of the capitalist nature of South Af- 
rica. Although there might have been some disagreement with 
Goncharov’s ‘optimism,’ it is in line with this thinking that the Afri- 
can Communist (Fourth Quarter 1988, pp.126-8) printed a resume 
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of a meeting in Moscow. There it reported that on 27 April 1988 a 
delegation of the SACP led by Slovo met with E.K. Ligachev (mem- 
ber of the Politburo), A.F. Dobrynin (Secretary of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee) and A.Yu. Urnov of the International Department 
of the Central Committee), There was very little information on the 
proceedings except to say that Slovo ‘described the courageous 
struggle of the SACP’ and its work in the ‘deep underground’...and 
so on. In the discussion it was said that ‘as a result of the powerful 
thrust of the liberation movement,’ the apartheid regime was ‘in the 
throes of a deep and irrevocable crisis’ and that the government had 
to ‘agree to a political solution to the problem, accepting a just de- 
mand of the ANC and other patriotic forces to transform South Af- 
rica into a united, democratic and non-racial state.’ This it was said 


would be in the interests of all those who live in South Africa black and 
white alike. It would contribute to peace in the country and in the re- 
gion, and to the improvement of the international situation as a whole, 


Whom Can We Believe? 


Through the 1920s and 1930s few leftists in the west would accept 
newspaper items on Russia without scepticism. This was capitalist 
propaganda, designed to spread lies on events in the ‘worker’s state’. 
There was justification for this suspicion. Many stories purporting to 
be about events in the USSR were indeed false. Unfortunately, the 
press in the USSR was no less reliable, and readers were left to pick 
their way through the press services of both east and west with cir- 
cumspection. When horrific tales were told about Stalin, about 
forced collectivization, the purges of the 1930s, the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, anti-semitism or the suppression of nationalities, it was not al- 
ways easy to determine where the truth lay. But members of the 
SACP like Slovo chose to accept all that they read in the Soviet press 
uncritically. Recent events in the USSR have made it obvious, for 
€ven the blindest, that there is less and less reason to dismiss criti- 
cal accounts of the USSR as being mere propaganda, but in what fol- 
lows I have been careful to quote from sources that could not be the 
Product of right-wing fantasy. 


I turn to Kate Clark’s articles in the London Morning Star of 17 
Mar ch 1989, Nobody can accuse this paper of presenting an anti-So- 
viet story. Clark said on the one hand that Soviet officials had con- 
demned apartheid forthrightly and declared their support for the 

C. She also reported comments by members of the Africa In- 
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stitute in Moscow. Anatoly Gromyko, its director, spoke of the need 
for ‘a programme of reforms submitted to nation-wide discussions at 
which all sections of society will be represented,’ followed by nego- 
tiations for two, three, or more years if need be, to solve the prob- 
lems of South Africa. The stress in the discussions reported by Clark 
was the need for dialogue with the government. She quoted USSR 
vice-president Anatoly Lukyanov as saying that: ‘We would prefer a 
political settlement in South Africa and a political solution to end 
apartheid.’ 

All references were to the abolition of apartheid. Seemingly the 
removal of that system is the alpha and the omega of Soviet policy, 
and after all, who can oppose the removal of that obnoxious system. 
But if that is where the struggle stops there will be no comfort for 
the workers of South Africa, and no relief for the millions trapped 
in the rural areas, without land, and without means of existence. They 
will greet the end of race discrimination only to find that they are as 
mercilessly exploited as before. 


I started this piece confessing to bouts of laughter. I end it with tears 
when I contemplate the enthusiasm that might greet the beginning 
of negotiations. Imagine the setting. The representatives of black 
South Africa (and for purposes of this piece I will assume that they 
are mostly from the ANC) will meet representatives of the govern- 
ing class. Of course some will be from the government, but the ANC 
will insist that some of their white friends be present. Who will those 
be? Perhaps some Stellenbosch professors, and some members of 
the Democrats, say, Zac de Beer straight out of an Anglo American 
directorship, and Dennis Worrall who designed the present constitu- 
tion and represented the South African government so competently 
in London. And of course Harry Oppenheimer will be sitting in the 
wings, offering advice. What a scenario. 


The mere thought of such a gathering turns the stomach. I have no 
need to write of the government’s record of repression, of torture, 
detention and deaths. What then of the mine owners, who have been 
in contact with the ANC. An article by Eddie Koch in the Weekly 
Mail of 13-19 January 1989 provides a picture of the way that body 
treats its labour force. Whether apartheid stays or goes, these are the 
masters of South Africa, and if they are to stay in control in the 
country if capital continues to rule all talk of freedom remains 
meaningless. With acknowledgments to the Weekly Mail and Eddie 
Koch, here is a picture of workers’ conditions as arranged by these 
‘friends’ of the ANC. 
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The Hell that is Mine Compound Labour 


Little that comes out of South Africa can surprise me anymore. La- 
bourers have been killed by farmers who go scot-free, and workers 
harassed and maltreated with little or no recompense. Trade union- 
ists are detained and held on trumped-up charges and officials 
threatened, charged with treason and even assassinated. Is it not 
surprising then that there has been a tightening of control of mine 
workers in the compounds of the Anglo American Corporation. I 
doubt whether prisons have been more regimented than these no- 
torious compounds. 

Over half a million black workers in these compounds have always 
been closely guarded and closed to outsiders, but new measures seal 
them off even more tightly. According to Koch, the hostels are sur- 
rounded by high walls and rolls of razor wire; the areas are patrol- 
led by mounted security men, armoured vehicles and dog squads, and 
in some mines white miners are active members of the security force. 
There is no entrance to the compounds except for workers in pos- 
session of electronic identity cards and inside the grounds the mine 
police set up surprise roadblocks, make video and tape recordings 
of union meetings and search rooms (particularly of shaft stewards) 
while the men are at work. The National Union of Mineworkers 
(NUM) has claimed that these are all measures against the union and 
many of them have been stepped up since the mineworkers’ strike in 
1987. 


There was some relaxation before 1987 when women were allowed 
to visit their husbands or relatives in the compounds. That this was 
considered a privilege is scandalous, but since 1987 there have been 
reports of these women facing harassment from mine officials. There 
are also restrictions on the movement of workers, on their right to 
visit other compounds, and NUM organizers have to get permission 
to enter the compounds. Workers have been divided ethnically in 
hostels, and strict residential segregation between unskilled workers 
and Black team leaders or clerical staff has been enforced. 


In the campaign to undermine the NUM, meetings have been 
banned or restricted, union offices removed from mines, and anti- 
Union propaganda relayed to workers on local radio programmes 
While working underground. The corporation has claimed that the 
new security measures are necessary because of increasing violence 
On the mines. The NUM has refuted these allegations. They say that 
Miolence on the mines had to be situated inside the apartheid system: 
Or as they claim, ‘The mining industry is defined by the migrant la- 

Our system which in itself is a form of institutionalized violence,’ 
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Yet. the capitalists are the people on whom Starushenko pins his 
faith because they are ‘not tied to the chariot of apartheid’. They 
were the ones with whom the ANC/SACP could negotiate, because 
the latter ‘do not advance plans for a broad nationalization of capi- 
talist property as an indispensable condition and are ready to give 
the bourgeoisie the corresponding guarantees.’ 

What the members of the NUM would say of this is not known. Do 
they believe that when apartheid is removed the capitalists (who are 
to be part of the negotiating team, no less) will emerge transformed? 
Will the lion lay down with the lamb? 


Ugh! 


ISLAM, SOUTH AFRICA AND THE SATANIC 
VERSES 


Paul Trewhela 


It is a question today...not whether we are Christians or heathens, theists 

or atheists, but whether we are or can become men, healthy in soul and in 

body, free, active and full of vitality...In place of the illusory, fantastic, 

heavenly position of man which in actual life necessarily leads to the de- 
dation of man, I substitute the tangible, actual, and consequently also 

the political and social position of mankind . 

Ludwig Feuerbach 


Incoherence of the ‘Democratic Movement’ 


The Islamic campaign for suppression of Salman Rushdie’s novel, 
The Satanic Verses,” and its sentence of death against the author, are 
so important that they transcend all local interests. Within the 
general issue there is a South African dimension, and it is essential 
that both be clarified. 


The left in South Africa has always shunned a serious study of phil- 
osophy, and has shied throughout its history at a critical examination 
of religion. That conforms in general with its anti-theoretical bias. 
Yet the sudden, violent irruption of theology as an important current 
in world politics in the late 20th century proves that if the left wishes 
to leave religion to itself, religion nevertheless will not leave it alone. 
Thousands of socialists, left nationalists, secularists and members of 
the Bahai faith murdered within prison walls in Iran before the 
Ayatollah Khomeini’s decree of death against Rushdie are witness 
toa weakness of theory and programme in international political life, 
all the more fatal as in 1979 the Iranian left — above all, the Tudeh 
(or Masses) Party, sister party of the South African Communist Party 
(SACP) — welcomed the Islamic Republic. 


The secular intelligentsia of the world has now been confronted, in 
the furore over Rushdie’s novel, with a phenomenon it thought had 
disappeared: the bursting forth of mass popular irrationalism, which 
Many governments are eager to conciliate. In South Africa, the so- 
called ‘mass democratic movement’ found itself divided between 
Conflicting tendencies during the book week in Cape Town and 
Johannesburg in October/November last year, organized jointly by 
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the Weekly Mail, the Congress of South African Writers (Cosaw—an 
organization loosely in sympathy with the African National Con- 
gress) and various publishers. The leading speaker was to have been 
Salman Rushdie, speaking on censorship. In the event, the left and 
its intelligentsia were covered in shame. According to a report by 
Chris Louw (1988), the book week had 


been billed around the participation of Rushdie, whose invitation had 
been made possible by the intervention and agreement of the ‘broad 
democratic movement’ in South Africa. Implicitly, this also meant that 
his participation had the approval of the international anti-apartheid 
movement, and therefore, indirectly, of the ANC. 


At the moment when Rushdie was due to embark for South Africa 
he found himself the focus (or target) of a process of censorship di- 
rected simultaneously from several sources. Life proceeded to excel 
his own fiction in the grotesqueness of its contradictory elements. 
Firstly, certain Muslims in Cape Town and Johannesburg threatened 
Rushdie with death, should he have the temerity to arrive in South 
Africa to speak on censorship. These gentlemen threatened also to 
bomb his meetings and attack those who had invited him. Muslim 
organizations could not be persuaded to ensure Rushdie’s safety, 
despite nearly six hours of talks with leaders of Cosaw, among them 
its executive representative, the novelist Nadine Gordimer. 


The South African government (no friend of literature) then banned 
Rushdie’s novel, along with the governments of India, Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh, Egypt, Malaysia, Pakistan, Thailand, Indonesia, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran and many others. Shortly afterwards it shut down the 
Weekly Mail — which had organized this and previous book weeks — 
for a month. These actions followed the demand of the South Afri- 
can Muslim Judicial Council that the government ban the book 
(Cape Times, 1 November), and its call on Muslims to boycott the 
book week. 


As the victim of these forces of censorship, against which he was in- 
vited to speak, Rushdie was at the last moment dis-invited by Cosaw, 
represented by Gordimer, the very people who had invited him. The 
decision to deprive South African audiences of Rushdie (and to de- 
prive Rushdie of a South African audience) was taken without his 
being consulted, on the grounds of his own safety. This provoked a 
first-rate row in Cape Town among participants in the book week, 
many of whom were sharply critical of the ‘experience of censorship’ 
(Louw’s phrase) to which they and Rushdie had been subjected. 


In Cape Town, Cosaw’s decision was attacked from the platform by 
the novelist J.M. Coetzee, who alleged the visit had been sacrificed 
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in ‘some kind of trade-off between Cosaw and Muslim leaders, ‘for 
the sake of not making life too difficult for Muslims in the alliance’ 
[the United Democratic Front]. Cosaw upheld freedom of speech, 
he said, only so long as it did not threaten this political alliance (Sun- 
day Tribune, 6 November). From the same platform, Gordimer re- 
pudiated Coetzee’s accusation, insisting that Rushdie’s safety had 
been Cosaw’s prime consideration, and that this could not have been 
secured without the tender services of the South African Police. 

Behind Coetzee’s allegation, however, lay this fact: in demanding 
that Cosaw cancel Rushdie’s visit, Muslim groups had been joined 
by two political organizations allied for many decades with the 
ANC — the Transvaal and the Natal Indian Congresses (Star, 11 No- 
vember). After the withdrawal of one panellist, ‘in the face of death 
threats from elements within the Muslim community’ (Louw), this 
political dimension became more apparent. Another panellist, Pro- 
fessor Fatima Meer, withdrew from the book week in solidarity with 
the call by the Muslim Judicial Council. Meer departed with a state- 
ment in which she denounced Rushdie as someone who played the 
‘colonizer’, despite Rushdie’s transparent anti-colonialist views, set 
out clearly in his book on Nicaragua (1987). ‘In the final instance’, 
said Meer, ‘it is the Third World that Rushdie attacks, it is the faith 
of the Third World in itself, and in its institutions, that he deni- 
grates...’ Rushdie had made ‘a malicious attack on his ethnic past’, 
in defiance of millions ‘who combat the tyranny of materialism by 
their faith in an ideal or ideology’, for whom ‘the absolute is imper- 
ative’. He was guilty of ‘parodying the faith by which the generality 
of human beings live’ (Cape Times, 4 November). 


Meer’s contribution is interesting, since she was prominent in the 
activities of the United Democratic Front (UDF) in the years of up- 
surge from 1984 to 1987, and had published a biography of Nelson 
Mandela only a month previously. The principal speaker at the 
launching of her book had been Winnie Mandela. Her confusion of 
Rushdie’s views on religion with his attitude towards imperialism is 
in harmony with the Iranian theocracy, which shortly afterwards dec- 
teed death to the ‘apostate’, having pronounced him guilty of a ‘co- 


pal atheistic challenge to holy Islam’ (Times, London, 14 March 
989). 


As Louw reports, the book week ‘had originally been made possible 
Precisely through the good offices of [Mongane Wally] Serote as the 
ANC’S Arts and Culture representative in London’, and it was 
Serote — in his dual capacity as poet and official representative of the 

C—who at short notice replaced Rushdie as panellist in Cape 
Own, via a telephone hotline from London. (When the book week 
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continued later in Johannesburg, Rushdie spoke for himself by tele- 
phone from London to the audience). 

The ANC appears to have taken no stand on the threat to Rushdie’s 
life as the guest of Cosaw, nor to the banning of his book by the South 
African state, nor to his forced exclusion from South Africa by or- 
ganizations informally allied to itself. The SACP carried no report, 
either on the book week or the principles at stake, in either of the 
two subsequent issues of its journal, the African Communist. Yet 
Rushdie was the first really major world cultural figure to be invited 
to the country by supporters of the ‘broad democratic movement’. 
Its leading organizations are now silent, after the international mur- 
der hunt set in motion against him. To their credit, however, a num- 
ber of prominent South African cultural workers — including 
Gordimer, J.M.Coetzee, Athol Fugard, Don Mattera, Andre Brink, 
Pitika Ntuli and Barney Simon—joined the world protest by writers 
and publishers against the international lynching of Rushdie and 
suppression of his book. The main victor in this affair was the state, 
indicating what a poor thing in South Africa is any really democratic, 
let alone socialist, politics. 


Irreligious Criticism 


The standard of enlightenment is central to the issue of The Satanic 
Verses and its author. In South Africa it is all the more crucial, since 
the country has yet to experience a climate of thought such as 
preceded both the French and the Russian revolutions, and such as 
Marx’s thought took shape in during the 1830s and 1840s in Germany. 


Clearly, what has most offended Muslims in Rushdie’s novel is his 
use of ribald language in association with sacred characters in Islam, 
through sequences involving dream, fantasy or madness: in style 
reminiscent of the surrealist film L’Age d’Or by Buiuel and Dali, 
which provoked the anger of the Catholic Church. In several pas- 
sages the sacred is discussed through everyday language of the 
streets. Ultimately it is the novel’s secularizing tendency that is at 
issue, its intention (says Rushdie) to ‘discuss Muhammad as if he 
were human’. As he explained after the storm had broken over him, 
his aim was to 


discuss the growth of Islam as a historical phenomenon, as an ideology 
born out of its time. These are the taboos against which The Satanic Ver- 
ses transgressed (these and one other: I also tried to write about the 
place of women in Islamic society, and in the Koran)...I have tried to 
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give a secular, humanist vision of the birth of a great world religion (Ob- 
server, London, 22 January 1989). 


This of course is a proper theme for study, whether by means of lit- 
erature, historical research or philosophical critique. 

Precisely such a project, beginning as a movement of theological 
criticism, culminated in the revolution in thought brought about by 
Marx. This was the philosophical movement of the Young Hegelians 
in Germany in mid-19th century, in which Marx learned to think. It 
involved from its inception a critique of religion that drove it suc- 
cessively to more and more radical conclusions. His critique of so- 
cial relations in Capital is unthinkable outside the criticism of 
religion developed by these young Germans of the 1830s and 1840s. 
One of the most harmful legacies of the Althusserian current of the 
1970s is that it cut off many South Africans from study of this concep- 
tual relation. Arising from Hegel’s system of philosophy, the move- 
ment in thought of the Young Hegelians led Marx to develop the 
theory of the place of the working class in the modern world. Marx 
was not issuing an empty slogan when he wrote in 1843/1844 in ‘A 
Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. Intro- 
duction’, that ‘the critique of religion is the prerequisite of all criti- 
cism’.” In this article —in which he first set out his conception of the 
revolutionary role of the proletariat —he wrote: ‘The foundation of 
irreligious criticism is: Man makes religion, religion does not make 
man’ (p.244). Here he summed up the fatal ‘sin’ (or blasphemy) run- 
ning through the entire school of Left Hegelians, whose thought was 
anecessary prerequisite to his own. In this, notwithstanding differen- 
ces between their thought, there is something in common with Rush- 
die’s project concerning Islam. 


Rushdie’s novel involves (as one of many elements) an attempted 
fictional, surreal ’biography’ of the prophet Muhammad as an actual 
religious and political leader living under imagined historical condi- 
tions, in which history is transmuted through fantasy, and theology 
through an artistically presented history. By comparison, the first 
major act of Young Hegelian criticism was The Life of Jesus Critically 
Examined by David Friedrich Strauss, published in 1835.4 As the edi- 
tor of a recent anthology of Young Hegelian writings explains, 


Strauss argued that the reports of miracles in the New Testament 
Were 


ultimately grounded in a shared mythic consciousness of their authors, 
@ consciousness so excited by messianic expectations that it set a series 
of totally unhistorical supernatural episodes about the natural histori- 
cal personage of Jesus (Stepelevich, p.19). 
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That is, Strauss treated Jesus as an ordinary historical individual (as 
Rushdie does Muhammad), about whom the messianic longings of 
the Jews created a vast superstructure of myth —in a word, ideology. 
Further, for Strauss, as his editor Stepelevich writes, ‘mankind is the 
actual Christ insofar as it is its own savior’ (p.7). The real, active, 
moving principle towards a betterment of human existence is shifted 
with Strauss from heaven to earth, from the divine to human, from 
the ideal to the material. The fact that Strauss’s philosophy did not 
exclude an ultimately religious conception of the world was not least 
of the contradictions at the birth of this movement of radical criti- 
cism. The German enlightenment after Hegel was the history of the 
unravelling of these contradictions latent in Strauss’ critique of reli- 
gion. Marx was its culminating figure. The Life of Jesus — translated 
into English by the novelist George Eliot — created a sensation in in- 
tellectual life. For his blasphemous assault on the sensitivities of the 
good Christian Germans, Strauss was sacked from his post at Tiib- 
ingen university and never permitted to teach again. 


Less than ten years later, following study of the English classical 
economy of Ricardo and Smith, Marx found the active, moving prin- 
ciple of modern conditions to lie in alienated human labour, as the 
source and substance of value. In much the same way as the Young 
Hegelians drove towards the conclusion that the concept God was 
the inverted reflection of man, and that the imagined creative powers 
of the deity were an inverted mirror image of the powers of humanity 
and nature, so Marx concluded that living human labour must re-pos- 
sess for itself its own alienated powers embodied against it in the fet- 
ishized form of capital. The study of capital, and participation in the 
struggle for emancipation from capital by its producers, the proleta- 
riat, was Marx’s life’s work. Thus his remark in his article of 1843/44 
that it was the task of philosophy to ‘unmask self-estrangement in its 
unholy forms [i.e. through criticism of the state, political economy, 
etc.] once the holy form of human self-estrangement has been un- 
masked’ (p.244). 


Before that, in his doctoral dissertation, Marx had written that ‘The 
proclamation of Prometheus, "in a word, I hate all the Gods", is [phil- 
osophy’s] own profession, her own slogan against all the gods of 
heaven and earth who do not recognize man’s self-consciousness as 
the highest divinity’ > Much later, in 1865, in reply to a questionnaire 
prepared by one of his daughters, Marx gave as his favourite motto 
the Latin phrase: De omnibus dubitandum, to doubt in everything.” 
Against the fatal certitudes of orthodox Islam, the theme of doubt, 
and loss of faith, is one of the most persistent in Rushdie’s book. This 
was sufficient to bring the charge of apostasy, and the penalty of 
death, upon him, particularly from Iran. A well-known survey of Is- 
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Jamic theology explains that from its beginnings, the Shiite branch 
of Islam was 


amovement that places the emphasis on the leader...It was the manifes- 
tation of a deep unconscious need —a feeling in men’s hearts that they 
would be happier and more satisfied spiritually if they had a charismatic 
leader to follow. The imam of whom the Shiites dreamed is precisely 
what is meant bya charismatic leader...Since the imam was...held to be 
divinely preserved from error, Shiite doctrine was encouraging a very 
autocratic form of government. 


Between the critical artist and Islamic theocracy there could only be 
the sharpest contradiction. 


Profanity of the Sacred 


Bruno Bauer, Strauss’s immediate successor in the debate, and like 
him a theological scholar, went one stage beyond Strauss in consider- 
ing Jesus to have been not merely not a god but a creation of fiction. 
For Bauer, Strauss’s theory of a historical Jesus surrounded by a-his- 
torical myths was inconsistent. To invalidate the miracles of the New 
Testament, with their central place in the Gospels, was to invalidate 
the Gospels as a whole. Bauer argued that Strauss had not investi- 
gated the problem of historical priority in the writing of the Gospels, 
and concluded that a single author (he thought Mark) had been the 
actual source of what Strauss regarded as a social myth unconscious- 
lyand collectively cast up by the Jews. In his eyes, Strauss was no less 
superstitious and unhistorical than the biblical texts he criticized, 
since he had failed to produce any factual evidence of an actual 
Jesus. By contrast, Bauer attempted to identify a specific human 
source for the Christ legend. 


_Like Strauss before him, Bauer was removed from his teaching post 
in 1842 and forbidden to teach in any Prussian university: a sentence 
benign compared with the decree against Rushdie. Earlier still, the 
fate of Strauss and Bauer had befallen the most materialist of the 
Young Hegelians, Ludwig Feuerbach. In 1844, writing from Paris, 
Marx tried earnestly but without success to persuade Feuerbach to 
Join the future Communist League, though years later (not long be- 
fore his death) Feuerbach did join the First International. Feuer- 

‘ach’s career as a university lecturer had been ruined in 1830, when 

€ published a work critical of the notions of an immortal personal 
Soul and of the transcendence of God. His Provisional Theses for a 
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Reform of Philosophy was banned by the German censors in 1843. 
How ridiculous it is, Feuerbach wrote later that year, 


to wish to suppress the ‘atheism’ of philosophy without suppressing at 
the same time the atheism of everyday experience! How ridiculous it is 
to persecute the theoretical negation of Christianity and at the same 
time to let the actual negations of Christianity, in which the modern 
world abounds, to stand as they are...And yet how rich with such ridjcu- 
lous things is history. They repeat themselves in all critical periods 


Rushdie’s presentation of sexual themes in relation to Muhammad 
compares with Feuerbach (also the poet Heine, and the young Marx) 
in emphasizing profane sexual love in opposition to the abstraction 
of religion, with its hostility to the senses and its supposed happiness 
(or torments) after death. Against the pious self-image presented by 
Islam as to its own origins, The Satanic Verses displays an imagined 
prosaic reality. Rushdie presents a ‘secret, profane mirror’ in which 
the triumphant Islam of the seventh century registers its own nature 
through its own ‘profane antithesis’, twelve prostitutes who assume 
the identities of the prophet’s twelve wives on behalf of their clients, 
and who are then ‘sentenced to death by stoning to punish them for 
the immorality of their lives’ (pp.384, 376, 391). This is a matter that 
carries its own weight for today. In one passage, concerning a cen- 
tral character in The Satanic Verses, Rushdie writes: ‘He saw now 
that the choice was simple: the infernal love of the daughters of men, 
or the celestial adoration of God’ (p.321). There is a more than im- 
plied criticism of the status of women in Islamic society as ‘obedient, 
and —yes—submissive helpmeets’ to the patriarchal husband, a no- 
tion that is developed through Rushdie’s emphasis of the English 
translation of the term/s/am, submission. (‘The name of the new reli- 
gion is Submission’, p.125). 

Rushdie’s book is a celebration of the metaphysical, through a con- 
stant counter poising of the categories of good and evil, ideal and ma- 
terial, life and death, sacred and profane, in association with a 
recognition of the senses, especially through the form of sexual love. 
Relating to Islam, it explores a theme developed long ago in relation 
to the Catholic Church by Boccaccio, Chaucer, Rabelais, Aretino 
and Balzac. Rushdie has done no more than claim the same rights of 
citizenship claimed long ago by literature, and more recently the 
women’s movement, against Christianity. One of his characters, Sal- 
man the Persian, who rejects the prophet, puts it thus: ‘It’s his Word 
against mine’. This is the answer of Salman the Persian to another 
character, a poet (later executed on the prophet’s orders), who asks: 
‘Why are you sure he will kill you?’ (p.368). Rushdie’s fiction is here 
confirmed, in its critical tendency, by the mirror subsequently held 
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up to it by life. Seldom has fiction anticipated so accurately the fate 
of its author. Written against the contemporary background of 
Khomeini’s republic in Iran, with its mass executions and its mass 
sacrifice of youth in the interests of a clerical theocracy, Rushdie’s 
portrayal of the exiled Imam (‘Burn the books and trust the Book’, 
p.211) was sufficient for the death sentence delivered against him by 
Khomeini, on account of its transparent /ése-majesté. 


For Khomeini, Rushdie’s book is a calculated move aimed at root- 
ing out religion and religiousness, aimed above all at Islam and its 
clergy’. He argues that the war of Iran with Iraq ‘was the war of pov- 
erty against wealth’, and asserts that the ‘genuine ulema of Islam have 
never given in to capitalists, money worshippers and landlords...The 
committed clergy are thirsty for the blood of parasitical capitalists.’ 
Rushdie for him is not an independent literary figure, he is a ‘foreign 
mercenary...the result of foreign infiltration of Islamic culture.’ Kho- 
meini is hostile in particular to ‘the propagation of the slogan of the 
separation of religion from politics’, which he represents as the ‘first 
and most important move’ by colonialism against the clergy and the 
seminaries. 


Here is a fully developed world view with a mass appeal in the mod- 
ern world, sharing a good deal in common with attacks by National 
Socialism on ‘international finance’ and ‘plutocracy’, which for Dr 
Goebbels and his ideologists were the creation and social express- 
ion of the Jews. A species of ideological anti-capitalism was for them 
a means to genocide. Stalinism similarly deified its own Great Leader 
and autocratic secular clergy with its own demonology (Trotskyism), 
and its equally spurious claim to represent the poor (workers and 
peasants) against the rich (capital). 


Within Islamic thought, Rushdie has introduced the dimension of 
critique in a manner even more disquieting than the defence of phil- 
Osophical reason by the mediaeval thinker and Aristotelian, Ibn 
Rushd (Averroes), against the defender of dogma, al-Ghazali. As a 
teacher of philosophy, Khomeini understands this. The development 
of a materialist current within Islamic philosophy had important con- 
Sequences: 


Al-Ghazali, the 11th century Islamic theologian, in his Jncoherence of 
the Philosophers, complained that ‘skeptical, nihilistic, and sensualistic 
Philosophers’ profess atheism. The same accusation was made against 
those — including Averroes, the great 12th century representative of 
lamic philosophy in Spain—who professed the eternity of the world, 
ereby implying the existence of uncreated matter...In his response to 
al-Ghazali [in a book entitled Incoherence of the Incoherence], Aver- 
Toes...affirmed the primacy of reason over faith...Latin Averroism was 
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undopptedly the most significant source of atheism during the Renaiss- 
ance. 


From Ibn Rushd to Rushdie there is a thread of continuity. Aver- 
roes was dismissed from his position, exiled to north Africa, threat- 
ened with hell-fire; in Muslim Spain, books on logic and metaphysics 
were burnt. His later followers were condemned as heretics by 
Judaism and the Catholic Church.” Grounded ina knowledge of the 
Indian sub-continent and the experience of blacks in the Britain of 
‘Mrs Torture’ (p.266), Rushdie’s free and independent standpoint as 
an artist takes forward a long-standing conflict of tendencies within 
the intellectual heritage of Islam. 

Rushdie’s book has a place in the history of thought, because he has 
dared to challenge and explore the supremacy of faith in the minds 
of millions. Contrary to Meer, this for him is not an absolute, it re- 
quires investigation. His project of inquiry is similar to that set in 
motion by Ibn Rushd, Strauss, Bauer and Feuerbach, but one that is 
specifically literary and artistic. It is a brave, self-exploratory, per- 
sonal vision whose right to exist, and the existence of whose author, 
a socialist defends. Drawing on thought currents from Gramsci, 
Brecht, Nietzsche, Kafka and a wealth of other sources in literature, 
it is perhaps with Joyce’s Ulysses — with its stream of consciousness, 
and its long history of suppression in Joyce’s native Ireland —that 
Rushdie’s novel may best be compared: not least because both Joyce 
and Rushdie are writers in revolt (and exile) from the religious 
universe of their compatriots. 


Trotsky, in particular, took the view that in the present century ‘true 
art is unable not to be revolutionary, not to aspire to a complete and 
radical reconstruction of society’. His view was that modern condi- 
tions made the artist the natural ally of revolution. Calling in 1938 
for the ‘complete freedom of art’ in a manifesto signed with the Mex- 
ican painter Diego Rivera and the French surrealist poet and critic 
André Breton, he demanded ‘No authority, no dictation, not the least 
trace of orders from above!’ He considered that the artist ‘cannot 
serve the struggle for freedom unless he subjectively assimilates its 
social content, unless he feels in his very nerves its meaning and 
drama and freely seeks to give his own inner world incarnation in his 
art’)? For doing this the writer is now condemned to death, as in Hit- 
ler’s and Stalin’s time, and his book burnt. The issue with Rushdie is 
not different from that of the poet Mandelstam, who died in Stalin’s 
prison transports, or Diderot (locked up for his ‘godless’ writings in 
mid-18th century France) or Jean-Jacques Rousseau, driven from 
one place of exile to another, whose writings — subsequently the mos! 
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important texts of the French revolution — were condemned in Rome 
and burned in Paris and Geneva by the common hangman. 


From Feuerbach to Marx 


The decisive transition of Marx towards his own mature conception 
is in his Theses on Feuerbach of 1845. In this turning point in his own 
thought, Marx examined Feuerbach’s theory of an alienated human 
essence as the source of religious alienation, taking it critically be- 
yond Feuerbach. Not satisfied, like Feurbach, to locate production 
of religion by human beings in their estrangement from their own 
needs, Marx stressed that the estranged conditions of this world be 
overcome in practice. ‘The philosophers have only interpreted the 
world, in various ways; the point is to change oe 

Here we arrive at a point beyond which Rushdie is powerless to as- 
sist us. Once the myths in the minds of millions of human beings are 
stripped down to a purely human, historical source—as Rushdie im- 
aginatively attempts in relation to Islam—then the real problem is 
posed, since the conditions that drive these millions to these fictions 
remain intact. Rushdie’s work, as Marx wrote of Feuerbach, 


consists in resolving the religious world into its secular basis. But that 
the secular basis detaches itself from itself and establishes itself as an in- 
dependent realm in the clouds can only be explained by the cleavages 
and self-contradictions in this secular basis. The latter must, therefore, 
in itself be both understood in its contradiction and revolutionized in 
practice (ibid). 


Here Marx is making the same point as in his Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right: 


Religious suffering is at one and the same time the expression of real suf- 
fering and a protest against that suffering. Religion is the sigh of the op- 
pressed creature, the heart of a heartless world and the soul of soulless 
conditions. It is the opium of the people. 

The abolition of religion as the illusory happiness of the people is the 
demand for their real happiness. To call on them to give up their illu- 
Sions about their conditions is to call on them to give up a condition that 
requires illusions... ....The criticism of rete disillusions man, so that 
he will think, act and fashion his reality like a man who has discarded 
his illusions and regained his senses so that he will move around him- 
Self as his own true sun (p.244). 
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Thus the baying for Salman Rushdie’s head does not indicate ab- 
sence of respect for international law, a deficiency in secular bour- 
geois culture, or a return to the middle ages. It is the deficiency of 
late 20th century conditions that has produced this intellectual pa- 
roxysm. The cry against Rushdie is more than just the cry of power- 
hungry priestly zealots. Far more important, it is the cry of the 
oppressed creature of the late 20th century, wrapping his chains 
around himself with indefatigable fury because no more substantial 
project of emancipation has yet presented itself. The high tide of Is- 
lamic reaction is the result of the absence over decades of any inter- 
national politics that would address things by the root. The campaign 
against Rushdie is not purely or even primarily a religious affair. It 
is a form of self-expression of the wretched of the earth, a major part 
of the world’s downtrodden, in which a contradictory mass of ma- 
terial and social impulses are confusedly bound together in a self-ne- 
gating, self-destructive form. It is a form of anger at this world that 
serves only to strengthen its chains. Indignation at insults, at oppress- 
iveness, at impoverishment is turned, not against the axes of power, 
but against an incidental target. As with religion, such politics is a 
medium in which the powerless are for a period of time permitted to 
indulge in the illusion of power, in order to subjugate themselves the 
more effectively. 


It is easy to foresee, in countries such as Britain, west Germany and 
France, which retain gigantic resources of wealth and technique, how 
Muslim demands will strengthen even more powerful and more ef- 
fective ‘Christian’ demands, The imperialist state is strengthened 
politically among the majority of its citizens, while racist and Chris- 
tian groups are permitted to assume the mantel of Charles Marte! 
the Hammer (victor against the Muslims at Tours) and El Cid (vic- 
tor against the Muslims in Spain). Rushdie’s novel, an enormously 
cosmopolitan work, working backwards and forwards between the 
consciousness of east and west, meets its antithesis from both sides 
at once. 


Orchestrating and manipulating the fears and resentment of the 
Muslim poor, as so much raw material, the Islamic campaign in each 
country is in the hands of this or that stratum of the property-owners 
These are out to strengthen their position relative to other classes 
through a political alliance with the imams, in which the mosques 
serve as nuclei of a political organization aimed, above all, at pre 
venting access to civil society by the younger generation of Muslim 
women. The anti-Rushdie campaign is thus a question of existenc' 
for the women’s movement, and a test of its internationalism. It em 
bodies patriarchal violence in the crudest form. In many of the majo 
bourgeois countries, as well as in the cities of the former colonia: 
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world, young women from a Muslim background are leaping across 
centuries in their personal development. No other section of society 
in Britain is so much in motion as these young women, whose par- 
ents came mainly from the Indian sub-continent. Their personal de- 
velopment violates the power relationships of the family at every 
point. To this exceptionally important social phenomenon, Rushdie 
is acutely sensitive, and this alone earns him the hatred of those in 
revolt against the 21st century. All the more is it essential for social- 
ists to take up the cudgels, not just for Rushdie, but for the new 
generation of women. 

The sole consistent reply to these heavenly storms is honest and 
fearless criticism, preparing the way for a material liberation that will 
permit the billions of the world to take production of their own so- 
cial life into their own hands, without mystification. The principal 
source of mystification in modern conditions is these modern condi- 
tions themselves, rooted in money-dealing capital. What, for in- 
stance, is one to make of the statement that a certain monetary 
forecast had ‘disappointed the dollar’ (Oracle news, Channel 4 tele- 
vision, 9 March 1989)? Feudalism presented a grandiose heavenly 
abstraction derived from the creative powers of humanity, yet capi- 
talism humanizes a pure abstraction. (‘Fictions were walking around 
wherever he went, Gibreel reflected, fictions masquerading as real 
human beings’, p.192). Everyday life is determined for the vast ma- 
jority of humanity by alien, hostile forces beyond rational control, 
under present conditions. By comparison, the ethical dogmas of 
Islam appear as simplicity itself. 


Religion in the modern world finds its principal source of nourish- 
ment in capital, in self-generating and self-expanding value, in which 
the product of human hands appears as a mystical thing, dominating 
and negating its human producers. The international heretic hunt 
serves notice that modern everyday life is a source of uncom- 
prehended, and in the present consciousness, incomprehensible, 
horrors. These horrors are openly present in South Africa, where 
human life has been dominated for a century by social relations 
summed up in a metal, gold. But the nightmares of Soweto are not 
More vivid than those of Beirut, Belfast or the Bronx. The contem- 
Porary spectacle of mass popular reaction is not confined to Islam, 
though Islam has mobilized a fanatical army where other militant 
ideologies have (for the time being) proved less successful. Despite 
important differences between imperialist Europe in the 1930s and 
the world of Islam of the 1980s, the violent obscurantism of the anti- 

Ushdie campaign draws the mind again and again to the classic 
,°rm of 20th century popular counter-revolution, in which the burn- 
'ng of books preceded the burning of people. It is only appropriate 
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that the South African government should have banned this book, 
that supporters of the ‘national liberation movement’ should have 
menaced its author and that luminaries of South African_culture 
should at the critical moment have joined in silencing him.!> 


Policing of the Mind 


Special treatment by law for any religion is incompatible with democ- 
racy. So also state restriction on religious belief. Religion cannot be 
abolished: like the state, and like value relationships, it can only 
wither away when the necessary social conditions come into exist- 
ence. Religion disappears only when the need for it disappears, and 
for this the conscious participation of all in determining the devel- 
opment of society is a basic Precondition. While there is a single beg- 
gar, there is still myth.! Anti-religious oppression has never 
removed religious consciousness and never will. By emphasizing the 
powerlessness of individuals over their own lives in the most offens- 
ive way, it serves in the end only to nurture what it claims to be abol- 
ishing, as the history of the USSR and eastern Europe shows. 
Anti-religious oppression, like religious oppression, is the negation 
of freedom of criticism, which includes above all the freedom of re- 
ligious criticism: above all, because the domination of religion over 
the mind can disappear only in the absence of constraints serving to 
justify its existence. The Muslim heretic hunt and the South African 
state are at one with each other in repudiating such freedom of criti- 
cism, indispensable to democracy. Their interference with the right 
of individuals (whether Muslim or non-Muslim) to read Rushdie’s 
book accords with their joint tendency towards a general despotism 
over society. 


At the same time, faith is set against faith by this police meddling 
in civil society, just as it is set against the preconditions of democratic 
life.!” This is in keeping with the Christian-National colouration of 
the South African state. The end result is to strengthen the fissipar- 
ous, divisive forces among the oppressed—above all, among wor- 
kers— obstructing the development of general, purely human bonds, 
reinforcing the powerlessness of society, its dependence, its lack of 
conscious maturity and self-responsibility. It is the old formula: 
Divide and rule, and complements the Bantustan and race classifi- 
cation policies of the South African state. Formation of the proleta- 
riat into a revolutionary class becomes impossible where religious, 
linguistic, racial, tribal, national, sexual or other such differences 
take precedence over its universal interest as the producer of mod- 
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ern society. The anti-Rushdie campaign is thus of first-rate concern 
to the working class movement. Muslim workers who uphold the 
South African state’s ban on Rushdie’s book look effectively to this 
state, steeped in blood, to uphold purely sectarian interests against 
the whole class. They uphold this state against themselves, negating 
the possibility of emancipation. 

Professor Meer’s suggestion that Islam represents the interests of 
the oppressed of the colonial world is nonsense. By the same token, 
the Roman Catholic Church could claim to represent politically the 
people of Lesotho, the Philippines and the whole of South and Cen- 
tral America. One need merely point to the service given by Islam to 
imperialism in Spain during the war of revolution and counter- 
revolution in the 1930s (see Searchlight South Africa No.1), or the 
mass extermination of trade unionists, peasant leaders and intellec- 
tuals in Indonesia in 1965-67 under an Islamic pogrom — supervised 
by the military, and its policy managers in the US*’—or the mass 
murder of Christian Armenians in Turkey in 1915. In France, the 
demonstrations of Muslims for religious censorship and the murder 
of Rushdie can only strengthen the main fascist party, the Front Na- 
tional, led by the ex-paratrooper in Algeria, Jean-Marie Le Pen. The 
Islamic war against literature comes also at a time of increased sup- 
port for the two main neo-Nazi parties in Germany, which are op- 
posed mainly to the Turkish immigrant workers. Instead of serving 
to strengthen unity between the minority Muslim population and the 
main body of the working class in these countries, the Islamic agita- 
tion isolates and weakens the very people it claims to represent. 


Contrary to Khomeini, it was a tremendous step for human culture 
when the founders of the American republic, especially Jefferson, 
moved to separate church and state in the early years of the USA. 
Against the ‘loathsome combination of Church and State’, Jefferson 
drafted an Act for Establishing Religious Freedom, passed by the 
Virginia assembly in 1786, stating that ‘our civil rights have no de- 
pendence on our religious opinions, any more than our opinions in 
physics or geometry’; that ‘truth is great, and will prevail if left to 
herself’; and that no-one 


Shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, place, 
or ministry whatsoever, nor shall he be enforced, restrained, molested, 
or burthened in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer, on account 
of his religious opinions or belief; but that all men shall be free to pro- 
fess, and by argument to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, 
and that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil 
Capacities (See Peterson, pp.252-53). 
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Both the French and the Russian revolutions brought about the sep- 
aration of church and state. Religion then ceases to exert executive 
power as it does today in countries such as Sudan—a multi-religious 
country, where enforcement of Islamic law has brought civil war and 
the death of tens of thousands, mainly non-Muslims. It finds its mir- 
ror image in the tyranny of the Jewish state, with its thousands of 
Muslim victims. Not only unification of the working class but unifi- 
cation or federation of groups of states becomes impossible once a 
religion seizes special privileges in the state. Religious division then 
threatens continuously to spill over into political division, civil war 
and war between states. 


As for the demand for state-funded schools controlled by this or 
that religion, modern Irish history offers proof of the mischievous ef- 
fect of clerical control of education. To demand that clerical educa- 
tion should be extended (4s many Muslims in Britain now demand) 
is to strengthen the oppressiveness and divisiveness of bourgeois so- 
ciety, which maintains itself increasingly through the obscurantism 
opposed by Jefferson. The revolutionary demand, by contrast, is for 
all schools to be secularized free of the oppressor state, and all blas- 
phemy laws to be repealed. 


The most important theme running through education in Northern 
Ireland, has been the ‘seemingly irresistible demand for segregated 
schooling’, in which religious leaders and most lay people believe 
that children ‘should be taught by teachers of their own denomina- 
tion, that children should attend school with their own co-religioni- 
sts, and that religious instruction should be woven into the school 
curriculum’ (Akenson, pp.193-95). Yet nothing serves the oppress- 
ion of the Irish (or the Lebanese, or the Cypriots) so much as politi- 
cal and religious division of the workers, which segregated schooling 
promotes. The Muslim agitation in Britain for state-funded Islamic 
schools must ghettoize social life all the more completely, both on 
religious and racial grounds, further extending the conditions of Bel- 
fast and Beirut within the main British cities. Thus far there is no evi- 
dence of substantial campaigning for state-funded Islamic schools in 
South Africa. But the campaign against Rushdie, like the statement 
by Professor Meer, augments the principle of racial segregation in 
South Africa with that of segregation by religion. The whole force of 
the struggle against segregation in South Africa over decades is ne- 
gated by the Muslim campaign. 


Nevertheless, where private religious schools are already financed 
by the state out of general taxation for some religions, as in Britain, 
it is not enough to demand an end to religious control of education. 
So long as discrimination persists against one faith, to the material 
advantage of another, the hold of religious zealots on the main body 
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of its members is strengthened, not weakened. Before the sweeping 
away Of all privileges, those who seek that change have no choice but 
to concede the principle of equal treatment of religions in relation 
to education. If Muslims demand separate schooling, as in Britain, 
then bourgeois society must be required to concede to them no less 
than it already concedes to others, precisely so that Muslims may 
freely take issue against their own religious self-limitation, as Rush- 
die has dared to do. There is no other way towards developing a ge- 
nuinely democratic consciousness, spread widely throughout the 
society. Without such a consciousness, intolerant of the least sign of 
special privilege, social revolution is impossible. To subvert the prin- 
ciple of religious privilege in toto, it must be made general. 


Birth of the New 


Tf the old refused to die, the new could not be born’. This remark, 
adapted from Gramsci, with which The Satanic Verses begins and 
ends, speaks against Rushdie’s traducers. Rich, complex and vari- 
ous, by its end the book attains a synthesis in the death of old 
Changez Chamchawala, with his eyes open, and without any word of 
God on his lips. Not having read the book before condemning it, the 
representatives of the Transvaal and the Natal Indian Congresses, 
like Professor Meer, could only miss the author’s point. Old 
Changez’s two loving and united wives, Nasreen and Kasturba, are 
of Muslim and of Hindu origin. It is a conception of the future union 
of the peoples of the Indian sub-continent, irrespective of religion. 
This is a point that has importance in South Africa, where social pro- 
test is strongly infused with religion: witness the political prominence 
of Archbishop Tutu and the Rev. Allen Boesak, or the funding of the 
New Nation by the Catholic Church, or the religious ban on inter- 
marriage between Muslim and Christian and between Hindu and 
Muslim, in a state which for a long time banned Bertrand Russell’s 
Why I Am Not a Christian. 


The attack by state, clerics and nationalist political figures on Rush- 
die and his book amounts to a campaign for suppression of criticism 
of religion. Stridently asserting the principle of segregation in per- 
sonal and social life, the clamour for Rushdie’s blood further nar- 
tows the scope of political criticism, itself under ban. It is essential 
to state: every blow against publication of The Satanic Verses, and 
still more against Rushdie himself —whether by governments or cle- 
tics or religious zealots, whether in Cape Town, Teheran, Islamabad 
Or London — is a blow against the emancipation of humanity. Of all 
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popular movements, the least supportable is a pro-slavery rebellion 
of the slaves. 


But the book will not be silenced. Its notoriety as well as its unique- 
ness will compel it to be read—especially among Muslims — and its 
merit as literature will ensure its survival. We are at the birth, pain- 
ful, bloody and difficult, of a new period of revolutionary enlighten- 
ment. 


NOTES 


1. Quoted in Hook, pp.222-23. 

2. The uproar against Rushdie derives from the text: ‘Idolatry is worse 
than carnage’ (Sura 2, 186ff., The Koran, pp.352,355). Also: ‘When the 
sacred months are over, slay the idolaters wherever you find 
them...make war on the leaders of unbelief (Sura 9, 4ff., p.321). 

3. Marx, (1977), p.243. 

4. Studies of the movement of criticism initiated by Strauss, include 
Hook, Loéwith, McLellan (1969), Wartofsky and Stepelevich. 

5. Marx (1971), p.13. 

6. Watt, pp.20, 24, 52. 

7. Text in Marx and Engels (1971), p.179. 

8. ‘Poets are followed by none save erring men...Not so the true belie- 
vers...’ (The Koran, Sura 26, 227, ‘The Poets’, p.208). Poetical contests, 
once the forum for satirical verses directed against Islam, were 
stopped by the historical Muhammad. A character in Rushdie’s book 
argues: ‘A poet’s work...To name the unnameable, to point at frauds, 
to take sides, start arguments, shape the world and stop it from going 
to sleep’ (p.97). 

9 Feuerbach (in Wartofsky, p.25) considered the Dutch philosopher, 
Spinoza (a leading element in Hegel’s philosophical synthesis) ‘the 
Moses of modern freethinkers and materialists’ because he conceived 
of God as an extended—i.e., a material — being (p.24). For this heresy 
Spinoza was expelled from the Jewish community in Amsterdam in 
1656. No doubt it was said then of him, as Professor Bhikhu Parekh 
does of Rushdie, that he had been ‘unnecessarily provocative’ to the 
pious Jews and had shown ‘lack of elementary respect’ for this immi- 
grant and refugee community, and tended to ‘demean [Jews] in their 
own and others’ eyes’ (‘Between holy text and moral void’, New States- 
man and Society, 23 March 1989). Parekh is deputy chair of the Com- 
mission for Racial Equality in Britain. 

10. Extracts from a speech of 22 February 1989 by Ruhollah al-Musavi 
al-Khomeini, (Guardian, 6 March 1989). The SACP’s embarrassment 
over the anti-Rushdie campaign follows its uncritical support for the 
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Khomeini regime, associating it with ‘popular forces’ and the ‘mass of 
the Iranian people’ (Editorial Notes, African Communist, No.82, 1980). 
It also published: ‘Why Communists Supported Khomeini: The Anti- 
Imperialist Tide in Iran’, praising the ‘leader of the revolution, Imam 
Khomeini’ and calling for ‘unity of all patriotic forces supporting Imam 
Khomeini’s line’ (ibid., pp.56-7). As with Stalin, so with the Imam. 

11. ‘Atheism’, Encyclopaedia Britannica. Macropaedia, 1979, Vol.2. 

12. See Russell, pp.446-49, 474-75. 

13. Trotsky, ‘Manifesto: Towards a Free Revolutionary Art’ (1938), in 
Siegel, pp.117-20. 

14. Marx, ‘Theses on Feuerbach’, in Early Writings, p.423. 

15. Muslim ideologues invoke the climate of Weimar Germany to jus- 
tify their death-squads against Rushdie in their attacks on ‘liberalism’, 
‘the politicians’ and the ‘dictatorship of parliament’ in Britain, coupled 
with demands for a return of the death penalty, by Yusuf Islam, who in 
a previous incarnation was known as pop singer Cat Stevens (‘Open to 
Question’, BBC2, London, 15 May 1989). 

16. A remark by Walter Benjamin, quoted in Adorno, p.199. 

17. In Saudi Arabia, the religious police, the Mutawa, enforces slamic 
law over Muslim and non-Muslim alike. The British official guide for 
expatriates working in Saudi Arabia states: ‘Murder and sexual immor- 
ality such as adultery or homosexual acts carry the death penalty in 
Saudi Arabia. So does apostasy... The death penalty is carried out in 
public, usually by decapitation...being seen with a woman who is not a 
member of your family, for example, can lead to trouble with the auth- 
orities...’ (Times, 17 March 1989). The South African press cited Saudi 
Arabia as the source of the campaign against Rushdie. 

18. ‘The mass slaughter...increased in intensity as the month of Rama- 
dan approached...In five months between 300,000 and 500,000 people 
were killed...By the end of [October 1965] a new army entered the 
field: the fanatical Muslims who claimed it as their duty to cleanse 
Muslim Indonesia of atheism...[launching] an attack on the commun- 
ists and their associates which grew through five months into one of 
the most appalling massacres of human history. The butchery was soon 
spiritually escalated into a mujahid —a Holy War. 

‘The Ulamas—the Religious Teachers—ruled that devout Muslims 
Should regard communists as kafir habir—infidels of war —who, ac- 
cording to tradition, had to be put mercilessly to death’ —(Vitachi, 
pp.138-40). The secularized intelligentsia in Afghanistan face a similar 
massacre Funded by the US and Saudi Arabia, and US armed, the mu- 
jahidin aim forcibly to thrust the city women back under the veil. Like 
the prison murders in Iran, the campaign against Rushdie expresses a 
general social reaction. 
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BUKHARIN, BUNTING AND THE ‘NATIVE 
REPUBLIC’ SLOGAN 


Baruch Hirson 


‘Stage’ Theory and the South African Left 


In early 1978, in the aftermath of the Soweto revolt, the Review of Af- 
rican Political Economy (No.11) carried a debate between Archie 
Mafeje (academician and anthropologist) and Ruth First (one-time 
leading member of the Young Communist League and then of the 
South African Communist Party—SACP) on revolutionary strategy 
in South Africa. My concern here is not their general views, but 
First’s response to Mafaje’s claim (p.26) that the transition to social- 
ism in South Africa would proceed in a ‘single stage’ without having 
to go through an intermediary democratic form. First agreed. She 
said Mafeje was ‘justifiably critical of the notion of any two-stage 
revolution’ and that this was ‘a notion long overdue for rejection’ 
(p.97): 


I agree with those who argue against the conception of a revolution hav- 
ing to pass through a national-democratic before a socialist stage. This 
is because I do not see any such thing as ‘pure’ national or ‘pure’ class 
oppression/exploitation. This is because workers are exploited as wor- 
kers and also as members of a nationally oppressed group, and not even 
their national demands can be met without the destruction of the capi- 
talist order (p.98). 


First’s conclusion is pertinent but there is much that she left unsaid. 
If the issue is exploitation, this must be seen in terms of the extrac- 
tion of surplus-value inside the largest, most concentrated, industry 
in Africa; and if black workers are oppressed this needs exploration 
Inside the context of the mine owners’ ability to stop their organiz- 
Ing a union (until recently) and the determination of white workers 
to stop their advancement. The connection with ‘national’ oppres- 
Sion, (if ‘national’ is the correct word) is problematic, even if capi- 
talists used race prejudice to prop up their barbaric treatment of the 
Work force. But the theory of stages in the struggle for change in late 
Capitalist society is absurd under any conditions. South Africa is an 
advanced capitalist society with a highly concentrated proletariat in 
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a single industry in a restricted geographical area. It is dominated by 
one mining house (Anglo American) which also controls one of the 
largest banks, many of the chemical and engineering industries and 
large tracts of land. The black proletariat provides the force capable 
of removing capitalist control and all discriminatory legislation at the 
same time and this above all calls for the elimination of a two-stage 
theory. 

I have found no response to First’s views in any open publications 
of the SACP, and the two-stage theory is maintained in tandem with 
the ‘theory’ of colonialism of a special type. Stage-theory has been 
policy since 1928 and, if there are to be no ‘blank spots’ in the his- 
tory of struggle in South Africa (to borrow a phrase used recently in 
the USSR, where whole books are blank), a review of what happened 
then is instructive. Though events of 1927-28 (and beyond) in the 
USSR have been concealed for far too long, this is not the place to 
write an extended essay on the mass destruction of the peasantry and 
the forced march to industrialization in which tens of millions lost 
their lives. This was a period in which Marxist theory was perverted 
to allow Soviet theoretians to advance the slogan of ‘socialism in one 
country’. There was a massive cover-up to conceal the destruction 
wrought in Soviet society and destroy any signs of internal criticism. 


During these vital years pseudo-left language was used to convince 
loyal party members that the victory of socialism was only a matter 
of time, and the overwhelming majority of communist party members 
throughout the world followed blindly. They accepted assurances 
that the Soviet economy was advancing towards socialism, and that 
workers everywhere were rallying to the USSR. To secure world- 
wide victory, they were told, all parties affiliated to the Comintern 
(Communist International) had to prepare for revolution. In this 
final period before victory, all opposing groups, particularly on the 
left, had to be exposed as social-fascists and destroyed. If Hitler were 
to succeed that would be of no consequence, because after him 
would come the turn of the Communist Party. The terrible tragedy 
that engulfed the world as a result of this suicidal policy is now well 
known. Millions upon millions died in gas chambers, in slave camps 
and on the battle fields. The new policy also led to the near destruc- 
tion of working class movements everywhere, most particularly in the 
colonial world. The left opposition in the USSR fought valiantly to 
stop this march to destruction, and S.P. Bunting, one of the founders 
of the CPSA, stood up bravely in Moscow to oppose the new policy 


The slogans foisted on each country in 1928 differed, but in each 
and every case were absurd. In Germany the workers were told to 
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destroy the social democrats and communists concluded a pact with 
the Nazi Party; in China the workers were told to prepare for a fresh 
revolution after they had been all but exterminated in the large 
towns. In the USA the party was required to work for a Black Belt 
Republic in the southern states; and the CPSA was ordered to work 
for a ‘Native Republic’. This, said J.H. and R.E. Simons, in one of 
their more absurd passages, was ‘a great advance in the analysis of 
the relations between national and class forces in the liberation 
movement.’ But that was not the opinion of S.P. Bunting. He fought 
against the policy at the Sixth Congress of the Comintern, and dis- 
missed the facile position of the proponents of the new policy with 
arguments that have stood the test of time. Bunting’s contribution is 
not generally known. Even the version printed in /nprecorr in 1928 is 
virtually unknown. It is reprinted for the first time, from the fuller 
(uncensored) stenographic record, in this issue of Searchlight South 
Africa. 

The architect of the new policy imposed on the world Communist 
movement was Bukharin, Stalin’s main ally in the fight against the 
left opposition. Central to his view was the belief that socialism could 
be built ‘at the pace of a tortoise’ inside an isolated Soviet state. In 
alliance with Stalin he attacked the oppositions’ view that the Rus- 
sian revolution was in danger if it remained isolated in a capitalist 
world. The struggle inside the USSR was bitter and ended with the 
execution of all the one-time leading Bolsheviks (excluding Stalin). 
Those events—tho ‘blank spots’ of Soviet history—cannot be re- 
counted here: my concern is with events in so-called backward coun- 
tries and the simplistic two-stage theory foisted on their communist 
parties. 


Bunting believed at the time that behind the debate lay a hidden 
agenda and in a letter to Edward Roux on 5 December 1928 said: 


the language about ‘stages’ represents ideological rather than chronologi- 
cal sequence (though I think it was dictated by the analogy of a bour- 
geois democratic native revolution in China, but of course I didn’t say 
that) as really no black republic in SA could be achieved without over- 
throwing capitalist nile. And I think the ‘stage’ part of the formula is ver- 
biage. (My stress) My idea is to carry on as best we can with the slogan 
and see how it goes, emphasizing about the ‘minorities’ so as to escape 
the N[ative] Admit tions Act, but to concentrate rather on agita- 
tion and indignation as hitherto, and, at the Cape election, to con- 
centrate maehaly: on the Cape vote and the 101 degradations\ disabilities 
etc. There is somethingnot quite intelligible to the crowd about ‘Indepena- 
ent Native Republic’. They all ask Well, if it doesn’t mean driving the 
Whites into the sea, what does it mean?’ and they don’t want something 
at involves a lot of explanation. (My stress). 
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This was a remarkable statement by a remarkable man, who did not 
adhere to the left opposition in the USSR and remained loyal to the 
Comintern throughout his life. It is doubtful whether Bunting saw 
the opposition’s documents (distributed secretly at the congress in 
the face of party opposition) which condemned the policy of build- 
ing socialism in one country and the disastrous policy in China 
(where the Communist Party was ordered to subordinate its policy 
to that of the Kuomintang, the ‘bourgeois’ nationalist movement), 
Like most delegates to the Comintern congress Bunting did not in- 
tervene in discussions on policy inside the USSR, but he was too as- 
tute to miss the Chinese connection. However, he was concerned 
primarily with events in South Africa and in this analysis the South 
African situation will be placed first. 


Colonies and ‘National Liberation’ 


Soon after it was launched in 1915 the International Socialist 
League —ISL (led by Bunting, Ivon Jones and W.H. Andrews) called 
for a new international headed by Karl Liebknecht, the anti-warite 
in the German parliament. Consequently the ISL sought member- 
ship of the new Third International when it was formed in 1919 and 
as part of the Communist Party joined the Comintern in 1921. Dele- 
gates went to its Congresses in Moscow and returned with new ideas 
on the international economy, the revolutionary potential in Euro- 
pean states, the problems of social transformation in the USSR and 
even more central to South Africa, the issue of ‘national liberation.’ 
S.P. Bunting, a delegate to the fourth Congress in 1922, reported 
back on ‘The Colonial Labour Front’ (typescript, 23 October 1922, 
Hoover Institute Microfilm Africa 484, reel 5). He wrote this eight 
months after the end of a general strike in which white miners fought 
to prevent their replacement by blacks at lower wages. The CPSA 
had erred grievously in supporting the strike, but although Bunting’s 
paper addressed the problem of a divided working class, he did not 
refer to it specifically. He first quoted from the theses of the Second 
Congress (of 1920) which stated Comintern policy on the national 
and colonial questions as being: 


chiefly to bring about a union of proletarian and working masses of all 
nations and countries for a mass revolutionary struggle leading to the 
overthrow of capitalism. 


Quoting further, Bunting said that support for national liberation 
and peasant movements was to be given ‘for the exclusive purpose o! 
uniting the various units ot tne future proletarian parties there.’ The 
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victory over capitalism required the complete union of the workers 
of Europe and the toiling masses of all nations, but to the delight of 
the capitalists, the workers of Europe and the colonial countries had 
not set up a ‘united front’. Australian workers were antagonistic to 
Chinese and Japanese workers, US workers lynched and persecuted 
Negroes, and South African whites entrenched themselves against 
black competition, and vice versa. Continuing, he said: 


The struggle against deep-rooted petty bourgeois national prejudices, 
manifesting themselves in various forms such as race hatred, national 
antagonism and anti-semitism [and he added, nigrophobia (sic) must 
be brought to the foreground. 


Race prejudice, he said, was largely based on competition in the la- 
bour market ‘and was most acute where such competition is most 
keenly felt.’ The better paid white workers could not be expected to 
unite with ‘cheap labour’ that threatened to take their jobs, any more 
than cheap labour could co-operate with those (white) workers who 
‘became their masters’ accomplices in "keeping them in their place", 
closing various avenues of employment and objecting to them getting 
"equal pay" for equal work.’ Obstacles to united action had to be 
overcome, said Bunting, and he referred to a supplementary thesis: 


The CI [Communist International] and the parties affected must 
struggle to develop class consciousness in the working masses of the col- 
onies...But even such agitation or organization does not of itself produce 
the World United Labour Front, the ‘joint struggle’, the cooperation 
and ‘union of the working masses of all countries’ notwithstanding cu- 
mulative disparities of race, colour, language, pay, grade, standard of 
living and civilization, such as is required by the CL. 


Effective propaganda needed an atmosphere of co-operation be- 
tween the races but, in both South Africa and the US, most white 
workers were hostile to any work being done among the blacks. This 
was not acceptable: 


We cannot leave the coloured workers alone. Men who are good enough 
to exploit are good enough to organize; especially in view of the enor- 
mous proportion of the world’s profits that is made from the exploita- 
tion of this cheap coloured labour... 


The struggle required the support of the black workers, and white 
Workers had to be persuaded to join the fight for socialism on an in- 
ternational scale. In Africa, in the Pacific, and in the US, 
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where a real national liberation movement of the coloured people is 
hardly practical politics and a peasant party with hope of success hard- 
ly exists...the only revolutionary movement of the subject people is the 
movement of their workers organized as workers. At least that move- 
ment must be stressed as an additional weapon and not necessarily one 
to be postponed in order of time, for in the Labour movement nothing 
comes first, all arms must be brought into action at once, And as the 
Supplementary Thesis says, ‘we must in any case struggle against con- 
trol by bourgeois democratic national movements over the mass action 
of poor and ignorant peasants and workers for their liberation from all 
sorts of exploitation.’ 


Bunting concluded by saying that 


It is as workers that whites and natives find their point of contact as well 
as of repulsion. The proletarian movement is, or eventually becomes, 
the strongest revolutionary weapon in every country; it is the one Feste 
Burg|strong fortress}, now and hereafter, ofthe oppressed and exploited 
of the whole world. 


There were problems in Bunting’s formulations and these stemmed 
partly from the theses of the Communist International which failed 
to examine the nature of capitalism and the relative strengths of the 
ruling class, the working, peasant and middle classes in most colo- 
nial countries. The Comintern offered no guidelines for countries in 
which the working class was divided along race lines despite the ex- 
tensive writings by Jones (in Moscow) on the 1922 strike in South Af- 
rica. Nonetheless, members of the CPSA accepted Bunting’s report 
in late 1922 and it was this formulation that was so rudely discarded 
in 1928. 


During 1923-1928 the CPSA oscillated between work with white and 

with black workers. It followed the example of the British party in 
seeking affiliation with the all-white SALP, and even supported the 
Labour-Nationalist alliance in the 1924 general election. Yet, simul- 
taneously, leading party members worked with the rapidly growing 
Industrial and Commercial Workers Union of Africa (the ICU) and 
won many leading members to the CPSA. The majority in the Young 
Communist League appealed to, and gained support from, the inter- 
national body in Germany in directing attention towards the 
organization of black youth. The CPSA was making progress, bu! 
after the death of Lenin in 1924 it (and every communist party in thc 
world), was drawn into the turmoil that enveloped the USSR. 


The struggle against Trotsky and the Left Opposition commenced 
soon after the death of Lenin. On 13 December 1924 Bukharin led 
the theoretical assault. In his paper ‘Concerning the Theories of Per- 
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manent Revolution’ (reprinted in Inprecorr, Vol.5, No.13, 1925; ex- 
tracts in R.V. Daniels, Vol.1, pp.261-65.). He said that Trotsky had 
underestimated the peasantry and, contrary to previous Marxist 
theorists (including Lenin who condemned the peasant based policy 
of the populists), Bukharin claimed that the peasantry was a ‘great 
liberating force’ and that consequent on the failure of the European 
workers to take power aid would come to the USSR from the colo- 
nial peasantry. He maintained subsequently that nationalist upris- 
ings in the colonies would deprive imperialist nations of markets and 
materials, and without colonies western capitalism could not survive. 
Consequently, the agrarian revolution would be decisive and usher 
in communism. 


On 22 August 1925 the Political Commission attached to the Presid- 
ium of the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
(ECCI) met in Moscow to discuss the South African situation, 
Bukharin was in the chair (Zinoviev having been deposed). Alexan- 
der Troyanovsky was specailly invited. He had been a Bolshevik be- 
fore 1913, was anti-Bolshevik in 1917; Soviet diplomat in Japan 
(1927-33) and the US (1933-35). He had assisted Stalin in his work 
on the ‘National Question’ but it is not known why he appeared be- 
fore this sub-committee. He said little attention had been paid to 
South Africa, but ‘the new colonial position of the Comintern,’ re- 
quired that the situation there be discussed. However, unable to pro- 
pose any change in policy he concentrated on the role of the workers. 
He said that the demand by white miners for ‘South Africa for the 
Whites...did not mean a desire to abolish black labour, but signified 
the supremacy of whites in South Africa and the oppression of the 
blacks.’ The stumbling block was the lack or organization in CP ac- 
tivity. 

He continued: 


The ruling class in South Africa, and in no less degree the English gov- 
ernment, make every endeavour to prevent any real agitation in favour 
of higher wages and better conditions for the native workmen, since they 
clearly understand that unrest among the natives would seriously affect 
the gold supplies for the world market. And of course the ruling class 
makes every effort to avert such a crisis. 

Thus wesee that the more educated natives are subsidized and it is firm- 
ly impressed upon them that the English government is the protector of 
the natives. It would be superfluous to mention that the government has 
at its disposal an expensive espionage system for the purpose of reveal- 
ing the slightest sign of dissatisfaction and dealing with it on the spot. 
(Stenographic report, South African Department of Justice files, micro- 
film, London University). 
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Troyanovsky had apparently failed, but over the period 1926-30 new 
demands were made on the CPSA that it change its central slogan to 
conform with ‘the new colonial position of the Comintern.’ 


Towards the Sixth Congress of the Comintern 


After 1925 discussion on colonial liberation dominated the Comin- 
tern’s agenda. First there was an abortive move in 1926 to launch a 
League of the Oppressed People, sponsored by veteran communists 
M.N. Roy (India), Pham Van Dong (Vietnam) and Korean nationa- 
lists. Thereafter the Berlin Branch of the CP convened a conference 
to launch the League against Imperialism in Brussels, using funds 
from Mexico (which aimed to lead the Latin American states against 
the US) and from the Kuomintang (which still projected a radical 
position). 

The conference was attended by communists, socialists and leading 
nationalists from Asia. There were also black American communists, 
many of them former members of the African Blood Brotherhood 
which called for the world-wide liberation of the Negro race. South 
Africa sent three delegates: Josiah Tshangana Gumede, veteran 
member and forthcoming President of the ANC; James La Guma, 
formerly general secretary of the ICU and member of the CPSA; and 
Daniel Colraine, secretary of the Garment Workers Union. Accord- 
ing to Inprecorr (Vol.7, No.16, February 1927): 


Gumede greeted the Congress in the name of the Zulu whose situation 
he described as socially and politically miserable. The natives were cut 
off from all forms of qualified work. The trade unions of the white wor- 
kers refused to have anything to do with the negroes. The only party 
which represented the interests of the negroes and took the negroes into 
its ranks was the Communist Party. 


In an atmosphere charged with nationalism the South Africans 
moved the resolution calling for ‘the right of self-determination 
through the complete overthrow of capitalism and imperial domina- 
tion.’ This was carried unanimously and Gumede declared: ‘We are 
waiting and longing for the liberation that must come’. 


ECCI seized on the nationalism of the Black Brotherhood to ad- 
vance the demand for ‘national self determination in the souther™ 
states, where the negro forms a majority’ with the right to secede 
from the US. Earl Browder (US party leader) later boasted: ‘W° 
could not have arrived at our programme only upon the basis of ou’ 
own American experience.’ (Quoted in Harvey Klehr, p.325). The 
‘Native Republic’ slogan for South Africa was also Moscow made. 
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La Guma went to Moscow and met members of ECCI, the Anglo- 
American secretariat, and the Negro Commission, the sub-commit- 
tee which took decisions on South Africa and the US. There are no 
reports of what was said, and Simons (p.390) gives only hypothetical 
reconstructions. But the background was ominous. In China, the 
Kuomintang had just massacred Communists and trade unionists; in 
Moscow, the left opposition had been defeated and was being 
hounded out of the Bolshevik Party; and with plans for accelerated 
industrialization in the USSR, Bukharin’s tortoise-paced socialism 
was under attack. 


In November Gumede and La Guma were in Moscow for the tenth 
anniversary of the Russian revolution. The colonies were discussed 
under the shadow of events in China, leading in December to the ex- 
pulsion of Zinoviev, Kamenev and Trotsky from the Communist 
Party. It is doubtful whether this background was known, or if known, 
was understood by the South Africans. They made no mention of 
them when they returned to South Africa, but they also did nothing 
about the League against Imperialism. Colraine who had said that 
he would work to further its aims had a change of heart. Gumede 
again praised the Communists as the only sincere and honest fight- 
ers for the emancipation of the oppressed, but elected President of 
the ANC, did not set up a branch of the League in South Africa. He 
also accepted an engagement in the Cape to canvas for the South Af- 
rican Party (the party of General Smuts) in the forthcoming Cape 
election although Wolton, secretary of the CPSA, was a candidate. 


The Sixth Congres of the Comintern 


The Sixth Congress of the Comintern was due to meet in July 1928, 
and the new policy was sent by ECCI as a draft resolution to the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the CPSA. This document (printed in 
Communist International, Vol.6, No.2, 19 December 1928) stated 
that the central feature of South Africa was: ‘the growing tendency 
to expropriate the land from the negroes and from a certain section 
of the white farming population...[and the endeavour by] legislative 
Means to create a cheap market of labour power and areserve army.’ 


Ina crude historical sketch the resolution stated that 


the country was seized by violence by foreign exploiters, and land ex- 
propriated from the natives, who were met by a policy of extermination 
'n the first stages of colonization, and conditions of semi-slavery estab- 
lished for the overwhelming majority of the native masses... 
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‘[South Africa was] a British dominion of the colonial type’ [what- 
ever that meant] and in the fight against British domination and the 
white bourgeoisie, the CPSA was required to advance the slogan of 
‘an independent native South African republic as a stage towards a 
workers and peasants republic with full equal rights for all races, 
black, coloured and white.’ This included the ‘restitution of the land 
to the landless and land-poor population.’ The CPSA had to build a 
mass party based ‘chiefly upon the native toiling masses while conti- 
nuing to work actively among the white workers’; bring Africans into 
‘the active leadership of the party, locally and centrally’; participate 
in ‘the embryonic national organizations among the natives, such as 
the ANC...[which should be transformed] into a fighting nationalist 
revolutionary organ...based upon the trade unions, peasant organiza- 
tions, etc.’ The land programme of the CPSA (printed in /nterna- 
tional, No. 449, 2 January 1925) was criticized as insufficient. The 
party had called for the appropriation of the big estates and their di- 
vision among landless Whites and Africans but that had to be made 
concrete: 


The party must show that the basic question in the agrarian situation in 
South Africa is the land hunger of the blacks and that their interest is of 
poe importance in the solution of the agrarian question. Efforts should 

© made immediately to develop plans to organize the native peasants 
into peasant unions and the native agricultural workers into trade 
unions, while attention to the poor agrarian whites must in no way be 
minimized. 


Besides containing crude historical generalizations the ‘resolution’ 
ignored the centrality of gold in the country’s economy. The central 
question in South Africa in 1927 was not the land question, but the 
position of workers inside a highly exploitative industrializing econ- 
omy. The expropriation of the land in wars of dispossession had op- 
ened the way for later proletarianization, and to revert back to 
peasant status (if that was indeed possible) would destroy the 
country’s industrial base. South Africa was an advancing capitalist 
country and the proletariat that had been recruited to produce its 
gold and other minerals held the key to the social transformation of 
South Africa. In so far as that class was divided on racial grounds, 
and the uneven development of the country helped maintain that di- 
vision, there was no possibility of change in South Africa in 1928. To 
seek such change through peasant unions and to suggest that the 
poor white farmers could be organized by the CPSA was patently ab- 
surd. 


However, the proceedings of the Comintern Congress in July 1928 
was not concerned with such niceties. Stalin gave the keynote speech 
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and declared that the ‘stabilization’ of capitalism had come to an 
end, giving way to a period in which imperialism was planning to at- 
tack the USSR. Socialism was being built in one country, and na- 
tional communist parties should be so powerful that no capitalist 
country would dare attack the USSR. Accepting the analysis, the Co- 
mintern predicted a catastrophic economic crisis in capitalist coun- 
tries followed by a chain of revolutions. Consequently, communists 
had to prepare for the seizure of power through a general strike and 
armed insurrection. The claim that the western powers were prepar- 
ing to attack the USSR was patently false, but even more absurd was 
the contention that capitalism was about to be overthrown, How they 
could hit back and attack the USSR when they were about to be over- 
thrown was not explained. However, to prepare for this revolution 
Comintern rules were altered, obliging parties to obey all ECCI di- 
rectives. 


Bunting’s Criticism of the ‘Native Republic’ Slogan 


When the South African delegates appeared at the Negro Com- 
mission, dominated by ‘Comrade Bennett’ (Petrovsky), they were 
given a poor hearing and treated with scarcely concealed contempt. 
Roux, who accepted the arguments of Bukharin and Petrovsky, wrote 
to Wolton of 5 September 1928 saying that he had proposed that the 
slogan be amended to call for ‘an independent workers’ and peas- 
ants’ S. African Republic, with equal rights for all toilers irrespec- 
tive of colour, as a basis for a native majority government.’: this would 
meet the claims of black workers, and provide a means by which to 
approach white workers. The Commission rejected this and ‘would 
not even allow a slight editorial change in the wording, because they 
said, any such slight change would be interpreted as a partial victory 
for the S. African delegation.’ They had to accept the Native Repub- 
lic slogan, or stand condemned as ‘enemies’ to be discounted, slan- 
dered and silenced. (Correspondence on Hoover microfilm.) 


The confrontation was absurd. Black majority rule was not in ques- 
tion (this having been the unspoken policy of the CPSA for many 
years), and the party leadership knew that they had failed to work in 
the rural areas. But that was not really the issue. What was at stake 
was: firstly, Bukharin’s insistance that the ‘colonial masses’, with a 
Mainly peasant constituency, were ready for bourgeois democratic 
revolution; and secondly, as Bunting realised, policies in the Comin- 
tern were being shaped by the views of the Soviet leadership on 
€vents in China. It was this understanding that led to Bunting’s let- 
ter to Roux of 5 December 1928 (quoted above). 
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Bunting’s arguments followed the earlier resolutions of the 
Comintern and placed the proletariat at the centre of any revolu- 
tionary change. This was not a general lack of theory in the party, as 
Roux maintained. Bunting had far more understanding of Marxism 
than the time-servers in the Comintern. But something far worse was 
happeninbg in the communist world. The turmoil in the Comintern 
had penetrated party ranks. In his letter to Roux of 5 December, after 
his return to South Africa, Bunting said that he had been informed 
of letters sent by Wolton and La Guma to the Negro Commission 
condemning the delegation [the Buntings and Roux]. This was inex- 
cusable. 


The party split over the new slogan. Many officials in the white trade 
unions, including Bill Andrews, refused to accept it. African mem- 
bers could not understand the need for the new slogan because they 
had always understood party policy to point to a black majority 
government, and the leaders of the communist-led black trade 
unions, Ben Weinbren and T.W. Thibedi, were totally opposed to the 
slogan. However, there was a new side to the issue that was not fore- 
seen: racism appeared in the ranks ofthe CPSA in the period 1929- 
32. This was noted by Frank Glass (see Searchlight South Africa, 
No.1), and is contained in the coded message written by La Guma. 


Of the three South African delegates to Brussels, La Guma was the 
only champion of the ‘Native Republic’ slogan. In a hand-written 
(and unpublished) document entitled ‘Who’s for the Third Interna- 
tional: Thesis on S.A’, snippets of which are quoted by Simons 
(p.409), La Guma asked: 


whether it was ‘in accord with Communist principles’ to sacrifice or 
delay the freedom of the large majority ‘in the interest of a small mi- 
nority of imperialistically imbued white workers?’ They had refused to 
hear the Party’s message for twenty years...In 1922 they rose in arms on 
the Rand ‘to perpetuate our serfdom’; now through the Labour Party, 
they supported anti-native legislation and the enactment of colour bars 
in industry. A ‘ray of hope has appeared on the horizon in the shape of 
an effective fre oe and equality with other peoples’ for which ‘the en- 
slaved black masses of South A Africa would be prepared to demonstrate 
their manhood and desire... 


But there was also dissenstion among party members who sided with 
the Comintern leaders. Wolton and his wife wanted to leave the 
country, and gave as their excuse the need for blacks to take over the 
leadership. It was suggested that La Guma should take Wolton’s 
place as secretary, but (according to Bunting) La Guma had ‘come 
into a small fortune’ near Cape Town’ and would not leave it. Also 
he was on bad terms with many party members and shortly thereafter 
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canvassed for an independent Nationalist candidate in the election 
in which Wolton was a candidate, and was expelled from the CPSA. 


Bunting tried to soften the impact of the new slogan by talking of a 
Workers and Peasants Republic and denying that this would lead to 
a ‘black dictatorship.’ At the party conference he allowed ‘full dis- 
cussion for the sake of arriving at an understanding but in com- 
pliance with the new Comintern statutes he disallowed amendments 
or areference back for further discussion (letter to Roux, 9 January 
1929). In effect, he implemented a policy which ensured his own de- 
struction and which crippled the CPSA. 


Party activities did not change much after the Native Republic slo- 
gan was ratified by conference. Party members had been organizing 
in the smaller towns and villages and this continued. The CPSA did 
not organize peasant unions, and could not pay ‘attention to the poor 
agrarian whites’ as demanded by the Comintern. Then, in June 1929, 
before the shift to the ‘left’ was enforced, the CPSA scored its grea- 
test success in the reserves. Bunting stood as parliamentary candi- 
date in the Transkei. With Rebecca Bunting and Gana Makabeni he 
conducted a three month campaign, addressed crowds of thousands, 
and won a number of recruits to the CPSA. The three communists 
faced continual police harassment, and were charged on several oc- 
casions under the Native Administration Act, (which made it an of- 
fence for any person to incite racial hostility). Despite administrative 
pressure Bunting secured enough votes to save his deposit and that 
alone was a notable success. 


At Manzana, Bunting started the League of African Rights, which 
he described as a ‘designedly innocuous organization with the 
preservation and extension of the Native franchise and universal free 
education as the prime objective.’ A national conference was 
planned for December with leading members of the ANC and ICU 
(as individuals and not in their official capacities) listed as sponsors. 
In a report to ECCI (undated) the secretary of the CPSA said the 
objective was to form local groups that would affiliate to the League 
and that the Party would maintain its full independence. There was 
‘no danger of the Party fusing with reformist organizations or losing 
its identity or its leadership of the mass struggle:’ 


The participation of native leaders and the affiliation of national organ- 
izations has been sought, and would be welcome if it were forthcoming, 
but primarily we are appealing to the native masses to unite in opposi- 
tion to the Hertzog bills. It must be remembered that existing native or- 
ganizations are weak and have a verysmall membership. The main mass 
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of natives throughout the country being completely unattached politi- 
cally. To sweep into political activity the vast mass of unorganized na- 
tives is the main task of the League. 


He said the League, which allowed the CPSA to extend its influence, 
would emulate the British Chartists by launching a ‘Petition of Afri- 
can Rights’ embodying ‘popular demands of the democratic revolu- 
tion.’ This was not a reformist gesture and the ‘reformist’ leaders 
were fighting the petition and boycotting it. The party was promot- 
ing the slogan Mayibuye! (Return to us our country!) and would or- 
ganize meetings and mass demonstrations., improving the Party’s 
ability to resist moves by the government to introduce drastic legis- 
lation and possible banning. 


ECCI was not moved and insisted that the League be dissolved. 
Douglas and Molly Wolton, the main proponents of the Comintern’s 
slogan left for Moscow in July 1929 and claimed there that the exist- 
ing Party leadership was reformist and tinged with white racism. On 
their return they demanded change. The CPSA was not revolution- 
ary enough; it lagged behind mass discontent; it should not support 
reformists like Gumede or petty bourgeois nationalist bodies like the 
ICU and the ANC. The party had to ‘strive to organize mass actions 
of the peasants,’ linking such actions to an ‘Independent Native Re- 
public,’ and the confiscation of all the land (Simons, pp.438-40). 


A Case of Political Suicide 


It is not my intention to provide a history of the CPSA, but only to 
trace the effect of Comintern policy on the CPSA in those crucial 
years when careful organizational work might have built a mass 
movement. However, the course was set by ECCI. Isolated and torn 
by internal squabbling, the CPSA launched an anti-pass campaign 
for Dingane’s Day (16 December) 1930 under slogans such as that 
coined by Josiah Ngedlane, a party activist: 


Freedom or Death. Let us go forward in the spirit of Dingaan, Makana 
and Moshesh to free our country from white imperialism. 


The campaign failed. Approximately 150 passes were burned in 
Johannesburg; 300 in Potchefstroom; 400 in Pretoria, and 3,000 in 
Durban. In Durban, however, the slogan ‘Freedom or Death’ became 
reality when the party organizer Johannes Nkosi and three others 
were killed and twenty others seriously injured by police who came 
prepared for the skirmish and attacked the demonstrators. The party 
pressed on, saying the campaign was justified, and called for its 
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extension in locations, farms, mines and factories. The government 
banished party members, prohibited public gatherings, expelled or- 
ganizers from towns. The CPSA was isolated, the Woltons resigned 
and went to Britain, and party membership plummeted. Alongside 
this debacle, the ICU in Natal was decimated, and with the ANC ex- 
erting little influence, there was little opposition left in the country. 
Not until the Comintern reversed its policy in 1935 (a move decided 
in Moscow with little to do with conditions in South Africa) was the 
CPSA allowed to drop the Native Republic slogan. By this time its 
total membership in the country had fallen to 150. 


[The Native Republic slogan was opposed, for different reasons, by persons who 
supported the left opposition in South Africa. Their history, and Trotsky's critical re- 
sponse to their arguments, will be discussed in the next issue of Searchlight South 
Africa]. 
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A TRIBUTE FROM SPARK (organ of the V/orkers Party of 
South Africa) on the death of SP. Bunting, 1936. 


The revolutionary movement has lost a valuable member. But 
in Bunting, South Africa has lost something more than a valu- 
able member, something more than an honest revolutionary. 
It has lost a leader, a pioneer, a Bolshevik. And the Revolution- 
ary Movement in South Africa, so poor both in quality and 
quantity, will find it difficult to repolace a man of Bunting’s 
calibre. Such men are rare. 

Hewas one of the first to break not only with the Labour Party, 
but with Social Democracy; one of the first to hail the October 
Revolution in Russia, one of the first to form the Communist 
Party. And as an ardent Communist he had to fight, and did 
fight, enemies of every possible kind — Imperialism and Capi- 
talism and their lackeys; the Labour Party; anarchists of vari- 
ous brands inside the Communist Party; and last, but not least, 
white chauvenism. When, moreover, he had succeeded in 
building up a Communist Party, he was deposed and ex- 
a ea opposing as unsuitable the slogan of ‘Native Re- 
public.’ 

Bunting will always remain a living symbol in the South Afri- 
can Revolutionary Movement. For none in South Africa was 
so beloved as Bunting bythe Bantu workers and peasants, who, 
thanks to him, were drawn into the movement. It was they who 
most fully appreciated his great loving heart, the true qualities 
of his character, his crystal-clear honesty as a man and as arev- 
olutionary. This is not the time to recall his faults and mistakes. 
Who among us is faultless and which of us does not make mis- 
takes? 

The memory of Bunting will remain with us. 


DOCUMENT 


S.P. BUNTING AT THE 6th CONGRESS OF 
THE COMINTERN, 1928 


SESSION: 23 JULY 1928 


Comrades, I think it would be a good practice if the speaker an- 
nounced himself, because we cannot hear from the chair who is 
speaking. Therefore, I begin this practice by announcing my own 
name which is $.P. Bunting, from South Africa. 

I notice that all the speakers have been talking about Com. 
Bukharin’s speech and saying ‘we are being neglected’, etc. I suppose 
we are going to say the same thing on behalf of South Africa, for we 
too think our affairs are important. Africa as a whole is a continent 
with 120 million inhabitants and I cannot say much about most of it, 
but I want to speak on the proletarian character of the subject races 
of South Africa; and here we also say that Comrade Bukharin’s 
speech and in fact the Communist International literature in general, 
treats these races to a certain extent in somewhat Cinderella-like 
fashion. We know the theoretical importance given to the colonial 
movement, and I will not speak of that at the moment; but as regards 
the proletarian value of the African workers I agree with Comrade 
Ford that to neglect the value of the Negro proletariat is a very great 
mistake. The fighting strength after all of the colonial masses, for any 
objective, consists very largely in their working class, particularly in 
a country like ours where a native movement, proletarian or nation- 
alist for that matter, has no chance for the present of being an armed 
movement, it must depend on its industrial weapons, on strikes and 
on political struggles and little more for the present, It is in the field 
of industrial strikes that the greatest militancy is shown and the grea- 
test power exercised in South Africa as in India too, I think. 


Of course, the bulk of the negro population of Africa, even of South 
Africa, is not proletarian; [just as the peasants are more numerous 
than the poroletariat] in most countries, e.g. in .the USA. But in Af- 
rica, at any rate, far more of them are exploited than just those who 
Could be strictly called working class. In West Africa, peasants nomi- 
nally independent, are exploited in respect of their rubber. In South 

frica again, our large ‘peasantry’ is continuously drawn upon to 
Supply workers for the mines and other large industries or for the 
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farms. These workers are peasantry part of the time and workers part 
of the time so that the working class is really very widespread, and it 
is also by far the STRONGEST section of the native population when 
it comes to action. 

Nowif, as is said, as we have always been told, imperialism battens 
on colonies, has more power than ever before because it has the col- 
onies as a mainstay to supply the super-profits, as fields of invest- 
ment, as places of refuge for capital which cannot find sufficient 
profit in the home country, then it must follow that equally import- 
ant is the labour which provides this profit. As a matter of fact, of 
course, both in our colony and others, there are capitalist enterprises 
of great importance. In our country the gold industry is a very first 
class capitalist development. It is vitally necessary to capitalism, and 
not least in times of war. It is not a case of ‘backward industry’ in any 
way. It is highly developed. An iron and steel industry is also about 
to be launched and other big enterprises of all kinds show that ours 
is not just a medieval, feudal, peasant country. The power of labour 
therefore, is of very great importance. I do not know if we ought to 
say that the colonial section of the labour movement in general is the 
most important, but I think we can say that it is the most important 
weapon for the overthrow of capitalist rule. Moreover, colonial la- 
bour is responsible for a great deal of the unemployment in the 
‘home’ countries of the capitalists. All sorts of causes are assigned, 
but one cause is that industries have been moved from the home 
countries to colonial countries, and that is one of the reasons why 
unemployment increases in the home country. At any rate, this back- 
ward labour, or if you like, this ‘uncivilized’ labour as it is called in 
our country, may play as important a part in the attack on capitalism 
as the highly civilized labour, of e.g. the United States. 


Of course the native labour movement in South Africa is only an in- 
fant movement; but it is a good, healthy, lusty infant, very responsive 
to our propaganda and is growing fast. Our native workers are true- 
to-type proletarians, as worthy of being called workers as anybody 
in the world. In spite of the special disabilities placed upon them as 
a subject race, nevertheless, I say these are as real proletarians as 
any in the world, they are as nakedly exploited, down to the bone; 
the relationship of master and servant, employer and employed, ex- 
ploiter and exploited, is as clear and classical as it could be. The first 
native strike in Johannesburg was a strike of ‘sanitary bucket boys’, 
ie. engaged in the most degraded ‘kaffirs’ work’. In a native school 
which we are carrying on in Johannesburg, we use the Communist 
Manifesto as a text book, reading it with workers who are actually 
workers in the factories, mines, workshops, stores, etc. we read the 
well known characterizations of capitalism and the proletariat in the 
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Communist Manifesto, and the pupils always agree, after arguing and 
stu[d]ying about what they have read, how completely and correctly 
every single characterization applies to themselves: ‘we recognize’, 
they say, ‘how we have become workers, how we have been driven off 
the land, onto the industrial markets, how we are deprived of family 
life, of property, of culture, etc.’ exactly as in the history of the Eu- 
ropean countries. And they have the advantage over the European 
workers, that they are not sophisticated with petty bourgeois or im- 
perialist ideas (except religion, and even that is not native to them); 
which all helps greatly in the work of making them revolutionary. 
And in fact the trade unions which we have formed are applying to 
the Red International of Labour Unions to be admitted to that or- 
ganization. It is true that the ICU which hitherto has been a strong 
union of natives in South Africa, is affiliated to Amsterdam; but the 
Communist Party, finding this body of no use owing to its reformist 
leadership, has found it necessary to form fresh trade unions which 
have already been baptized in the fire of strikes, and which are ready 
to apply to the Red International for affiliation. 


I should like in all modesty to point out that the Communist Inter- 
national gives insufficient attention to this aspect of the colonial 
masses. I was reading the draft programme of the Communist Inter- 
national, where it says that there are two main revolutionary forces: 
the ‘proletariat’ in the countries at home, and the ‘masses’ in the col- 
onies. I beg to protest against this bald distinction. Our workers are 
not ONLY mere ‘masses’, they are as truly proletarians as any in the 
world. The draft programme assigns to the colonies the one task of 
revolting against imperialism. All good and well. I may say that such 
nationalist revolt as we have had so far in South Africa has not been 
on the part of the black workers, but on the part of the Dutch Na- 
tionalists. The Dutch Nationalists have had their fling, and have 
made peace with Britain, and have agreed with a formula which gives 
them nominal independence; there is not much more to be expected 
from them, By all means let a nationalist movement carry on. But we 
can do more as a working class movement in South Africa. It is not 
good medical science to have one particular pill which you apply for 
all illnesses. Is it good politics to say that the function of every col- 
ony, irrespective of circumstances, is the same everywhere, and that 
its ONE AND ONLY TASK is to revolt against imperialism? What of the 
colonial proletariat, why is it that they are thus discussed? There is 
no reference in the draft programme, or in Comrade Bukharin’s 
speech to the colonial proletariat, as such, to the class power of these 
colonial workers: as a class they are relegated to inactivity. 


I was speaking to a comrade of the English Party, and advancing 
the view I am now advancing, and he said ‘How can you talk like that? 
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Look at the number of years of experience of capitalism and organ- 
ization behind the British working class, which you have not got.’ 
Agreed. But we are exploited down to the bone under the capitalist 
system and we have got to fight and [have the] determination to re- 
sist: what more do you want? We did not have to wait for capitalism 
to develop: it has been thrust upon us ‘fully armed’, fully developed. 

Is not the distinction between European ‘proletariat’ and colonial 
‘masses’ exactly the way our ‘aristocracy of labour’ treats the black 
workers? The ‘prejudice’ of the white worker is not that he wants to 
kill the black worker, but that he looks upon him not as a fellow- 
worker but as native ‘masses’. The Communist Party has declared 
and proved that he is a working man as well like anyone else, and I 
want to bring that experience to the notice of the Communist Inter- 
national. If you will regard them also as workers, as proletarians, you 
will take a different view of the situation. We must abolish this pub- 
lic form of colour prejudice, or ‘colour bar’. Uncouth, backward, il- 
literate, degraded, even barbaric you may call them if you like; they 
cannot read or write, most of them; but they work, they produce 
profit, and they organize and will fight. They are the great majority, 
they have the future in their hands, and they are going to rule, not 
only in the colonial countries, but in the world. We are going to see 
not 2 or 3% of non-European representatives in this Congress, but 
80 or 90% representing the real strength of the entire colonial work- 
ing class. 

I might say that the Red International of Labour Unions seems to 
adopt a more matter of fact view of the colonial working class masses 
than the Communist International. It takes account of the facts and 
it invites the workers to join its ranks, as workers, in trade unions. 


The Communist International is a chain, and the strength of a chain 
is the strength of its weakest link. Little parties like ours are links in 
the chain. We are not strengthened, but belittled in the way I have 
just mentioned. If our parties are weak, then they should be streng- 
thened. Better communication is required. It will perhaps surprise 
you to know that until six months ago we have not had a letter (ex- 
cept for circulars) from the Communist International for five or six 
years. That is a thing which has to be attended to immediately. At 
any rate, we ask to be considered a little more as representing equally 
masses of workers, and not treated with, shall I say, a sort of step- 
motherly or scholastic contempt as representing mere shapeless 
‘masses’, When I came here an official of the Communist Interna- 
tional said ‘we are going to attack you.’ That is rather a poor sort of 
reception to give to representatives elected by the vote of the party, 
in which there is a huge preponderance of natives. It is rather a poor 
reception to give to their representatives before anything has been 
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discussed to say, ‘we are going to attack you.’ We came here to take 
counsel together as to how we could strengthen each other. Certainly 
in our own party, whatever the differences between us, we do not 
treat each other like that. 


We also want better communications, between the different sec- 
tions of the CI. I could illustrate this in the case of several strikes. 
We had a shipping strike three or four years ago in South Africa, 
which affected also Australia, and to a certain extent Britain, and in 
which our party took the leading part. We had precisely no communi- 
cation not only with the Communist International on the subject, but 
even with the British Party. The communication which requires to be 
perfected is quite as essential between party and party as it is be- 
tween one party and the ECCI. I entirely endorse Comrade Murphy’s 
remarks that the business of the CI Congress is not just for each Party 
to come here, as to a sort of father confessor, without reference to 
other parties; we are here above all to try and link up parties to each 
other. We parties are the Communist International, and as Comrade 
Murphy said, it is we parties between us who have to build up the 
leading forces in the world revolution. But there has been very little 
facility for that so far. A great deal more has got to be done. 


Another thing with regard to Africa is that a very thorough study of 
African conditions is required. Out of that huge continent, the South 
African party is the only one represented here. At the last Congress 
I was at, there were representatives from Egypt and I believe there 
have been in the meantime representatives from West Africa. There 
is an enormous field of study in Africa. Conditions in South Africa 
are quite different from any other part of that continent. South Af- 
rica is owing to its climate, what is called a ‘white man’s country’ 
where whites can and do live not merely as planters and officials, but 
as a whole nation of all classes, established there for centuries, of 
Dutch and English composition. There are also differences else- 
where, e.g. differences between two capitalist methods of adminis- 
tration —the English aloofness of the official who comes and goes for 
his term of office and has nothing in common with the people of the 
country; and the French method, which is rather to fraternize and 
assimilate. Also the differences between the eastern’ and the ‘west- 
ern methods of administration: the one driving the natives off the 
land, the other maintaining them on it. Such differences want a great 
deal more study than has so far been placed before the CI. I hope, 
when the next Congress is called, there will be representatives from 
every part of Africa, from North and South, East and West, who — 
far better than we — can put the needs of the whole of the population 
of Africa. The other day I was asked here of our natives: ‘are they 
Dutch?’ There was recently in the Inprecorr, one of the more as- 
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tounding articles on South Africa which could only be called a fairy 
tale. It was full of the most crass misstatements about conditions 
there. Such things tend to discredit our official organ, if it can be 
called such. The answer might be ‘Why don’t you send correct ar- 
ticles instead?’ We have done so in the past, but we have too few 
people for much of this work, we are very busy, our proletariat, even 
possessing all the qualities I have given to it, is mostly not literate; 
and we must be forgiven. Nevertheless study and knowledge is re- 
quired. 

Again, in the attention which is given to the colonial masses we 
should not forget the achievements of the white working class in 
South Africa, for they have conducted big strikes of a quite revol- 
utionary nature and I think are capabie of carrying these out again. 
Both sides can contribute very powerfully to the weakening of Brit- 
ish imperialism. 

We in South Africa are at present a vulnerable link in the Commun- 
ist chain. If we are properly strengthened and developed, and if we 
are treated as we think we deserve to be, we hope to become a strong 
link in the chain and thus be able to take advantage of the fact that 
countries like ours are also vulnerable spots in the imperialist chain. 
We could do a great deal in the weakening and breaking of one of 
those links of capitalism just as the Russian link is shown broken on 
the globe in the famous cover of the old Communist International. 


DECLARATION BY SOUTH AFRICAN 
DELEGATE 


(Comrade S.P. Bunting) 7,8.1928 


Comrades, during the debate on the ECCI Report a couple of weeks 
ago Comrade Dunne of the American Party attacked a speech I had 
made on South Africa as a ‘social-democratic’ speech which should 
be sternly repudiated by the Comintern. He was followed in similar 
strain by Comrade Bennett [Petrovsky], of the English Party, who is 
secretary of the Anglo-American section of the ECCI in Moscow. ! 
was puzzled at the time to know what I had said which could be called 
social-democratic but I let it pass, presuming that that term, grave 
and sinister as is its political import today, had nevertheless in this 
instance been used as we have no doubt all know it to be used occa- 
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sionally among polemicising comrades, as a mere term of abuse of 
one’s opponents —there being a particular matter now awaiting de- 
bate between the South African Party and the Anglo-American 
Committee for the ECCI. 

It is only a day or two ago that I happened to notice in the Jnprecorr 
areport of Comrade Dunne’s speech from which I discovered for the 
first time that his attack had been due to a complete misunderstand- 
ing of my speech and one which I think would have been impossible 
if he had given the speech a fair hearing throughout, although I may 
be myself to blame in that, for Iam not a very clear speaker. 

I was remarking on the absence of delegates from West Africa or 
any other part of Africa except South Africa, and was regretting this 
because, to quote my stenogram, 


Conditions in South Africa are quite different from any other part of 
the continent. South Africa is, owing to its climate, what is called a white 
man’s country’ where whites can and do live, not merely as planters and 
officials but as a whole nation of all classes, established there for cen- 
turies, of Dutch and English composition. 


This statement of fact —for it is a fact that the climate of South Af- 
rica, unlike that of most other parts of the African continent, is one 
admirably suited to Europeans—let Comrades Dunne and Bennett 
come out and test it for themselves—was distorted by these com- 
rades into an advocacy of ‘White South Africa’ in the chauvinist sense 
of a claim that the whites have a right to possess the country as 
against the Negroes, and to dominate over and oppress them. It is 
inconceivable that a South African Communist could express such a 
view, the very view we have combated for the last thirteen years; and 
it is only due to our Party, to the masses black and white of South Af- 
rica, to the CI and its sections, to all who may read the report of this 
Congress, and to me personally, that the attack by these two com- 
rades should in turn be sternly repudiated and disavowed. 


Our Party has had the further misfortune to be referred to by Com- 
rade Bukharin in a somewhat similar way. In his concluding speech 
in the same debate, he referred to signs of anti-Negro chauvinism in 
the American Party, and he seemed to imply that at a meeting of 
some commission, he had heard a similar charge brought against the 
South African Party. If such a charge was made it must have been 
many years ago, while the question was still a matier of debate with 
us; for if any Party in the world has as the very centre of its activities 
fairly and squarely fought, conquered and killed the dragon of chau- 
Vinism, until today nine-tenths of its membership are Negroes, its 
message of emancipation is the message most eagerly heard of by all 
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Negroes, it has formed numerous Negro trade unions and further has 
just lately succeeded in amalgamating white and black unions in one 
industry into one union—‘for the first time in history’ as was cabled 
to the London Times—then that party is the South African Party. 
Can any other Party show a record like that? Once more I think it is 
due to all concerned that the wrong impression given by Comrade 
Bukharin’s speech [should also be corrected]. 


SPEECH, 20.8.28 


ON THE KUSSINEN THESIS 


Comrades, I should like to have spoken on colonial or at least on 
South African matters in general but in the limited time must con- 
fine myself to a controversial matter seriously affecting our South Af- 
rican Party. 


There is a proposal in the Negro Sub-Commission, presided over 
by Comrade Bennett, that the Party should put forward as its im- 
mediate political slogan ‘an independent native South African Re- 
public, based on the workers’ and peasants’ organization, with full 
safeguards and equal rights for all national minorities’; also that the 
country and land be returned to the black population; a native na- 
tional revolutionary movement to be developed by the Party in sup- 
port. This formulation is opposed by the majority of our Party, mainly 
for practical reasons, which are very strong. But we may first con- 
sider the more theoretical basis of the formula. This is stated in a 
draft resolution submitted to the Sub-Commission as follows: ‘The 
national question in South Africa, which is based upon the agrarian 
question, lies at the foundation of the revolution in South Africa.’ 


Unfortunately we Party members in South Africa are so much oc- 
cupied with practical work, which we have to do in our spare time 
only, that we have no time for study, so that we are only amateurs 
when it comes to theorizing. But according to our experience, it 
seems possible to harp too exclusively on the national chord in colo- 
nial matters. In an earlier debate on the ECCI resolution, I ventured 
the opinion, in effect, that it might not be universally true that the 
chief function of a colonial people was to engage in a national 
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struggle (predominantly agrarian in character) against foreign im- 
perialism and for independence; and that in South Africa, at any rate, 
the class struggle of the proletariat (chiefly native) appeared more 
capable of achieving the task — in effect, that the class struggle there 
is more revolutionary and effective than the national or racial 
struggle for the same ends. 


It is often said that the colonial thesis of the II Congress is authority 
to the contrary, but I do not find anything to that effect in the thesis. 
It says of course, that we should ‘support the revolutionary move- 
ment among the subject nations and in the colonies...THE FORM OF 
SUPPORT TO BE DETERMINED BY A STUDY OF EXISTING CONDITIONS,’ 
And it does also say: 


There are to be found in the dependent countries two distinct move- 
ments, one is the bourgeois democratic nationalist movement, with a 
programme of political independence under the bourgeois order, and 
the other is the mass action of the poor and ignorant peasants and wor- 
kers for their liberation from all forms of exploitation. The former en- 
deavours to control the latter...but the CI and the Parties affected must 
struggle against such control and help to develop CLASS consciousness 
in the working masses of the colonies. For the overthrow of foreign capi- 
talism, which is the first step towards revolution in the colonies, the co- 
operation of the bourgeois revolutionary elements is useful. But the first 
and foremost task is the formation of Communist Parties which will or- 
ganize the peasants and workers and lead them to the revolution and to 
the establishment of Soviet Republics... 


This is so even where there is a bourgeois democratic nationalist 
movement in existence, and bourgeois nationalist revolutionary ele- 
ments to co-operate with. Until recently, nearly all subsequent Com- 
munist theory on colonial revolution that I have seen has been based 
on the assumption that such a movement and such elements are in 
existence in every colony; the present draft colonial thesis is one of 
the first to deal on a separate basis with colonies, like most African 
colonies, where they are not. 


In general, in the case of all national and colonial governments, the 
II Congress thesis says: 


The CI must establish relations with those revolutionary forces that are 
working for the overthrow of imperialism in the countries subjected pol- 
itically and economically. THESETWO FORCES MUST BE CO-ORDINATED 
if the final success of the world revolution is to be guaranteed...[And 
again] The policy of the CI on National and colonial questions must be 
chiefly to bring about a UNION OF THE PROLETARIAN AND WORKING 
MASSES of all nations and countries for a JOINT REVOLUTIONARY 
STRUGGLE leading to the overthrow of capitalism, without which na- 
tional inequality and oppression cannot be abolished...Real national 
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freedom and unity can be achieved by the proletariat only...by the over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie... The real essence of the demand for equality 
is based on the demand for the abolition of classes...The colonial and 
subject countries have been taught by bitter experience that there can 
be no salvation for them outside of a union with the revolutionary prole- 
taniat 


(which includes presumably the revolutionary proletariat of the im- 
perialist race in the colony itself). 

And in African colonies (including South Africa) there is as a rule 
no native bourgeoisie, and consequently no question of the ‘two dis- 
tinct movements’ referred to in the II Congress Thesis; there is only 
the question of ‘organizing the peasants and workers and leading 
them to the revolution and to the establishment of Soviets.’ Put in 
another way, the class struggle is practically coincident and simulta- 
neous with the national struggle. The object is the same in each 
case —the removal of all oppression (including all special oppress- 
ion applying to members of the subject race as such) and the gaining 
of liberation and power for workers and peasants; the parties are 
substantially the same, and the weapons and methods of the struggle 
also. Hence there is no very great point of virtue, even where there 
is no exploited European class present (as there is in South Africa) 
in emphasizing the national aspect of the struggle as MORE FUN- 
DAMENTAL than the class aspect; rather the reverse is the case. The 
two struggles would be the same even if the oppressing class were of 
the same nationality except that there is an additional element of re- 
volt when the oppressor is a ‘foreign devil’. As the draft colonial 
thesis of this Congress says of such colonies: “The task of the class 
struggle of the workers and other toiling masses COINCIDE in the 
main with the tasks of the national anti-imperialist liberation 
struggle.’ 


Now a further complication arises in South Africa from the 
presence of a WHITE exploited working and peasant class as well as 
a black one—a minority of one in six perhaps, but still one that can- 
not be ignored and in which (as in the trade unions) the CP has a 
good deal of foothold. This minority too rises against the bourgeoisic 
and imperialists, sometimes in a very spirited and revolutionary way, 
more so indeed than any modern native national movement hither- 
to, although it has no RACIAL oppression to fight against. As in the 
case of the natives, its militant character appears chiefly on its prole- 
tarian rather than its agrarian side. 


The South African native masses, in their turn, are being rapidly 
proletarianized and organized as a working class. The native ag 
rarian masses as such have not yet shown serious signs of revolt: in- 
deed, as the Draft Colonia! Thesis of the Congress says: ‘In those 
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countries the question of the agrarian revolution does not by far con- 
stitute the axis of the colonial revolution.’ At any rate a live agrarian 
movement has still to be organized in South Africa. 


What is the result of these peculiar factors? It is that both black and 
white exploited are fighting against the same masters. They both fight 
chiefly (at present) as proletarians, and the natives have the extra 
stimulus of fighting against masters who to them are a foreign op- 
pressor race, whereas the whites have this to a lesser degree only (i.e. 
as ‘South Africans’ or ‘Dutch’ against ‘British’, overseas or ‘cosmo- 
politan’ financiers). The white workers, enjoying privileges and 
higher wages, are, however, disinclined at present to regard the black 
workers as comrades in the fight, 

What is the duty of the CP in these circumstances? Must it not be 
the same as ever, or more than ever, according to the II Congress 
thesis? ‘These two forces’,—the workers of imperialist race and 
those of the subject race, or the ‘home movement and the colonial 
movement— must be co-ordinated’ for a ‘joint revolutionary 
struggle’: ‘uniting the various units of the future proletarian parties’, 
and also overcoming the distrust of the subject races for the workers 
of the imperialist races. 


The draft colonial thesis of this Congress in reference to South Af- 
rica and other colonies puts it thus (paragraph 12) 


The most important task here consists in the joining of the forces of the 
revolutionary movement of the white workers with the class movement 
of the colonial workers, and the creation of a revolutionary united front 
with that part of the native national movement which really conducts a 
revolutionary liberation struggle against imperialism. 


But this task is no longer so easy. It is no longer a mere case of the 
national and the class movements coinciding as it were automati- 
cally. Here the white exploited are of the very race which the native 
exploited are, as nationalists, fighting against. It is almost inevitable 
therefore that the nationalist movement of the natives will clash with 
their class movement.. Similarly the white exploited, finding their 
race being attacked AS SUCH by a native nationalist movement, are 
predisposed by their superior economic and political position to side 
with the masters nationally and forget their class struggie. Special 
tactics and manoeuvres have to be adopted to prevent this and to 
harmonize the national and class movements in this special case, 
devoted principally to neutralizing and correcting white labour chau- 
Vinism (or, occasionally, native ‘chauvinism’). And if there is danger 
of a clash, the question how far it is advisable to play on the national 
chord, whether the advantages exceed the disadvantages, whether 
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the same result or better can be obtained with less risk, becomes im- 
portant. 


Not only have we no native bourgeoisie or bourgeois national move- 
ment, but we have in South Africa no really nationalist movement at 
all of the kind contemplated in the draft resolution of the Negro Sub- 
Commission; certainly no movement for a native republic as such has 
been observable. The African National Congress, which the resolu- 
tion wants us to boost up, is a moribund body, it has had its day. In 
any case its demands were not nationalist demands proper, but such 
as the following reflecting the poverty stricken conditions of the na- 
tive masses: removal of all special race oppression and discrimina- 
tion, land and more land, equality with whites, equal votes, equal 
education, equal treatment, rights and opportunities everywhere. It 
is inclined to ignore the weapon of the native proletarian movement 
as such, and has usually sought redress for grievances by sending de- 
putations to the King of England, which of course have resulted in 
nothing. Thus, the existing ‘nationalist’ movement for equality, etc., 
only demands the same things as the Communist movement (prole- 
tarian and agrarian) does, with the extra stimulus supplied by na- 
tional or race patriotism —but from observation of facts we believe 
the class stimulus is a greater stimulus even to the native masses, it 
has actually stimulated greater sacrifices and devotion already, and 
it has the advantage of gaining, instead of perhaps forfeiting the al- 
liance of the white workers. The CP is itself the actual or potential 
leader of the native national movement; it makes all the national de- 
mands that the national body makes, and of course much more, and 
it can ‘control’ nationalism with a view to developing its maximum 
fighting strength. It can and will respond to the entire struggle of all 
the oppressed of South Africa, natives in particular. 


Some reference to the actual work of our Party seems necessary to 
explain the foregoing. Incidentally, not much interest seems to be 
taken in this by the drafters of the resolution, any success seems only 
grudgingly acknowledged, we had to get an appreciative paragraph 
specially inserted in the draft; concentration of interest on a nation- 
alist movement seems to involve a lack of interest in the day to day 
struggle against race oppression itself. (It is the same in the draft Cl 
programme, and we have asked for a clause to be inserted in that, 
laying down that CPs must struggle in the colonies against race or 
colour discrimination and for absolute equality). 


What have we done so far? Our work among the native masses, our 
chief activity, conducted so far mainly as a working class movement 
(although an agrarian movement will be developed as fast as we can 
get contact especially with the distant and not easily accessible na- 
tive reserves) is limited only by our ability to cope with it. We have 
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1,750 members of whom 1,600 are natives, as against 200 a year ago, 
and we are adding to that and also rapidly organizing militant native 
trade unions which have learnt to conduct strikes. We are also com- 
batting and slowly overcoming white labour chauvinism, which we 
find yields when confronted with organized masses of native fellow 
workers face to face. We have put through joint strikes of white and 
black which were victorious, also an amalgamation of white and 
black unions into one, an unprecedented thing in South Africa. As 
for the native nationalist movement, though it is somewhat dead and 
alive, we pay it a good deal of attention and whenever we see any life 
in it we apply United Front tactics as per the draft colonial thesis. 
Thus, after years of preparatory effort, we have recently begun to 
reap substantial success which will continue provided we can find 
the manpower to garner the harvest. Native workers and some peas- 
ants are pouring into the Party in preference to joining the purely 
native bodies, whether national or industrial, which have let them 
down and fallen into the hands of the bourgeoisie. They fully appreci- 
ate the ‘vulgar Marxist’ slogan of ‘Workers of the World Unite’, of 
joint action by black and white labour against the common enemy; 
and at the same time they see that the CP sincerely and unreserved- 
ly espouse their national cause as an oppressed race. (Recently, in 
the wilds of Basutoland, we found a well thumbed copy of Bukharin’s 
ABC of Communism, brought there by an old pupil of ours and now 
widely read among the members of the ‘Plebeian Party’ of Basuto- 
land, which seeks affiliation with the CP). 


Such are the surrounding circumstances in which a native republic 
slogan would be launched, and we consider it would, not in theory 
perhaps, but certainly in practice, arouse white workers’ opposition 
as unfair to the minority, and would thereby not only emphasize the 
contradiction between national and class movements, but put the 
whole native movement at a great disadvantage unnecessarily and 
without compensating advantage, It would not avail, when such sus- 
picions are aroused, to put them off with smooth, ‘empty liberal 
phrases,’ to the effect that ‘national minorities will be safeguarded,’ 
especially when no definition is given of these safeguards — for that 
matter no definition is given of the precise meaning of ‘native repub- 
lic’ itself. But expressions like ‘South Africa is a black country,’ the 
return of the country and land back to the black population, ‘South 
Africa belongs to the native population,’ etc., though correct as 
general statements, do invite criticism by the white working and 
peasant minority who will have to fight with the black workers and 
peasants if the bourgeoisie is to be overthrown. They certainly seem 
to indicate a black race dictatorship: they either are an exaggeration 
or they are calculated to be generally understood as one —and for 
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the purpose of overcoming white labour misgiving —that comes to 
the same thing. If the white working class feels, ftom the apparent 
exclusiveness of the phrase ‘native republic’, that the intention is to 
ride roughshod over it, it will not avail to say: ‘it is all right, it does 
not mean that.’ They will retort rightly or wrongly: ‘Under a native 
government built on a nationalist or racial foundation and thus 
biased against whites even though proletarians, any ‘safeguards’ of 
the white workers and peasants would go to the winds at the first 
clash. Who will have the power to stop it? The example of the 
Ukraine etc. is quoted. But the racial gulf between black and white 
in South Africa has no parallel there, and besides, the influence and 
power of the Soviet Union to stand by and see fair play makes all the 
difference; there was a case of a former empire now turned into a 
proletarian state, voluntarily liberating its subject nations and hav- 
ing the power to see such liberation through on such lines as a prole- 
tarian state would naturally approve. And as regards disposal of the 
land, the draft resolution does not even speak of safeguards. As the 
slogan will certainly be interpreted by the exploited whites, as it has 
indeed been interpreted by ourselves (so much so that its defenders 
have defended just that interpretation of it) it means that the ex- 
ploited whites are to become in their turn a subject race, that the na- 
tive republic in spirit if not in letter will exclude all whites, and that 
the land without exception will belong to the natives —not as a mat- 
ter of the verbal drafting of a resolution but as a matter of fact. The 
slogan will have to be redrafted on less nationalist lines ifit is to avoid 
giving that impression. 

Of course, no one denies that the immense majority must and will 
exercise its power as such, from which it follows that a minority of the 
exploited is also entitled to its proportionate voice and share in 
power and land. The ‘native republic’ is defended, indeed, as a mere 
expression of majority rule, but it obviously goes beyond that, and the 
little difference makes all the difference when it comes to combat- 
ing white chauvinism: it handicaps propaganda to that effect. It may 
be asked, why are we so concerned about the fate of a comparative 
handful of whites. It is certainly strange that we of the CPSA, who 
are accustomed at home to work almost exclusively among and for 
the native masses, and who are always attacking white chauvinism, 
should find ourselves obliged here in Moscow to take up unwonted 
cudgels for the white minority. But the reason is not any special love 
for the aristocrats of labour, or any chauvinist preference for the 
whites, as is superficially and malignantly suggested in the draft res- 
olution, but first the need for labour solidarity and second a true 
valuation of the forces at our disposal. Our infant native movement, 
any revolutionary native movement, lives and moves in a perpetual 
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state bordering on illegality; on the slightest pretext it can be sup- 
pressed either by prosecution or legislation or by massacre or po- 
grom. We are therefore always looking for allies, or rather for shields 
and protections behind which to carry on; and even the bare neu- 
trality, much more the occasional support of the white trade unions, 
etc. is of incalculable value to us. It undoubtedly helps us to avoid 
being driven underground, which in a country like South Africa, 
where we are well known, where there are no crowded masses to hide 
behind or among, would make our work almost impossible, and 
besides, in a political agitation for liberation of the mass of the 
people, publicity is a very valuable weapon. 

We have always instinctively felt this need of white labour support, 
but it is only when threatened by this slogan with the loss of it, that 
we realize how very useful it is to us, and how impossible it is to agree 
with the defenders of the slogan who say ‘To hell with white labour 
support, damn the white workers.’ It is easy to sit here and, on limited 
experience of our local atmosphere, to lay down a policy and say ‘It 
will be all right, you don’t understand, this slogan will not alienate, 
it will attract the white workers.’ We who would have to go back and 
preach it, we who have had all these years to drive a composite team, 
to work in both camps, black and white, who have learnt the art of 
doing it on uncompromising Marxian lines by long and hard experi- 
ence of the enormous difficulties arising out of this very race ques- 
tion, the crucial question of South African labour —on a matter like 
this we must be heard with respect. We say that the white workers 
are unquestionably going to be alienated by the present slogan and 
that instead of support from white labour we are thus quite likely 
going to get its hostility and Fascist alliance with the bourgeoisie. 
This in turn will also encourage the government to persecute and the 
courts to convict everyone who preaches the slogan —we have had 
many successful legal contests on native propaganda, but the law has 
now been so tightened that we probably cannot get away with this 
slogan as a slogan, and thus our movement may not be just ‘driven 
underground’ but closed down. Indeed a further sequel may be viol- 
ent race hostilities, a bloody struggle for mutual extermination or 
subjection between whites and blacks as races, and what is worse, 
between the white exploited and the black exploited, a struggle in 
which the class struggle is completely obscured and forgotten, and 
in which the unarmed side courts defeat —and all for the sake of a 
formula which will, as far as we can judge, not increase our work or 
our success in the present weak stage of our Party—it may be differ- 
ent when we are much stronger. 
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Our present policy is endorsed by good authority. The amendment 
of the CPSU to the ECCI thesis of Comrade Bukharin for instance 
says: 


53. The Congress observes a growth of Communist influence in South 
Africa. The Congress imposes the obligation upon all Communists to 
take up as their central tasks the organization of the toiling Negro 
masses, the strengthening of Negro trade unions and the fight against 
white chauvinism. The fight against foreign imperialism in all forms, the 
advocacy of complete and absolute equality, strenuous struggle against 
all exceptional laws against Negroes, determined support for the fight 
against driving the peasants from the land, to organize them for the 
struggle for the agrarian revolution, while at the same time strengthen- 
ing the Communist groups and parties — such must be the fundamental 
task of the Communists in these countries. 


There is nothing here about a ’Native Republic.’ 


The draft of programme, English edition p.563 (1) ad fin lays down 
that 


in colonies and semi-colonies where the working class plays a more or 
less important part and where the bourgeoisie has already crossed over 
to the camp of the avowed counter-revolution, or is crossing over be- 
cause of the development of the mass proletarian and peasant move- 
ments (and as we propose to add, in colonies, e.g. in Africa, where no 
native bourgeoisie exists, but where the main mass of natives is being 
proletarianized the CP must steer a course for the hegemony of the 
proletariat and for the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry 
which will ultimately grow into the dictatorship of the working class. In 
such countries, the CP must concentrate its efforts mainly upon crea- 
ting broad mass proletarian organizations (trade unions) and revol- 
utionary nt unions, and upon drawing up demands and slogans 
directly affecting the working class. It must propagate the idea of the in- 
dependence of the proletariat as a class which on principle is hostile to 
the bourgeoisie, a hostility which is not removed by the possibility of 
temporary agreements with it. It must imbue the masses with and de- 
velop among them the idea of the hegemony of the working class; ad- 
vance and at the proper moment apply the slogan of Soviets of Workers 
and Peasants’ Deputies. 


Here, too, there is nothing about a native republic. 


It is worth while also to quote the views of Comrade Lozovsky in 
the Negro Worker of 15th July, page 5, which recall the language of 
the 2nd Congress: 


The Negro worker must understand that the racial question will be 
solved together with the social question. Real equality and fraternity of 
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ha ag of all colonies will be forged in the joint struggle against capi- 
talism. 

The Negro workers of the USA, Africa, etc., will achieve equality with 
the white workers only through the organized struggle against the whole 
system of capitalist oppression. 


After long consideration and having heard all that is said for the 
draft resolution, and in view of the special complications condition- 
ing Communist progress in South Africa, we are at present, while 
standing for proletarian equality and majority rights and all that that 
implies, against the CREATION of any special special nationalistic slo- 
gan at all for South Africa, except of course the liberation of the na- 
tive people from all race opppression and discrimination, and 
separation from the British Empire. 


[These documents are taken from the original stenographic transcription at the con- 
ference in 1928, with corrections in Bunting’s handwriting, Two sentences in our copy are 
missing and we have reluctantly used the Inprecorr report to fill the gap. These are printed 
in square brackets. The editors have substituted the letter ‘z’ for‘s’ in words like ‘organiz- 
ation’ to concform with contemporary practice. No other changes have been made. Ex- 
tracts were printed in Edward Roux’s S.P. Bunting A Political Biography, published by 
the author, Cape Town, 1944. Only 500 copies were printed. Roux also reprinted the trib- 
ute from Spark.] 
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TWO LINES WITHIN THE TRADE UNIONS: 
A BRIEF REVIEW 


More than 700 delegates from the COSATU and NACTU trade 
union federations, as well as from non-affiliated unions, met in 
Johannesburg in March this year to consider ways of countering the 
attack on the trade unions embodied in the Labour Relations Act 
(LRA) and from the employers. According to the communique is- 
sued at the end of the conference, ‘delegate after delegate emphas- 
ized the need for united action against the backdrop of increasing 
state repression and attacks from employers’. The statement conti- 
nued: 


The summit transcended the differences existing between the various 
unions attending. While recognizing the different histories in the tradi- 
tions and policies of the unions attending, the over-riding objective was 
always to emphasize the need for unity in action. 


While delegates focussed on the immediate issues of state repres- 
sion and the employers’ offensive, the international political back- 
ground to this conference was set by the turn of the Gorbachev 
regime in the USSR towards a settlement with capital over southern 
Africa, involving discussions behind closed doors between the Afri- 
can National Congress (ANC) and the great powers. (See the article 
‘Thieves in the Thieves’ Kitchen’ in this issue). 


Since South Africa is governed in essence bya single capital located 
in the Oppenheimer empire, it is not surprising that the current pro- 
cess of political dialogue with the ANC (and therefore also, the 
South African Communist Party) was set in motion by this empire of 
capital, at least as far back as the Lusaka discussions of September 
1985, and planned and prepared long before that. The relation of the 
working class to this international political process, and to the secret 
discussions of this empire of capital with the ANC/SACP, would be 
important under any circumstances. The question becomes all the 
more acute, given the leading place of the ANC and the SACP at the 
head of COSATU, the main trade union federation. 


In this light, it is helpful to examine two documents relating to the 
South African trade union movement which were written in 1982, be- 
fore the birth of COSATU. The first is from John Gaetsewe, general- 
secretary of the South African Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU), 
based in London. SACTU was at that time little more than an exile 
rump promoting the political ends of the ANC and the SACP, with 
slender influence in the trade unions within South Africa. Today the 
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ANC and the SACP, then at odds with the main current, have cap- 
tured the leading position in the trade unions, while tendencies 
which played a far more important part during the rise of the unions 
have been eclipsed. This is the significance of the second document, 
from Joe Foster, then general secretary of the Cape-based Feder- 
ation of South African Trade Unions (FOSATU), which dissolved 
into COSATU. The standpoint of Foster and of FOSATU, then at 
the forefront of the struggle for unionization of the workers, has now 
largely been supplanted by that of SACTU and the SACP. 


These documents, written in 1982, were replies to a discussion 
paper drawn up and circulated to a ‘wide range of trade union bodies 
and individuals’ by the International Department of the Labour 
Party in Britain, with a request for comments on the proposals that 
were outlined. (Labour Party, AF/1982/16). What is striking is the 
insistence by Gaetsewe in London, that all international contacts of 
workers’ organizations in South Africa should be under the control 
of the ANC, through SACTU, as against the conviction of FOSATU 
(in the letter from Foster) that workers in South Africa required di- 
rect international worker contact through their unions, acting on 
their own behalf. Foster referred to a press release of October 1981 
from FOSATU unions affiliated to the International Metalworkers 
Federation (IMF), in which these unions stated that they ‘strongly 
favour fraternal contact between workers in South Africa and wor- 
kers in other countries, at all levels, provided this is guided by the in- 
terests and requirements of the workers’. 

Of these FOSATU unions in the metal industry, the strongest at 
that time was the Metal and Allied Workers’ Union (MAWU), which 
later merged with other unions to form the National Union of Metal- 
workers of South Africa (NUMSA). The current general secretary 
of NUMSA, Moses Mayekiso, a former organizer of MAWU, was 
acquitted of treason charges in April along with four co-accused, 
after a powerful international campaign in their defence centred 
mainly in the trade unions. Foster had been secretary of the West- 
ern Province Motor Assemblies Workers’ Union (WPMAWU). 
These and three other black motor and metalworkers’ unions played 
an ’important part in the establishment of FOSATU’ in April 1979 
(Webster, p.187). Characterized by an extensive system of shop ste- 
wards, plant-based negotiating procedures and a policy of non-racial 
membership, FOSATU rested on democratic election of worker 
leaders in the factories: conditions which ‘allowed worker leaders to 
wield power’ within the unions (Friedman, p.253). 


As against Gaetsewe’s insistence that the interests of the workers 
be subordinated to that of the ANC, the stand of Foster, FOSATU 
and the metalworkers’ unions was hostile to control by any nationa- 
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list political party. FOSATU’s stand, oriented towards political in- 
dependence and international unity of the workingclass, was the 
main political casualty of the period of upsurge of 1984-87. Though 
they did not and could not ‘make the townships ungovernable’, as 
their rhetoric proclaimed, the ANC and the SACP did make the main 
body of the trade unions governable by their own politics: a crucial 
factor for power-broking in any future deal with capital. The process 
by which organizational unification of the trade unions during 1984- 
87 became the vehicle for their subordination to nationalist and Sta- 
linist politics is a matter still awaiting study and analysis. FOSATU’s 
inability to maintain its standpoint of working class independence, 
in the face of a powerful nationalist current rooted mainly outside 
the unions, remains a crucial question for any future Marxist politics 
in South Africa. 


DOCUMENTS 


(These are reproduced as far as possible as in the original). 


1, SACTU. 


38, Graham Street, 
. London N1 8JX. 
International Department, Labour Party, 
Att. Jenny Little. 


6. 8. 82 


Dear Friend, 
re: your document from the Africa Sub-Committee on SA Trade 
Unions. 


The following are some comments on the paper. They are in short 
note form to facilitate matters but we could of course elaborate if re- 
quired. 


Page 2. para. 1. There are trade unions such as CUSA and the Media 
Workers which exclude whites and are thus not non-racial. None- 
theless we feel they deserve support since they are anti-apartheid. 


Page 2. para 5. The most important reason for supporting the trade 
unions in South Africa is because they constitute an arm of the 
struggle against apartheid. In as far as they cooperate with and work 
towards the goal of national liberation led by the African National 
Congress, they deserve support. The SA Congress of Trade Unions 
in particular deserves such support because of its clear stand for na- 
tional liberation. It should be borne in mind that the question of Na- 
tional Industrial Trade Unions of mass organizations etc. need 
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support and need fostering in SA. This too has always been SACTU’s 
policy. 

Page 2. para. 6 There have been many other calls for support of the 
struggle other than by the ICFTU. WCL, WFTU, ICATU, OATU, 
and Yugoslav TUs but to name a few international centres, have been 
even more prominent than the ICFTU. 

Page 2. para 7. Material assistance has often been selective. 
Espeicially so has been the "aid" of the AFL-CIO, but such selectivity 
is not absent from the actions of ICFTU or TUC. Such selectivity is 
divisive. 

Page 2. para 8. and onto page 3 and follows 
Such visits are not a secret from the SA authorities. Why have such 
visits been kept secret from the liberation movement? Why have they 
appeared to be parallel contacts much in the same mould as paral- 
lel trade unions in SA? This creates suspicion and disunity and is not 
constructive. There should be no exchanges with SA except where 
such exchanges further the struggle of the SA people for liberation 
led by the ANC and SACTU. This necessitates, as a minimum, seeck- 
ing and following the advice of SACTU in the trade union field. The 
movement in Britain must recognize the feeling of the Africans in SA 
against visits to South Africa as witness the reaction of the people 
against the recent football tour. 

Yours sincerely, 
John Gaetsewe, General Secretary 


2. FOSATU 


2 Goodhope Street 
Bellville South 
. 7530 Cape 
Mrs Jenny Little 


International Secretary, The Labour Party 
150 Walworth Road 


London SE 17 1JT 
20th October 1982 


Dear Ms Little, 

Your letter of the 7th October refers. 
We find it difficult to comment directly on the paper itself. We can 
however for your information, and we hope that this will assist you 
in your debate, state our policy in regards to overseas contacts. The 
following are policy resolutions adopted at our Inaugural Congress 
in 1979. 
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1. Congress resolves that: 


FOSATU’s main concern is with workers and their interests in South 
Africa. FOSATU will, therefore, independently decide what is in its 
best interests without being influenced or dominated by foreign or- 
ganizations or Governments. 

In dealing with international organizations FOSATU will be guided 
by the interests of South African workers, its own aims and objects 
as stated in its Constitution and the activities of those international 
organizations. 


2. This Congress resolves: that FOSATU should strive to establish 
and assist its affiliates in the establishment of international worker 
contact so as to create common rights and conditions of employment. 


In particular our immediate aim will be to establish working relat- 

ionships between workers, shop stewards and unions working and 
organizing in multinational companies, subsidiaries of which are 
being organized by FOSATU affiliates. 


Such activities will have as their focus worker contact but will be car- 
ried out with all due respects for the procedures laid down by na- 
tional trade union centres and International Trade Secretaries. 


It would be seen that the Press Statement of the 22/10/81 is con- 
sistent with the aforementioned policy and FOSATU therefore fully 
endorses it. 


Should you require any further information please feel free to con- 
tact the writer. 
Yours faithfully, 
Federation Of South African Trade Unions 
J. Foster, General Secretary 


3. Press Release By FOSATU Unions Affiliated To The Interna- 
tional Metalworkers’ Federation (IMF), 22 October 1981 


(This is the statement referred to by Foster in his letter to the Labour Party, as 
reproduced in the Labour Party’s ‘Advice Note’ on ‘Labour Movement Relations 
with South African Trade Unions’, February 1983). 


We strongly favour fraternal contact between workers in South Afr- 
ica and workers in other countries, at all levels, provided this is 
guided by the interests and requirements of the workers. Visits to 
South Africa and visits overseas should involve not only top officials, 
but also plant-based worker representatives. 


The aim of these visits should be to strengthen fraternal ties bet- 
ween organized workers in different countries and to carry forward 
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the struggle for workers in South Africa to win the same rights as 
have been won by workers in other countries. 

Several visits to and from our unions have already taken place with 
shop stewards and union officials from Europe visiting unions and 
factories in South Africa and shop stewards and officials from our 
unions travelling to the USA and Europe. This contact has been valu- 
able and will be encouraged in the future, provided it takes place in 
accordance with the above principles and guidelines, 


Two other letters sent to the Labour Party in 1982 throw further light 
on the background to this defeat for the perspective of FOSATU. 
The president of the Amalgamated Union of Engineering Workers 
in Britain, Terry Duffy, referred to ‘tremendous pressure from the 
Communist Party in the U.K.’ leading to cancellation of a visit to FO- 
SATU unions in South Africa by members of the British section of 
the Metalworkers Federation. The general secretary of the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation in Britain, Bill Sirs, wrote of ‘disgraceful 
statements being made by the Communists and the extreme left’ in 
Britain against the proposed visit by the British trade unionists, ‘who 
were going for the specific purpose outlined in the FOSATU gui- 
delines...’ 


This was the period when SACTU, the ANC and the SACP were 
fighting for political survival against the perspective of FOSATU 
within the trade unions. At the FOSATU congress in April 1982, Fos- 
ter made a major statement (endorsed as policy by the union) call- 
ing for ‘a working class political position’ different from that of the 
ANC and the SACP —a ‘political presence for worker organization’ 
that would concentrate on the antagonism between labour and capi- 
tal as the ‘very essence of politics’ in South Africa. It was directed 
specifically against ‘those who ask of workers their political support 
without allowing them the right to build their own organizations...’ 
(in MacShane, et al, pp.156,153,150) 


The SACP replied with a furious counter-attack. It understood Fos- 
ter’s (and FOSATU’s) presumption as directed against itself as a 
‘political party of the working class’. In an article by ‘Toussaint’, the 
SACP claimed exclusive prerogative to represent the working class 
politically: 


Dare FOSATU ignore this? And dare it ignore the confusion and divi- 
sion it will sow in the ranks of the workingclass if it sets up a new ‘wor- 
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kers’ movement’ in competition with or alongside the still living Com- 
munist Party? 

And dare it ignore the disruptive and divisive effect its ‘workers’ move- 
ment’ may have on the premier force in the country, the African Na- 
tional Congress...? (Toussaint, p.46). 


Dare FOSATU! This catches the authentic tone of the Vishynskys 
of South African politics. SACTU rounded on FOSATU in its exile 
journal, Workers Unity (April 1982), with the charge: ‘Direct Links 
Stink!’ Gaetsewe’s argument was repeated in 1987 in a statement 
fromthe SACTU coordinator for Western Europe, Zola Zembe, de- 
manding that ‘there should be no affiliation’ to the Friends of Moses 
Mayekiso Campaign, based in London, which played a central part 
in coordinating the international campaign within the unions lead- 
ing to the release of Mayekiso and his comrades. SACTU instructed 
the National and Local Government Officers Association (NALGO) 
in Britain that the Congress Movement does not endorse any such 
sectarian groupings. In addition this group launched the Campaign 
without any prioror subsequent consultation with SACTU, ANC or 
AAM [Anti-Apartheid Movement]. 


NALGO in turn condemned the Friends of Moses Mayekiso Cam- 
paign, on the grounds that ‘by its refusal to consult with the Congress 
Movement’ the campaign had aligned itself ‘against the principles 
and policies of the progressive democratic movement in South Afri- 
ca of which COSATU is a key participant’ (in NALGO Action on 
Southern Africa Bulletin No.4). It escaped the authors of this com- 
ment that NUMSA, which elected Mayekiso as general secretary 
after his arrest, was the second biggest union in COSATU. 


The release of Mayekiso and his comrades, despite SACTU’s ob- 
struction, was an important victory for the kind of international 
workingclass campaign advocated by Foster. Within South Africa, 
however, the defeat of FOSATU’s project, following the counter of- 
fensive of the SACP and the ANC, provides a lesson in the inability 
of revolutionary politics to emerge directly from the unions themsel- 
ves. 


Without endorsing the politics of Duffy and Sirs, or the strategy of 
the FOSATU leadership, it is clear that the uncritical politics of the 
left in many countries (especially Britain) played a part during the 
mid-1980s in isolating the more independent and international out- 
look of the FOSATU unions. The collapse of FOSATU’s standpoint 
as the leading element in the unions, under a tremendous onslaught 
by nationalist and Stalinist politics, is thus partly also the responsi- 
bility of the international left. The workers’ movement in South Af- 
rica has been the victim of romantic and thoughtless enthusiasm in 
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the way it has been greeted internationally, as well as of its own pol- 
itical weaknesses. In this matter, as in others, time is long overdue to 
proceed towards a form of politics that is critical, sober and revol- 
utionary. 

Waged against the hostility of the SACP, the ANC, SACTU and the 
AAM, the international campaign among workers for support of 
Mayekiso has been a practical step in this direction. 
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REVIEW 


Alex Callinicos, South Africa between Reform and Revolution, 
Bookmarks, 1988. 231 pp. £4.95 


This set of five essays, four of them reprints, contains a large amount 
of information, conveniently gathered together in a short (and 
cheap) book. Covering the events of the 1970s and 1980s, and includ- 
ing background information on the political history of the country, 
it is no mean task to set the story down in this shoprt space. But brev- 
ity is not a sufficient reason for recommending a book, and I tended 
to give the book some pluses and several minuses. 

The pluses are important. Callinicos is not an uncritical supporter 
of the ANC and UDF; does not accept the spurious call of the ‘Mili- 
tant Workers Tendency’ that socialists work as a ‘loyal opposition’ 
inside the ANC; and does not overburden his audience with adula- 
tion of all-things that emerge from the camp of the ANC\SACP. 
More than this, Callinicos is correct in his assessment of the ANC 
(or at least part of that movement’s leadership) being preparecd to 
compromise with capital in order to edge itself closer to the seat of 
power. Secondly, the author does not consign the workers to the sec- 
ond-class position given it by the ‘liberation movements’. At times 
Callinicos appears to place too great a political burden on the trade 
unions, and he is not sensative to the controls exerted on the trade 
union federation by the communist party, but he does accord them 
the significance that they merit. 


And yet, the problems in the book are all too apparent. Despite Cal- 
linicos’ obvious wide reading, the many errors in the text indicate 
that the writer has not kept pace with new historical research, and 
repeats errors (both on past and current events) that should not ap- 
pear in a book. Is it possible that his party friends in the Socialist 
Workers Party cannot point out where he is wrong in fact.? 


However, it can be argued that a popular book cannot avoid these 
pitfalls and I am demanding too much. But if this point is granted, 
the many crudities in the discussion —starting with assertions that 
feudal relations once held in the country —through to the statement 
that passes were extended to women for the first time by the Nation- 
alists, are inexcusable. Has the author not read of the remarkable re- 
sistance movement of the women of Bloemfontein in 1913? 


But the most serious criticism must be directed against the call, 
without preparation, for the formation of a new revolutionary move- 
ment in South Africa. What programme does the author propose for 
such a party? How is it to build its membership? What kind of party 
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is being proposed? And howis that party to operate under South Af- 
rican conditions? 

In the short space of a review it is not possible to enter into a lengthy 
debate with Callinicos on many of these issues. However his state- 
ment that there has been an ‘intellectual maturing of South African 
Marxism’ (for which he quotes an assorted list of authors drawn from 
the school of Althusser, Poulantzas, and others), makes this reviewer 
wonder what kind of programme Callkinicos has in mind for the rev- 
olutionary party in South Africa. If his call leads to the formation of 
yet another splinter group, without roots in the country, or to a fur- 
ther crop of casualties, with a muddled progamme to boot, this ap- 
peal from Callinicos will only set the struggle back. Much more 
serious thinking is necessary before a Marxist party can be formed. 


B. Oswin. 


LETTER 


From Gavin Williams, Fellow and Tutor in Politics and Sociology, Ox- 
ford. 


I am flattered that my comments in a review should be singled out 
for attention in your opening editorial, but rather resent it being im- 
plied that I ‘once believed that there was socialism in the erastern 
bloc, and now warn against working class leadership.’ Whether the 
states established in the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and else- 
where are properly described as ‘socialism’ is a matter of definition. 
If they are not socialist, then socialism has yet to be put to the test. 
We need to know why alternative brands of socialism, or commun- 
ism, will be different from what has hitherto been widely advertised 
under that label. I have never given support to the authoritarian 
regimes of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 


Nor do I warn against working class leadership (as opposed to 
claims to lead the working class). In the review you cite, I observe 
that ‘In Europe, the organisations of the working class have histori- 
cally been more committed to advancing and protecting democratic 
rights than have the parties of the bourgeoisie — and they have gener- 
ally been more concerned to advance democracy than to bring about 
socialism.’ And I argue that ‘Socialists should be concerned to ar- 
ticulate a conception of socialism which gives primacy to democratic 
procedures, choices and accountability rather than to state plan- 
ning,’ Would you disagree? 
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Editorial 


A WORLD UPSIDE DOWN? 
A BALANCE SHEET OF THE YEAR 1989 


A Case of Political Blindness 


The 7th Congress of the South African Communist Party (SACP) was 
convened in 1989. Delegates, according to the African Communist (No.118, 
Third Quarter 1989) were of ‘political and theoretical maturity’. They were 
presented at conference with a revised party programme which they sub- 
jected to scrutiny ‘sentence by sentence, paragraph by paragraph’ (p.12). 
Readers of the African Conununist had been primed by the previous issue 
to believe that there were words of profundity in this document. Govan 
Mbeki, Jay Naidoo, Jack Simons, and the great man himself, Oliver Tambo, 
had written to express their admiration for the programme that was to be 
submitted for adoption. Always eager to learn we read the printed 
programme and wondered, firstly at the ignorance of the drafters, and 
secondly at the nature of that scrutiny. Did delegates really believe the 
nonsense that appeared in their draft copies? Were they so short-sighted 
that they could not see through the absurdities of the document in their 
hands? 


Adopted — after scrutiny, ‘sentence by sentence’ — onlya fewmonths before 
their world was turned upside down. The document proclaimed: 


Socialist countries today represent a powerful international force. Some 
of them possess highly developed economies, a considerable scientific 
base, and a reliable military defence potential...A new way of life is taking 
shape in which there are neither oppressors nor the oppressed, neither 
exploiters nor the exploited, in which power belongs to the people. 


This was not all. With barely a hint that there might be cause to doubt 
(despite areference to ‘extensive bureaucraticcontrol and criminal violations 
of socialist justice’ in the USSR) the authors of the document spoke of the 
‘growing might’ of the socialist countries which brought changes to the forces 
opposing imperialism. These socialist countries, they claimed, ‘inspire the 
working people throughout the world to struggle for social and national 
emancipation’ and ‘provide significant and many sided support to revolution- 
ary movements throughout the world.’ Yea! they proclaimed: ‘Socialism has 
demonstrated the enormous potential for all-round progress’ (pp.78-79). 
These were the words of wisdom acclaimed by an unknown number of 
delegates who were so elated that they erupted into song at the end of the 
conference. What inspiration, what profundity, they showed—when they 
declaimed: 
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USlovo no Tambo Makomando 
[Slovo and Tambo are our conunanders ] 


We grant that it is not given to all to predict events. We grant further that 
there has been so much concealment for so long that most delegates could 
not have guessed at what lay in store for their ‘socialist countries’ in eastern 
Europe. But they should have been warned — ifthey had only listened to some 
of the voices coming out of those countries. The people of these ‘socialist’ 
states had no cause to believe that ‘socialism has demonstrated the enormous 
potential for all-round progress’ 


Benin - The Land of Make Believe 


In line with the absurdity of the SACP programme we turn, for light relief, 
to events in a remote country in west Africa. On 9 December 1989 the 
government of Benin declared that the country would no longer follow the 
path of Marxist-Leninism, would cease to exist as a one-party state and that 
its economy would henceforth move closer to the western world. Few people 
knew where this state was, or even known it under its former name, 
Dahomey. Even fewer would have known that state officials had not been 
paid for months and that there were angry demonstrations in the streets of 
the capital. 

There is no indication that the change caused any perceptible interest in the 
White House, Paris, or Whitehall and it is doubtful whether there was any 
more interest in Moscow or in Beijing. Yet this event underlines again, and 
again, that no state is an island and that the fate of the smallest country is tied 
to events in the capitals of the world. Set against the dramatic news from 
eastern Europe, announcing the virtual collapse of Stalinism, the news from 
this Ruritanian state has a further significance in world terms in underlining 
the absurd pretensions of countries such as Benin whose governments have 
claimed to be communist. 


A few years ago there were at least fourteen states in Africa that were said 
to be following the ‘Marxist’ path to socialism: Angola, Benin, Burundi, Cape 
Verde, the Congo, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Guinea, Guinea—Bissau,Mali, 
Malagasy, Mozambique, Sao Tome and Principe, and Zimbabwe. In earlier 
days similar claims had been made by, or on behalf of: Algeria, Ghana and 
Tanzania (see the article on C.L.R. James in this issue). The leaders, from 
Ben Bella and Kwame Nkrumah to Sekou Toure sought a new place to pay 
their respects. Few stopped to ask what had gone wrong. They wiped away 
their tears, found that their one-time heroes had grave personal defects that 
had gone unobserved, and praised new leaders in other states who would 
lead humanity along the ‘shining path’. 

The obvious need to explore the nature of the societies that had spawned 
‘African socialism’ went by default. There were few analyses of the political 
economies of these societies before they achieved political independence and 
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equally little attention was paid to the class structure of these states. Even 
more seriously, when the ideologue of the Algerian revolution, Franz Fanon 
(among others) rejected the working class as parasitic, few stood up to 
question this new theorist of revolution. Itis asif the very premises of Marxism 
had been forgotten, even by those who professed to be disciples of Marx. 
Worse was to follow. When the ‘socialist’ leaders of the African states left the 
pre—colonial social and economic structures intact, there were few who 
dared to speak up. Yet, it was easy to see that the local appropriation of 
whatever wealth the society possessed remained in the hands of small cliques 
who controlled government office or filled privileged positions in society. 

There is little need to add that the altered status of Benin will not alter the 
social structure of the country, will not lead to a redistribution of resources 
in the country, and will leave the people as impoverished as before. Even if 
some heads do roll the change from a ‘Marxist-Leninist’ to the new ‘western- 
style’ state will not lead to any basic transformation in the country. The class 
of expropriators —if not its incumbents — will remain unaltered. 


Collapse in East Europe 


What happened in Benin would have warranted little comment if it had not 
followed in the wake of events in eastern Europe. The fate of this African 
state would not even have been noticed and would not have found a place in 
the overcrowded pages of the media. But it is precisely because the dissolu- 
tion of this ‘socialist’ state is so absurd that it has found a place alongside the 
momentous events of China, the Soviet Union and eastern Europe. The farce 
played out in Benin throws light on the real drama in the so-called communist 
states. The switch in government policy in this pocket state will not effect the 
course of world events, but it reflects, as in a distorting mirror, the votes in 
the parliaments of Poland and Hungary to scrap communist party control. 
At the same time the ending of one-party rule in Germany and Czechos- 
lovakia mirrors the end of no—party rule in Benin. 

It seems to us that the course of events in Europe, China and even Benin 
has left a trail of illusions—and disillusion—among socialists that needs 
urgent examination. To this end we start with a balance sheet of what has 
happened before seeking out the underlying dynamic of events. Firstly we 
must get the record straight. The demand for change in eastern Europe did 
not begin in 1989. The record of strikes and revolts, in the USSR, and then 
in its satellite states, extends back over many decades. Despite the silence 
surrounding many of these struggles their existence can no longer be denied. 
Strikes and riots in the USSR, uprisings in east Germany and Poland, like the 
Soviet invasions of Hungary and Czechoslovakia, are common knowledge. 
All that is new is the confessions by Soviet leaders that the use of the Soviet 
army to crush popular uprisings was unjustified. 

It is not possible to view events in eastern Europe without looking at the 
developments inside the USSR. Not because everything was determined 
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from within the Soviet state but because the possibility of Soviet military 
intervention was omnipresent. In almost all the satellite countries (Yugoslavia 
and Albania excepted), Stalinist regimes were imposed by the Red Army at 
the end of the Second World War. The complete panoply of repressive 
agencies, perfected in the USSR were built into these states — involving secret 
police, judiciary and prison systems. An elaborate network of repression, 
ruthlessly silenced all critical thought. Some of these states were also stripped 
of their industries by Stalin (in the name of war reparations) and large bodies 
of men and women used as unskilled labourers in reconstructing the Soviet 
Union. Furthermore, Soviet troops were stationed in these countries, or held 
in readiness at the border. 


The new regimes were welcomed by some sections of the population. After 
years of militarist or fascist control it seemed to many that a new era was in 
sight. However, that illusion did not last for long—despite the claims of 
communist parties outside eastern Europe that a new, better, society had 
been established. In fact the local population soon found that it had ex- 
changed one repressive society for another. There was ample cause for 
resentment over the subordination to Russian demands and the presence of 
an arrogant occupying army. There was a deep discontent over the direction 
of local affairs by a bureaucracy that cravenly followed the Russian model, 
with its ever widening system of thought control and the familiar knock on 
the door at 4.0 a.m. Above all else, countries where industries had once 
flourished went into economic decline, the shops were emptied, farms failed 
to produce and social amenities declined. 


There have been rumblings in many centres during the 1980s, but those that 
received most publicity occurred in Poland. There, against all the odds, a 
series of major strikes led to the formation of the trade union movement 
known as Solidarity. Over a decade, this union confronted the state, was 
illegalized, and then won back its right to exist. Now a political party with 
strong support from a section of the intelligentsia and the Roman Catholic 
heirarchy, Solidarity has taken control of the government with effects that will 
be discussed below. 


The confrontation in Poland took place over a decade and received 
widespread publicity. Except for Romania, at the end of 1989, confrontations 
in other eastern Europeanstates were less dramatic. Inseveral centres groups 
were formed to campaign for human rights under the Helsinki Charter. They 
were not dissimilar to the protests organized by Sakharov and others in the 
USSR, and leading dissidents achieved prominence in the west when they 
were arrested and imprisoned. But there were few signs of large scale protest, 
or of large followings for these campaigners. Furthermore the protesters 
seemed to be drawn froma limited group of people, mainly intellectuals, with 
no perceptible large scale following. 

The focus of protest switched to China in May and June 1989. Starting as a 
student call for democratic reforms demonstrators were joined by workers 
in Beijing, Shanghai and other major cities of China. There was little 
coherence in a movement that mushroomed into a massive display of dis- 
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satisfaction. The students rallied millions in a melange of demands that 
ranged from calls for greater democracy to support for members of the 
Chinese Communist Party who wanted to open the economy to market 
forces. The one common factor was the disaffection of the population and 
the demand that privileges (for the elite) be abandoned. When it seemed that 
the student’s led movement might prevail, at least in the cities, and an 
independent trade union was started, the army was called in to crush the 
protest. Nothing we say can bring back to life those killed by the armed forces 
or executed by the state. No sympathy for their fate can undo the fact that 
there was no real hope for amovement that was not backed by arevolutionary 
movement able to rally the workers and peasants on a programme and thus 
overthrow the existing government. Yet, despite the defeat, and despite the 
buckets of tears shed by the right, socialists everywhere were heartened by 
the spectacle of men and women in revolt. 

While China shook there were struggles and strikes in the USSR, the very 
centre of the ‘communist’ world. Despite the one-time claim that socialism 
had been finally built, the news from the USSR indicated that there was deep 
discontent over the course of events. There was massive dissatisfaction, 
concealed behind obvious grief: after a series of man-made catastrophes: 
over the atomic plant in Chernobyl, the oil-pipe explosion and the train crash 
in central Russia, the collapse of poorly built houses in Armenia following 
the earthquake. There were demands for food and there were bread riots, 
calls for the end of privileges for the few, attacks on corruption at the centre 
of the party. Arising alongside these complaints, and growing out of the 
miserable conditions inside the USSR, there were ethnic riots, nationalist 
irredentism, religious rivalries. Despite all previous claims that such matters 
had been peacefully settled (by the beneficent Stalin, of course), the so-called 
land of socialism has spawned racism and a virulent anti-semitism, religious 
intolerance, and inter-ethnic chauvinism. 


It is against the backdrop of chronic food shortages, industrial mismanage- 
ment, faltering social services and bureaucratic inefficiency that the miner’s 
strikes of July 1989 must be viewed. The miners declared their opposition to 
private enterprise, the introduction of market forces and privileges for the 
elite. They demanded better working conditions, more consumer goods, 
workers’ committees, a change in personnel of Soviet and party committees 
and improved workers’ conditions both at work and at home. These were 
conceded, but on condition that there would be no political demands. So 
successful was the regime that it was able to ban strikes in the energy industry 
(among others), without fulfilling most of its promises. Despite the return of 
the miners to work, their demands have not been honoured. There has 
certainly not been any transformation of the social system in the USSR even 
though the name Stalin has become a term of abuse in the Soviet press. The 
name has been condemned in order to continue the system under new 
management. 

After this, Solidarity in Poland acquired a new-momentum and protest 
movements in the satellite states seemed to take fire. In turn, the crowds 
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moved into the streets and squares of the cities of Hungary, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and then Bulgaria and Romania. People were rallied in the 
name of civil liberty and the church offered a focus around which organization 
could take place. 

The only existing party ineach country —all moulded in the Stalinist fashion 
— produced new figureheads who postured as ‘reformists’ and in some cases, 
saved many of the old state institutions. There were local variations. In 
Hungary the Communist Party effectively surrendered power — although its 
personnel continued to occupy the centre stage. In east Germany the protest 
took the form, initially, of a massive escape to west Germany, made possible 
by Hungary opening its borders and encouraging the migration. Here too, a 
‘reformed’ hierarchy has stayed in control. In Czechoslovakia the Communist 
Party surrendered its leading role while its second tier leaders sought new 
areas in which to entrench themselves. In Bulgaria a series of changes inside 
the ruling party has temporarily maintained it as the leading force in the state. 


Events in Romania took a more dramatic turn. In this case a regime that 
had been isolated inside the Warsaw pact alliance had few friends in the 
eastern European bloc. Its hard-line leadership (once beholden to Mao and 
the discredited cultural revolution and then to the ‘conquerors’ of Beijing) 
tried to stop the protests by emulating the Chinese leadership. Its utter 
inflexibility, and its efforts to brazen out change by the use of armed force 
might have worked in a different climate. However, the change that was 
sweeping through eastern Europe was unstoppable and the government 
folded when the army joined the protests. There are conflicting stories, some 
alleging that the revolution was in effect a coup—or at least, not quite as 
spontaneous as early commentators suggested. What is clear is that with the 
discrediting of the security police, and the shoot-out in the major cities, this 
has left the army in effective control of the country today 


There can be little doubt that the system was rotten-ripe for change. The 
old leadership was corrupt; the political process was restricted toa privileged 
minority; the cultural and intellectual life had atrophied — or been destroyed; 
and the economic gap between the elite (in army, police and party and their 
servile followers) and the rest of the population had outstripped that in the 
western world. 


However, the speed with which this has all happened and the glee with which 
the events have been greeted in the west calls for reflection. There are too 
many factors that do not make sense. Why, after all these decades of 
suppression, did the Soviet army not act? In fact, the Soviet army stationed 
in east Germany was told to stay in its barracks. In the same way the 
leadership in the USSR gave its nod to a Solidarity government in Poland, 
and has obviously had a hand in generating the changes in the rest of its 
satellite states. Was it really a sheep that assumed the shape of a wolf in days 
gone by? Had the Soviet army (and the dreaded secret police) suddenly 
discovered its humanity? Had the heirs of Stalin been converted? In the light 
ofthe ‘Gorby’ mania that swept through eastern European states, isit possible 
that the communist parties have been transformed? 
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Where is the USSR Going? 


In seeking an answer to the questions that every socialist has been asking 
about events in the USSR we turned to the editorial (written by Hillel Ticktin) 
in the latest issue of Critique. In questioning the stories coming out of the 
USSR of a collapsing economy and of massive inflation Ticktin points out 
that the elite has found it useful to present this view of society in order to urge 
restraint on the working class and reduce subsidies on food, rent and 
transport. The malaise in the system does not lie in some financial crisis but 
in the exploitative system that is threatened by a new working class militancy. 
It is this that is the real crisis in the Soviet state. 


Gorbachev's task is to protect the elite, satisfy their needs (for videos, 
computers and so on), protect the party functionaries with 


..their summer houses, special shops, sanatoria, palatial party offices, 
health facilities... Gorbachev demands thatthe workers work harder and 
accept a still greater differentiation in income. The regime rails against 
levelling (or egalitarianism), which has never been so strong in popular 
consciousness as today. The reformers demand an end to forms of 
equality in pay. They demand a differentiation between workers and the 
right of the manager to manage. The workers have elected their own 
officials in various towns and clearly show that they want a democratic 
form of control over the system, which is not just cosmetic. Hitherto all 
concessions to workers...have been minimal, designed to incorporate 
rather than give control. It can now be seen why the regime needs a crisis. 
It needs an apparently uncontrollable problem as anenemyto be tamed 
by the nation as a whole. 


Continuing an analysis that has been unique to Critique, Ticktin maintains 
that the elite in the USSR has few available alternatives. It cannot rule in the 
old way and the west cannot provide the economic aid required to pull the 
Soviet economy out of the quagmire. One solution is political repression while 
political polarisation proceeds apace. He quotes the well known Soviet 
socialist Kagarlitskii who writes in his ‘Dialectic of Change’ (New Left 
Review , No.169), of a bloc between elements of ‘the technocracy’ and the 
Stalinists who opposes democracy. At the same time they support workers 
against the imposition of the market. It also uses workers in its battle with 
nationalist or reformist forces of the centre, depending on the context. On 
the left, social democratic forces are trying to gain support from the workers. 
The reformist apparatus has based itself on the intelligentsia but finds it too 
vacillating. Unable to extend itself to the working class, which it has attacked 
almost without pause since 1985, it has a limited degree of support. 

A coalition now appears to be emerging between market reformers and 
authoritarian Slavophiles. Such a bloc formation is problematical, but the 
intelligentsia is, in general, anti-democratic with a programme which is either 
for the market or for something akin to fascism, in the shape of the organisa- 
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tion, Pamiat. The Soviet elite, on the other hand, cannot fulfil the aspirations 
of either the workers or the intelligentsia and because it cannot work we can 
expect a period of repression, with aclampdown on workers’ action. The elite 
cannot defeat the workers, but will not surrender power. The period of 
discontent can only intensify, with the standard of living coming under 
pressure and civil rights withdrawn. 

If the workers do support one of the opposition groups, or found their own 
party, the regime will be on the verge of revolution. Ticktin writes: 


Sporadic strikes have indeed re-appeared and workers committees 
have established themselves in miners’ areas. But the regime is now hell 
bent on accelerating the pace of the market reform. Something has to 


give. 


However there are other possibilities. The USSR has already withdrawn its 
support and assistance to so-called national liberatory organisations and 
regimes. The resources that have been saved can be diverted to internal uses. 
In return, a grateful United States has altered its cold war rhetoric and gives 
verbal support to Gorbachev. In this altered climate, the USSR call for the 
market provided the lead to which communist parties in eastern Europe 
responded. They either surrendered power or made way for an alternative 
elite that can and will implement the market. 


In Poland the Solidarity-led government has introduced measures for 
privatisation allowing the Polish elite and a section of the intelligentsia to 
acquire property and establish themselves as a capitalist class, while main- 
taining austerity for the working class. It will now be Solidarity’s historic task 
to axe subsidies, supervise bankruptcies and unemployment, and stop 
workers organizing against unpopular measures. Social democrats in the west 
still have something to learn from their friends in Warsaw. 


The same path has been adopted by the Hungarians, not under the aegis of 
another party, but through the instrument of a ‘reformed’ communist party. 
In its wake the other eastern European governments have accepted the need 
to take the same path—even to the extent of calling for the end to the old 
system where the former leadership did not move fast enough. What a 
remarkable scene: Hungary demanding the end to the communist regime in 
east Germany and opening its borders to Germans who wished to decamp; 
East Germany (having seen the ‘light’) urging the Czech leaders to follow 
suit; and all these states baying for the end of the control by the old-style 
Romanian leaders. 

Of course, a huge popular groundswell led to the mass demonstrations in 
the streets of Leipzig, Berlin, Dresden, Prague and Bucharest. Nonetheless, 
even though the full story has yet to emerge, we emphasize: the deposition of 
the old leaders was welcomed by those very forces that previously supported the 
now departed leaders, Gorbachev has blessed the action— alongside Bush, 
Thatcher, Kohl and the leaders of the capitalist west. Who then has gained 
most from the dramatic events of 1989? 
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The Winners and the Losers 


‘What a wonderful Christmas present for the people of Romania’ said Mr 
Kinnock in response to the news from Bucharest, thereby echoing Mrs 
Thatcher. Stretching in a human chain from Washington to the furthest reach 
of Siberia there are congratulations over the changes in Europe. From Bush, 
through the leaders of west Europe to the Pope in Rome and the Patriarchs 
of the Orthodox Church; from Lech Walesa in Poland to the trade union 
leaders of Great Britain; and from Ministers in the South A frican government 
who have rushed to eastern Europe to recruit skilled workers, there are 
mutual congratulations over the fall of the so-called communist regimes. 

For these western leaders the prize seems obvious. With the departure of 
the old Stalinist leaders there might in some cases be an incentive for capital 
investment and for trade with the citizens of the ‘liberated’ territories. We are 
sceptical, but we leave it to our readers to imagine all the goodies that can be 
made, packed, transported and sold in the hinterland of Europe. Imagine the 
use to which cheap labour can be used in eastern Europe if capitalism can 
be made to work, and profits can be extracted for foreign investors! Precisely 
how the populations of the liberated states will bear the importation of 
western capital, western factories, western goods and food is not yet clear. 
But it is not hard to see more indebtedness, more inflation, more unemploy- 
ment, more poverty. That is ‘a wonderful Christmas present for the people.’ 

There is also a prize for Mr Gorbachev if these changes can only be made 
to work. He will have allied states who have moved into the market and this 
will act as a half-way house for his own tentative moves in that direction. At 
the same time this will act as a deterrent to different sections of the Soviet 
population. For some there will be a warning that they must make some 
movement along the road he has laid down: for others a warning that 
movement that is too precipitous can end by sweeping them all away. And 
Gorbachev’s moves to welcome the changes can only assist businessmen who 
have not yet taken firm decisions that the USSR is safe for investment. 

Ata stroke, Gorbachev has overseen the removal of the apparatus in eastern 
Europe that might have sustained his adverseries in the nomenklatura in the 
USSR. But that is if it works. If on the other hand the events of 1989 spark 
off fresh discont in the USSR, a new wave of strikes, ethnic conflict and 
nationalist demands will destabilize the regime. At that stage will Bush and 
Thatcher, Kohl and Kinnock, and perhaps the Pope, rush in to prop up 
‘comrade’ Gorbachev? 


Communism and South Africa 


The editors of Searchlight South Africa have insisted from its inception that 
there was no socialism in the USSR, in eastern Europe or in China. In taking 
this position we had no illusion that this would be widely accepted. Our 
Viewpoint placed us ina minority— apparently isolated from popular opinion, 
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and seemingly unable to join with the forces of progress, not only in South 
Africa but across the world. 

The fact that world wide events have shown us to be correct does not bring 
us pleasure. Every defeat, real or apparent, acts against the people’s struggle 
for socialism and devalues the ideals of humankind. We must expect that in 
the coming period there will be a retreat from the very idea of socialism and 
that communism will be, for many, a dirty word. 

Yet, despite the inevitable swing in public opinion after the massacres in 
China and Romania, the abdication of the communist parties of Poland and 
Hungary, and the collapse of the governments in east Germany, Czechos- 
lovakia and Bulgaria, there is one positive gain: the myths of Stalinism and of 
Maoism have been exploded. They are known to have been monstrous lies 
imposed on the working class movement. The question must now be faced 
by every member of the ANC and the Communist Party in South Africa: are 
they prepared to cast aside the Stalinism that has haunted the left for nearly 
70 years? By the same token, is the PAC (and its associated movements) 
prepared to shed the discredited conception of one-party statism that it 
inherited via Stalinism from the ideologues of Pan—Africanism? And will 
those groups that are associated with, or grew out of, the Unity Movement 
recognize that past acceptance of events in eastern Europe or Asia rendered 
them equally guilty in relation to the states they endorsed? 

We are not only asking a question —but calling on every thinking person to 
decide now how they believe their organization must respond to the shatter- 
ing events of 1989. In making this declaration they must also grasp the fact 
that the struggle in Southern Africa is not isolated from events elsewhere in 
the world. The SACP always carried a commitment to the policies of the 
USSR — despite the fact that they did not argue as internationalists. Similarly, 
other political movements have always linked their struggles to events else- 
where, whether it was in Africa, in the so-called Third World, the Non- 
Aligned countries, or any other alliance of states. 

While we write we notice the posturing of Mr Mugabe in Zimbabwe. 
Despite the crumbling of his ideas about him he still talks of aone-party state, 
of a Marxist-Leninist state. Citizens in his state still use the title ‘Comrade’ 
as a personal-handle in communication. Al this in a land of gross inequality 
and widespread poverty. Are there no persons in this country able to stand 
up and challenge this farce before it too crumbles and brings further disil- 
lusionment to the people of Zimbabwe? 

It will take time and it will take courage for socialists to face up to the lessons 
that must be drawn from the debacle of Stalinism.. It will also be difficult for 
people in the former colonial states, in Africa, Latin America and Asia, to 
stand up and say that the model, copied bytheir movements and their leaders 
from the USSR, was wrong. It might take an even longer time before such 
movements can meet and remove every sign of authoritarian control— but 
this is the message that must be drawn from the events of 1989, The 
martyrdom of so many thousands of people, in whatever part of the world, 
must be taken as the price that has been paid by humanity to secure a new 
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international movement, dedicated to the construction of democratic 
socialism. 

For those who wish to drawa positive message from the events of 1989 there 
will have to be much serious thinking. There will have to be a reassessment 
of their understanding of the nature of the Soviet Union and/or China. For 
those who have stayed loyal to the Soviet regime — and none have been more 
loyal than the South African Communist Party—there must be an end to the 
brainless chanting of slogans and repetition of stupid lies. The eulogies to 
leaders must be replaced with critical appraisal of what has been done, and 
what achieved. The history of the left must be rediscovered and hidden pages 
exposed for all to see and there must be a serious reconsideration of political 
principles. It is not enough to ‘rehabilitate’ those who were killed or driven 
to their death as was done to S.P. Bunting, Lazar Bach and the Richter 
brothers. In fact the very thought of such rehabilitation is sickening. If past 
crimes are to be wiped out there must be a reconsideration of what went 
wrong and why members of the Communist Party allowed such activities to 
go unanswered. Until that is done there can be no understanding of what 
went wrong in the USSR, in eastern Europe and China. 

The illusion that a socialist society can emerge without such searching must 
become a thing of the past. It is the task of the revolutionary movement to 
examine and re-examine every step taken in the struggle for socialism. This 
is a mighty project which will demand the labour of workers, peasants and 
intellectuals everywhere. 


Stalinism and Maoism are dead. Their shrouds must be buried. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


YOURS FOR THE UNION: CLASS AND COMMUNITY STRUGGLES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1930-47, by Baruch Hirson, Zed Books. Special 
pre-publication offer to Subscribers £6.00 (incl p&p), from Searchlight South 
Africa. The publishers now advise that the book should be available by March 
1990. 


A major new history of the Black working class in South Africa, cover- 
ing the years from the end of the depression to the collapse of the 
general strike, by Black miners, in 1946. Set against the background of 
expanding industry and the Second World War, this is the first account 
of the workers and organizers who built the Council of Non—European 
Trade Unions; and of the men and women who conducted major cam- 
paigns to improve living conditions in the black townships. Among the 
personalities discussed are trade union organizers Dan Koza and Max 
Gordon, Naboth Mokgatle and Mike Muller, and hitherto unknown 
workers who tried to organize the work force around them. The title of 
this book is taken from the greeting of one such individual, Willie 
Bosiame. 


The workers fought a many sided struggle: for higher wages and bet- 
ter working conditions; against police harassment; against rising 
transport costs; for better housing; and also against the deterioration 
of conditions in the rural areas in which they still had roots. In this his- 
tory of organization and struggle, the events covered include the 
Vereeniging riot of 1937; the strike wave during the war and the bus 
boycotts and shanty town movements. There are also accounts of the 
struggles against the implementation of the land laws in the Zout- 
pansberg, and the campaign to remove educational control from 
unsympathetic missionaries in the Bethanie district. 


The author participated in some of the events recorded in this book, 
but only includes accounts that are backed by documentary evidence. 
In reading the documents of the time he was struck by the relevance of 
much of that experience to events today. The attempt at building a 
working class movement in the 1940s is as pertinent to contemporary 
South Africa as it was in those days of global warfare. 

During a long career of political involvement Baruch Hirson has been a political 

organizer, a lecturer in Physics and in History; a political prisoner. He is the author of 

Year of Fire, Year of Ash: The Soweto Revolt (Zed Press, 1979). 


FINANCIAL SANCTIONS AND THE FUTURE OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Paul Trewhela 


Cassius: The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Li. 


The Economic Boycott 


Politics has its own logic. Therefore, it is only consistent that the sanctions 
campaign of the African National Congress (ANC)and the South African 
Communist Party (SACP) should have ended up where it was always 
directed, in the hands of capital. And not only capital in general, but capital 
in the guiding nucleus of modern society, the banks. 

The call for action by the banks against the South A frican economy has been 
in existence for many years. The End Loans To Southern Africa (ELTSA) 
campaign, with support especially among the Protestant churches in western 
Europe, grew out of the Anti-Apartheid Movement (AAM) in the early 
1970s. ELTSA saw it as a famous victory when Barclays, formerly the bank 
with biggest holdings in South Africa, sold its entire stake in 1986 (to the 
Oppenheimer empire) after a campaign lasting 17 years. 

By contrast with the 1960s and 1970s when the ANC called mainly for an’ 
international consumer, sports and cultural boycott, as well as disinvestment 
by foreign capital, the decisive practical role in the sanctions campaign now 
lies with world financial capital. The shift represents a change in kind, a 
qualitative moment of transition revealing the class character of the ANC 
and the anatomy of South African society as this is being shaped by interna- 
tional conditions. 


_ This first official boycott of trade by an external government was imposed 
in 1946 by the Congress Party in India, outraged by the ‘Pegging’ Act which 
discriminated against the Indian community in South Africa. It grew out of 
several decades of Ghandian politics in both South Africa and India and had 
a formative influence on the ANC, but did not prevent South African gold 
from flowing into India. 


Calls for consumer boycotts in South Africa were initiated in the late 1950s 
by the Congress movement. These were directed against manufacturers of 
Cigarettes and canned fish as representatives of so-called ‘Afrikaner capital’ 
in the illusion that it was principally this that was represented by the National 

arty government, Effectively this was to signal to the Oppenheimer interests, 
then and now the dominant core of capital in South Africa, that a rapproche- 
Ment between big capital and the ANC was open for discussion. The first 
calls for economic sanctions were succeeded in 1959 by the ANC’s potato 
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boycott, aimed at improving the appalling conditions of labour — under the 
whip, and under a prison regime — in the Bethal region of the Transvaal. The 
boycott threw light on conditions on the farms; the worst excesses were 
temporarily curbed; but it altered nothing basic. Through the late 1950s there 
was debate on the efficacy of boycotts: economic, cultural and political. Then 
in 1960, after Sharpeville, Chief Luthuli called for an international economic 
boycott. This led to the sanctions campaign abroad, principally with the 
passive form of consumer boycott in mind, derived from the experience of 
the 1950s. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations voted for extensive economic 
sanctions in November 1962. Thereafter an international conference on 
Economic Sanctions against South Africa was called in London by the ANC 
and the British AAM with Ronald Segal as convenor. Delegates came from 
Stalinist states and countries in Africa and Asia, and unofficial delegates from 
other countries. Its resolutions looked mainly to the executive decision of 
states and local government bodies, or moral gestures on the part of in- 
dividuals and strikes by workers against handling South African goods. 

From these beginnings grew the current campaign for financial sanctions, 
which differs significantly in character from the international boycott 
proposed in 1964, Complete trade sanctions, in the words of the recommen- 
dations of the conference, provided ‘the only effective means of intervention 
short of military intervention’ (Segal, p.271). The slight difficulty of effecting 
a ‘cessation’ of gold sales from South Africa, at a time when the country 
supplied world economy with 70% of all newly mined gold outside the 
Stalinist states, was dismissed with the idea that it would be ‘perfectly feasible 
for the appropriate United Nations agency to make credit available to offset 
any loss of world liquidity (Segal, p.249). If it was faith in the magical powers 
of credit that characterized the supporters of sanctions at that time, it is faith 
in the benificent nature of the banks as providers of credit which marks the 
ANC campaign today. 


With the Sanction of Finance 


The central place of financial capital in the ANC’s current sanctions politics 
was made clear last August by executive member Aziz Pahad in Canberra, 
at the meeting of the Commonwealth Committee of Foreign Ministers on 
Southern Africa (CFMSA), a committee in which Britain does not par- 
ticipate. It was affirmed in October by the ANC delegation to the Common- 
wealth heads of government meeting at Kuala Lumpur, and endorsed also 
bythe Pan Africanist Congress, which on the issue of sanctions has never had 
any major difference with the ANC. It was also approved — most important 
of all—by the Congress of South African Trade Unions (Cosatu), repre- 
sented at Canberra by a member of its executive and general secretary of the 
National Union of Metalworkers of South Africa (Numsa), Moses Mayekiso. 
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Formerly a leader of the left wing of the unions, Mayekiso was acquitted of 
treason charges last year. He spoke at conference as a representative of the 
Mass Democratic Movement, a loose alliance of organizations attached to 
the ANC and successor to the banned United Democratic Front, but with 
one crucial difference: the MDM was dependent as the UDF never was on 
the social weight of the trade unions in Cosatu. This was because only the 
unions, despite loss of membership, preserved their organizations intact 
through the regime’s state of emergency. Never before has the ANC been so 
dependent on the black trade unions, but never since the 1950s — when the 
South African Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU) promoted the aims of 
the ANC and the SACP within the country—have the unions been so 
dependent on political direction from the ANC. 

Besides Mayekiso, the CFMSA also invited the former treasurer of the 
UDF, Azar Cachalia, who did not attend because the government refused 
him a passport: retribution for having urged financial sanctions as part of a 
UDFnmission in July to the US and Britain. Cachalia stated later that that the 
UDF had asked Bush and Thatcher ‘for three kinds of financial pressure: no 
rescheduling of debts, no new loans and denial of trade credit’ (Guardian, 9 
August 1989). The same demands had been urged on Bush in Washington 
earlier in the year by the religious leaders Desmond Tutu, Allan Boesak, 
Frank Chikane and Beyers Naude. 


Cachalia’s three points sum up the demand for financial sanctions agreed 
at Canberra. The CFMSA was committed to pressurizing governments, 
banks and international financial institutions for: (a) restriction of trade 
credits for South Africa to 90 days; (b) a ban on insurance cover by official 
export credit agencies; (c) strict enforcement of adequate provision by banks 
for loan loss; (d) immediate payment to the banks of outstanding balances 
due for re-negotiation and other debts maturing by June 1990; (e) imposition 
of the highest possible interest rates on South African debt; and (f) ap- 
proaches to Japan, other countries of the Pacific rim, West Germany and 
Switzerland, which have increased their trade with South A fricain proportion 
as the United States has cut back its own. The CFMSA further proposed a 
permanent inter-governmental body to monitor a ban on medium and 
long-term lending to South Africa. Decisions on further action were to be 
made by the Commonwealth heads of government meeting in Kuala Lumpur. 


Just when the demand for no rescheduling of debt was due to be made at 
Kuala Lumpur, the South African government announced an agreement with 
the creditor banks, recycling payments of $8 billion from mid-1990 until the 
end of 1993. With this agreement the campaign for further tightening of 
financial sanctions received a setback. The first, and most important, of the 
three kinds of financial pressure sought by Cachalia and the ANC fell away. 
On the second of these three points, the British government represented by 
Mrs Thatcher assented in a joint Commonwealth statemen that there be no 
new loans, only to issue a disclaimer an hour later reiterating its opposition 
to sanctions in general. The third of Cachalia’a three demands — denial of 
trade credit, beyond a maximum of 90 days—was agreeed, also excepting 
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Britain. Again with the exception of Britain, the meeting accepted the 
Australian government’s offer of ‘substantial initial funding’ to set up a body 
to review and report on South Africa’s international financial links, as the 
CFMSA had proposed. The British government’s opposition rendered the 
exercise more complex and contradictory, since while the CFMSA was 
committed to a full programme of financial sanctions, Britain was the only 
Commonwealth country in a scrious position to apply them. 


The Banks as Liberators 


Every proposal for financial sanctions against South Africa now secks to 
generalize and intensify measures already taken by the US banks themselves. 
Headed by the Chase Manhattan Bank, US financial capital imposed finan- 
cial sanctions on South Africa in July-August 1985 at the height of the 
township revolt, by means of a block on further credits and the demand for 
the return of outstanding loans. The banking system took these measures for 
the same reason that it has taken all credit restriction measures internationally 
since the Mexican debt crisis of 1982: to recoup principal and interest on 
outstanding loans and to limit further risk, by all-round reduction of exposure 
in zones of political and economic upheaval. The immediate result in South 
Africa was a very serious financial crisis, forcing the government to declare 
a moratorium on payments and the present currency controls involving a 
two-tier system for exchange of the rand. 


These sanctions by US financial capital, resulting in some 250 banks 
internationally being caught in the South African government’s moratorium, 
are the only really serious measures so far directed against the South African 
economy. As the CFMSA reported in a statement issued in Toronto on 3 
August 1988, the refusal of banks to lend to South Africa has been 


the most significant sanction in restricting economic growth through 
forcing large capital account deficits to repay maturing loans, and re- 
quiring corresponding current account surpluses (SoutA rica’ 's Rela- 
tion with the Intemational Financial System, p.ix) 


This is still the position, following the debt rescheduling agreement in 
October. Pressure on South Africa’s balance of payments remains severe. 
Shortage of capital will continue to impose constraints. Total foreign debt 
stands at $21.6 billion, the equivalent of one year’s total exports. Some $15 
billion of foreign debt has been repaid following the debt standstill in 1985, 
witha further $10billion Icaving through other channels. Last year the country 
made net transfer to forcign banks estimated at $3-3.5 billion, and will 
continue to export capital at the current rate (Financial Times, 20 October 
1989). 

Mitigated only by export of rare minerals to the world market (principally 
gold, but also platinum, chrome, vanadium), as well as sales of diamonds, 
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which last year increased in rand terms by 50 percent (AAC, 1989), these 
financial sanctions imposed the same austere conditions on South Africa as 
measures imposed on other countries by the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the banks during the 1980s. The banking system compels these 
societies to transfer capital abroad to the most powerful axes of worl 
financial power, at the same time accelerating legal and illegal capital flight.~ 
This capital transfer is achieved by generating a huge surplus of exports over 
imports, by depression of the living standards of the masses and by general 
lowering of the level of capitalist development through reduction in import 
of new technical equipment. It represents naked tribute to financial capital 
from hundreds of millions of the poorest people on earth, and is one of the 
dominant characteristics of world economy of the 1980s. 


At the opposite pole in world economy, this relation finds expression in net 
import of commodities and capital into the US and Britain, financed by ‘hot’ 
money borrowed short term at very high rates of interest. These world 
relations of debt and finance are the general context to which any campaign 
of financial sanctions is subject, and it is to this system that the ANC and 
SACP have subordinated their international political campaign. The high 
interest rates by which the US finances its trade and budget deficits, through 
foreign loans, above all from Japan, are the prime means by which the people 
of the ‘third world’ are thrust deeper into the abyss. Albeit for special reasons, 
South Africa now shares the fate of the damned. What is not investigated by 
supporters of the ANC is the place of South Africa’s debt crisis in the wider 
context of the debt crisis of the system, with the political leverage this gives 
banks and the major bourgeois states in the event of a negotiated settlement. 


The Banks, the Treasury and the ANC 


The action of the banks in July-August 1985, setting in motion the sole 
effective process of economic sanctions so far, was a measure by capital in its 
own defence against a future threatened loss. All other forms of economic 
Sanctions against the South African regime, advocated by the ANC, the 
SACP and the AAM, have not had any decisive effect politically because they 
were urged generally at variance with the needs of capital. While South Africa 
remained a source of substantial profit they were anomalous to capitalist 
world economy, and thus at best tangential. Financial sanctions are an affair 
of a different order, since here the agent is the ruling element in modern 
capital — its cerebral cortex — acting on its own behalf, in its own interest, and 
acting towards longer rather than short term ends. What the banks require 
are political changes in South Africa that can assure them of future safety for 
their investments, and a safe field for future investment. While through the 
1960s, 1970s and early 1980s it was the ANC that was anomalous to the needs 
of capital, by 1985 the township revolt together with the mobilization of the 
trade unions made plain to the banks that what is anomalous is the apartheid 
regime. Identical measures would be taken against a future government, if 
the banks considered it necessary. 
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The Bush administration is therefore merely answering to the needs of 
capital, made explicit by the banks, when it declares through the new assistant 
secretary of state for African affairs, Herman Cohen, that it seeks ‘a 
negotiated non-violent transition to a new constitutional system’ (Weekly 
Mail, 3 August 1989). Cohen gives the new administration of President de 
Klerk two years to make the transition (Weekly Mail, 27 July 1989). That is 
what the banks seek. 

The convergence of real practical bank sanctions and the agitation of the 
ANC for financial sanctions marks its co—option into the political operations 
of world capital. Outside the environs of Mrs Thatcher, it is hard to discover 
who does not either support or threaten to support their extension. Congres- 
ses of bishops and the Trade Union Congress, the UN and the Communist 
Parties, radical leftists and the far—sceing right: all look to the agency of 
money—dealing capital to undo what money-—dealing capital set in place at 
the founding of modern South Africa, in the period of Rhodes and 
Rothschild. At that time, when the old Boer republics stood in the way of the 
development of capital, the City of London took southern Africa by the scruff 
of the neck and shoved it violently into the required shape. The present 
troubles in South Africa are the result of the social order set in place at that 
time, supervised by a centralized apparatus of coercion constructed under 
the immediate supervision of finance capital. The USSR now lines up with 
the US to enforce the motion of no-confidence passed on the apartheid 
regime by the banks in August 1985. Their joint political operations recall the 
moralizing coercion of British finance capital in 1899, which like world capital 
today, clothed its own self-interest in the language of concern at the exclusion 
of a section of the population from the vote. It used to be said: Ex Africa, 
semper aliquid novo (Out of Africa, always something new). Itwould be more 
appropriate to reply: The more things change, the more theyremain the same. 


It is significant that the thinking behind the campaign for financial sanctions 
is not the work of South Africans, and does not result at all from the labours 
ofthe ANC, the SACP, the AAM, the UDF, the MDM, Cosatu or any of the 
organizations that have promoted sanctions politics over the years. The most 
professional draft of the new ANC policy was invented for it by state 
technocrats from three bourgeois countries, including two which in 1988 
ranked third and fourth as world gold producers after South Africa? 


These two states, Australia and Canada, together with India, provided 
officials from their treasury ministrics to assist a senior aide to the Australian 
prime minister, Bob Hawke, in drawing up the earliest draft of a serious 
programme for financial sanctions (Weekly Mail, 24 August 1989). Its leading 
author, A.S. Cole, is assistant first secretary of the Economic and Policy 
Division of the Australian prime minister, and previously alternate executive 
director of the World Bank in Washington. He wasassisted by Terry O’Brien, 
head of the the resources and finance banch of the Office of National 
Assessments, Australia; Anthony F. Burger, director of the international 
finance and development section of the Department of Finance, Canada; 
Bethany Armstrong ofthe Department of External Affairs, Canada; and K.L. 
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Deshpande, an adviser in the Department of Economic Analysis and Policy 
of the Reserve Bank of India. This study was initiated at the Commonwealth 
heads of government meeting in Vancouver in October 1987, when the 
CFMSA was also established. Terms of reference were agreed by the 
CFMSA at Lusaka in February 1988. The finished report, under the title 
South Africa’s Relationship with the Intemational Financial System, was 
submitted to the CFMSA in Toronto in August 1988. 

In its insight into the operation of modern capitalism, the report of this 
financial state cabal was qualitatively superior to anything coming out of the 
ANCand SACP or their various liberal and left supporters: hardly surprising, 
since it represents a serious policy study of the bourgeoisie, by the bour- 
geoisie, for the bourgeoisie. The ANC/SACP was required merely to accede 
to the findings and policy recommendations of this statist think-tank of 
capital. 

Known as the Cole report, the document presents valuable statistical and 
factual material on its subject. The CFMSA backed its findings and moved 
the initiative be taken further. This report formed the framework for the 
Commonwealth discussions in Canberra and Kuala Lumpur, where Hawke 
was greatly assisted by having Cole to advise him in presenting his five-point 
plan for extension of sanctions. The Cole report guides equally the campaign 
ofthe ANC, the MDM and the men of God. Only after the submission of this 
report in August 1988 did the first whisper of the present programme of 
financial sanctions come from Tutu, Boesak and Cachalia, who appear to 
have been briefed (from above?) in the interim. 


The report had a further rebirth in the form of a book completed last June 
and published shortly afterwards by Penguin Australia, written by Cole with 
assistance from a New Zealand journalist, Keith Ovenden. Intended for 
wider distribution as part of the international campaign by the ANC and the 
AAM, the book, Apartheid and Intemational Finance: A Programme for 
Change, is a rewrite of the Cole report, with some updated material. Chapter 
four on ‘The Financial Crisis of 1985 and Beyond’ is particularly informative. 
Lucid on South Africa’s financial crisis, like the earlier report it is uncritical 
and unhistorical in relation to the overall development of world capitalist 
conditions. The book originates from an undertaking by the Australian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Trade at the third CFMSA conference in 
Harare last Februaryto make the Cole report available ‘toa larger audience’. 
Ovenden and Cole state in the introduction that publication was ’made 
possible by the Australian federal government’ (p.11). 


A Turning Point 


A turning point is reached in South African politics when, instead of trying 
to influence the policy of the bourgeois governments, as before, the ANC 
becomes the medium for distribution of the policy thinking of the banks and 
the treasuries of various bourgeois states. Australia, which provided troops 
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so that mining capital could take command at the turn of the century, now 
offers its services to eliminate the racist forms through which capital has 
operated in South Africa ever since. 

The imprimatur of the Commonwealth appears also on another document 
on financial sanctions drawn up with the assistance of eight academics 
including Auret van Heerden and Colin Stoneman, and headed by a US 
financial journalist with close ties to the AAM, Joseph Hanlon. This docu- 
ment originated also with the CFMSA and returned to it at the August 
conference in Canberra. Its full title is the Independent Expert Study on the 
Evaluation of the Application and Impact of Sanctions. Final Report to the 
Commonwealth Committee of Foreign Ministers on Southem Africa, better 
known as the Hanlon report. Published commercially in Britain under the 
title South Africa: The Sanctions Report, it was on sale in time for the heads 
of government mecting in Kuala Lumpur. 


The Hanlon report is a remarkable document, since by tracking alongside 
the recomendations of the Cole report, it abandons a central tenet in 
Hanlon’s previous argument from as recently as 1987: that boycott of South 
Africa’s gold production ‘holds the key to any sanctions campaign’ (The 
Sanctions Handbook, p.255). By contrast, the Hanlon report now avoids 
recommending any major campaign of sanctions on gold, despite this having 
been agreed as a priority at the previous annual general mecting of the British 
AAM, and having entered into policy calls by the ANC and the PAC. The 
compilers of the report state that there are ‘a number of difficulties’ about 
sanctions on South Africa’s gold production which persuaded them ‘to not 
include it in the first targeted package’. Somewhat lamely, the report argues 
that nevertheless a practical gold sanction ‘could be developed’, and is even 
‘promising’. But wisely that mystery is left to itself (Hanlon et al, 1989b, pp.175, 
163). 

I made a critical examination of the delusory nature of Hanlon’s argument 
concerning sanctions on gold in Searchlight South Africa, No.2 (February 
1989). The Cole report makes clear that a boycott of South Africa’s gold 
would be extremely difficult to implement. Treasury officials are not per- 
mitted to forget, like some ideologists, that the world’s monetary authorities 
‘attach considerable importance to their gold holdings’ (Cole, et al., 1988, 
p.69). As the Cole report explains: 


A decline in the price of gold would affect the value of gold reserves 
held both by industrial ee developing countries; it would also affect the 
revenues of several gold producers [not least, Australia, Canada, the US 
and the USSR] With so many potentially substantial losers, it is unlikely 
that this option would receive wide international support. Another likely 
objection to the proposal is the disruptive effect a large fall in gold prices 
would have on the international financial system. 

Because there is no way to distinguish new South African gold from 
old South African gold or gold produced elsewhere, an embargo on new 
South African gold is not practicable. Nor is it expected that major 
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official holders of gold would be prepared to sell their gold stocks for 
the pipes on hand..,Central banks are unlikely to put their gold stocks 
on the market in face of the risk that the scheme would push prices down, 
reducing not onlythe proceeds fromsales but also the value of remaining 
stocks. 

Thus, no option to reduce South Africa’s earnings from gold looks 
practical at this stage (pp.69-70). 


Since then a modest rise in gold price has further undermined Hanlon’s 
argument of 1987, in part because of central bank discussions in Moscow 
concerning a possible return of the ruble to a gold base. 

Hanlon and the other independent experts have been compelled to acknow- 
ledge the cold winds of reality blowing from the boardroom of the Chase 
Manhattan and the treasuries of Australia, Canada and India, albeit reluc- 
tantly. Compared with the report of the treasury whizz-kids, the Hanlon 
document remains oriented to the older ANC/AAM outlook concentrating 
on commodity sanctions, is more ideological and carries less weight as an 
inquiry into the actual place of South Africa within world capitalist relations. 
Byavoiding the crucial dimension of finance capital, it emerged stillborn. The 
Cole report joins the serious literature on the political economy of South 
Africa; the Hanlon report will more likely prove ephemeral, aside from an 
appendix containing nearly fifty pages of trade statistics up to 1987. 

In one respect, however, the Hanlon report is very revealing, Sanctions, it 
says, are directed towards bringing into existence ‘a large group of white 
moderates favouring negotiations’. This is crucial. The perspective is bluntly 
stated: 


Sanctions are a diplomatic tool. They are a spur to the negotiating 
process, not an alternative to it. The ultimate goal of sanctions is political 
—to promote negotiation. The intermediate goal is to create a growing 
cep of [eta white] people who will press for genuine talks, and 
thus help to build a lobby for negotiations. 


The inner relation of financial sanctions to the politics of the bourgeoisie is 
repeated in a further sentence: ‘Sanctions are essential to create a lobby for 
negotiations...’ (Final Report, p.ii). Curiously, in explaining this ‘essential’ 
relation, the commercial edition of the report omits these frank words on the 
Pivotal place of ‘white moderates’ in the Commonwealth strategy. 

The original version of the report thus suggests that financial sanctions are 
advocated, and endorsed by the CFMSA, principally for the purpose of 
strengthening a white party such as the Democratic Party in the racist 
clectoral system. Through the presence of the former Anglo American 
director Zach de Becr in its leading triumwirate, the Democratic Party bears 
a direct relation to the central nucleus of South African capital, 

There is a symbiotic relation between agitation for financial sanctions and 
the politics of capital, which emerges clearly —too clearly, for some — in the 
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Hanlon report. With its eye on transforming white politics in South Africa 
within ‘moderate’ (i.e. bourgeois) limits, the Hanlon report — promoted by 
the ANC/SACP and the MDM — thus repeats the orientation of the former 
Progressive and United Parties, under changed conditions. 


Masters of the Globe 


Debt is a weapon to bring political and social change, in this conception. 
Historically debt has played avery radical role in different periods. It reduced 
the free Roman peasantry to propertyless proletarians and subverted the 
feudal gentry. In the 1980s, the relation between debt-ridden countries 
and global finance capital has features in common with the relation between 
the main bourgeois countries and the primary—producing countries in the 
1920s. Between 1925 and 1929, a process of ‘structural deflation occurred in 
the world primary—product economy, which in turn ‘imposed a kind of 
structural deflation on the system’ (Kindlebergerpp.92-93). That is, the great 
depression of the 1930s was preceded by a general ruin of the primary 
producing countries, especially those dependent on agricultural exports, 
including grain producers in South Africa. This was the real beginning of the 
great depression, spreading from the periphery of world economy to the 
centre, from the country to the city. Similarly, the debt crisis of the ‘third 
world’ in the 1980s is related through the role of the bank lending to the debt 
crisis of the ‘first world’, expressed most vividly in bank exposure to debt- 
based ‘junk—bonds’ in the US. An enormous inflation of debt by the banks 
throughout the system over the past 15 years is the common denominator at 
each pole of world economy. By their advocacy of financial sanctions, a 
relationship in which coercive power is exercised by the banks through debt, 
the ANC and the SACP thus relate uncritically to the tendency to mass 
pauperization in the system as a whole. This is the real content to their policy 
of economic sanctions. 

Within South Africa, the coercive measures of the US banks have stimu- 
lated a severe rise in inflation amounting to over 40 percent on various 
foodstuffs, since reliance on gold exports has compelled the country’s 
monetary authorities (the Reserve Bank) to depreciate the rand in order to 
maximize income from gold earnings. Simultaneously the Bank has cut 
imports in order to conserve revenue from exports, for repayment to the 
banks (Hirsch). With gold price falling at times te less than $360 per oz, and 
by relative and actually rising costs of production reinforced by record world 
supplies from other countries with lower production costs, the burden of 
maintaining rand income to gold—mining capital, is thus carried by the mass 
of the population: principally by the black workers, urban unemployed and 
rural poor, but now extending to sections of the white workers. 

The debt strategy of the ANC/SACP is as foolish as it is hostile to the needs 
of the majority of the people. If the position of capital in South Africa is 
relatively fragile, under pressure by the US banks, so is the position of the US 
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banks themselves under pressure of their own system. It is not without irony 
that Chase Manhatten, which initiated the crisis of August 1985 for the South 
African economy, is second most at risk in the US in total exposure to ‘third 
world’ and junk-bond lending (Financial Times, 20 September 1989). 
Australia, whose government provides the intellectual general staff for use 
of debt as a weapon in South Africa, is similarly wounded by its own artillery: 
a secret government report by the country’s Economic and Planning Ad- 
visory Council warns that at least 20 of the largest companies are dangerously 
in debt (Guardian, 18 November 1989), This applies not least to the Bond 
Corporation, owned by interests close to prime minister. Even the IMF, at 
the pinnacle of post-war financial capital, is $2.1 billion in arrears, the result 
of interest payments being suspended by a number of debtor countries 
(Financial Times, 23 September 1989), 

Yet it is in the hands of the IMF that the politics of the ANC must end. The 
ANC could not be expected to be forthcoming onsuch asubject. It is possible, 
however, to read the logic of the relation binding sanctions politics to the IMF 
from other sources. The official statement issued at Kuala Lumpur (and 
supported by Britain) called on 


appropriate international institutions, and in particular the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund, to examine how resources might be mobilized upon 
evidence of clear and irreversible change [in South Africa} (Financial 
Times, 23 October). 


In essence the IMF is thus urged by the Commonwealth (including Britain) 
to continue financial sanctions in force since 1983, when standby credits for 
help in balance of payments difficulties—of which South Africa like many 
other countries has made use—became no longer available, on_politi- 
cal/economic grounds. The Commonwealth decision to approach the IMF 
for a package of loans conditional upon political changes arose out of the 
five-point proposal by Hawke. This sought to exert new forms of financial 
pressure by exploring the possibility of the IMF developing a major suppor- 
tive financial package for South Africa, with its implementation made con- 
tingent on structural political reform of a kind that could reasonably 
guarantee the economic stability of the country in the future (Financial 
Times, 20 October). 


Loans contingent on ‘structural political reform’ that will ‘guarantee 
€conomic stability’...this is what the IMF is all about, as the workers of Chile 
learnt to their cost in the 1970s when the state was subverted (in the interest 
of ‘stability’) by the army. The campaign for financial sanctions is actually 
directed not towards eliminating oppressive social relations but towards 
stabilizing capitalist social relations, during and after changes of form of social 
administration. A major objective is to ward off any serious effort by the 
Proletariat — so obviously the strongest class in the society —in the direction 
of socialism. 
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The ANC and the IMF 


This specific location of an open, public role for the IMF in the sanctions 
campaign is new. When the campaign was first put on a serious footing, at 
the London conference in 1964, individual experts did foresee a role for the 
IMF in making funds available to the US and Britain to compensate these 
countries if they took economic measures against the South African regime 
(Segal, pp.185,195). The concluding report which looked to the cessation of 
South African gold sales expected it would be perfectly feasible for ‘the 
appropriate United Nations agency’ to issue enough credit to ‘offset any loss 
of world liquidity (p.249). This can only refer to the IMF, But what is 
instructive is the absence of any reference to the IMF directly in relation to 
South Africa in the commission report, or in the resolution adopted by the 
final plenary conference, which referred only to ‘all specialized internation- 
al...bodies’ (p.273). 

In 1964, of course, it would have been highly embarrassing for the SACP 
and the British Communist Party—which had members on the steering 
committee —as well as for Stalinist states represented officially at the con- 
ference, if it had explicitly called on the IMF to assist in bringing change in 
South Africa. Stalinists at that time spent a lot of energy pointing (correctly, 
in fact) to the nature of the IMF as the policeman of world capital. To have 
called openly for IMF assistance in the final conference documents would 
have opened them to charges of hypocrisy and reformism. Now that these 
states are dismantling certain forms of state property and are themselves 
applying for membership of the Fund, the SACP and the ANC are less 
squeamish and a little more honest about the actual destination of their own 
politics. That does not stop the campaign from being a swindle on the workers 
of South Africa, who in the main do not know that they are being sold to 
capital by their leaders. 

The IMF’s likely future role in South Africa was noted by Vishnu 
Padayachee in a paper delivered in September/October 1986. Without 
referring specifically to the ANC and the SACP, Padayachee foresaw that 
the IMF ‘with all its power to open and close aid and loan "doors" would be 
a‘signifiant though unseen part of any Western package deal’ on South Africa 
(Suckling and White, p.193). 

It is a measure of how rapidly the programme for a bourgeois change in 
southern Africa has advanced that the role of the IMF, which Padayachee in 
1986 still thought would be unseen, is now spelt out publicly, albeit not to the 
workers. The Cole report gives an informative account of South Africa’s 
present and historical relation with the IMF, noting that it is ‘extremely 
unlikely that South Africa will be able to draw further credits from the IMF 
under the present regime (p.5). But it makes no recommendation on any 
future role for the IMF. (The Hanlon report makes no mention at all of the 
IMF in its list of thirty proposed actions, or in the index of the resulting book). 
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Although lacking the comprehensive detail of the Cole report, 
Padayachee’s study goes beyond it in making a critical examination of this 
crucial element in the relation of South Africa to world finance capital. He 
shows that from 1945 to 1983 the relation of the IMF to the South African 
regime was ‘rather cozy (p.193). In particular, he points out howIMF credits 
to South Africa ‘helped to steady foreign bank creditors’ in 1960/61 and 
1976/77 after the police shootings at Sharpeville and Soweto. In the immedi- 
ate aftermath to the massacre in Soweto, he notes: 


the IMF [balance of payments] assistance to South Africa for the two 
years 1976/77 was greater than the combined IMF assistance to all other 
countries for the same period. In those two years only two other 
countries, Britain and Mexico, were bigger beneficiaries of IMF aid [of 
all kinds] (p.194). 


South Africa again received an IMF standby loan to assist in balance of 
payments difficulties as late as mid—1982, though for cosmetic reasons this 
were not announced at the time. 


Dealing with the ‘mixed economy’ model of a post-apartheid South Africa 
as envisaged by the ANC (though he leaves this unsaid), Padayachee ex- 
amines its problems and contradictions. Noting the experience of Jamaica, 
and Portugal, where political and economic crises paved the way for inter- 
vention of the IMF, he analyses the abstract logic of breakdown inherent in 
the programme of a popular nationalist government of the type likely to 
involve the ANC. Especially in a period of acute balance of payments 
problems, he writes: 


international financial pressure increases for a ‘reform’ of this nation- 
al/popular development strategy as a precondition for investment and 
loans that will be more acceptable to the West, the IMF and consequent- 
ly the international banks. Under this pressure such a government — 
however strong its commitment to the well-being of the masses— may 
have little option but to grant even greater powers to the bourgeoisie. It 
may have to free markets, to freeze wages, to reduce subsidies on food, 
etc.—in general, to make the turn to the right that spells the end of 
national sovereignty, involves the capitulation to Western capitalist 
interests and ensures defeat for the goals and strategies of this develop- 
ment model. There are no glib solutions for overcoming these enormous 
difficulties in dealing with an inherently antagonistic Western controlled 
international economic system (p.19). 


For this reason, he writes, the IMF may very well form ‘an integral part of 
the formidable weaponry available to the West in shaping the emergence, 
nature and development of a post-apartheid South Africa’, involving ‘im- 
mense negative implications’ for the needs and demands of the working class 
and the mass of the people (pp.202, 201). It is not necessary to share every 
formulation in Padayachee’s conception to recognize the truth of this 
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analysis, which is all the more striking because he locates the breakdown of 
an ANC-type model of development through the working out of its own 
dialectic. As Searchlight South Africa stressed in an editorial on ‘The "Post- 
Apartheid" Society’ (February 1989), the future of the country will be deter- 
mined by the way in which apartheid is ended. If the banks and the IMF play 
a major part in ending apartheid, their influence will be decisive in the 
subsequent society. It is a merit in Padayachee’s thoughtful paper that he sees 
no easy solution, ‘short of a fundamental change in the nature of power 
relations in the world economy’ (p.202). 

Analytical thinking of this kind in South Africa is rare indeed. Proposals 
that envisage placing the people in the hands of the IMF should be put to the 
test through critical study of the fate of those African countries placed under 
its ‘trusteeship’ during the 1980s. Advocates of financial sanctions should be 
confronted with the appalling reality that emerges in the recent two-volume 
collection on The IMF, the World Bank and the African Debt, edited by Badi 
Onimode. In a paper on ‘The Bretton Woods System and Africa’, Laurence 
Harris — one of the few writers not to succumb to romance on the subject of 
sanctions on gold—reaches a conclusion similar to Padayachee. Looking at 
the desperate crisis in which the continent has fallen under the Diktat of the 
IMF, he stresses the ‘need to change the international system...’ (p.24). This 
may be interpreted from a reformist or revolutionary viewpoint. Harris’s 
paper has the merit, however, like Padayachee’s, of turning South African 
eyes to the nature of the world system determining South African conditions. 
Unlike the ANC and the SACP, which invite the people to put their heads in 
the noose, Padayachee and Harris each discover general world tasks lying at 
the heart of the question of the relation between finance capital and modern 
Africa. 


Gleichschaltung in the Unions 


Ultimately it is the future of the workers in South Africa that is under 
examination. Nowhere is discussion of these questions so urgent as in the 
unions, yet it is here that discussion has now become extremely difficult. The 
ANC has passed from the patronage of the USSR into the US sphere of 
interest. Its guiding policy in international affairs has in the last resort become 
that of the IMF and theUS banks, the real authors of ‘financial sanctions’. In 
aligning themselves with this politics, the leaders of Cosatu, and in particular 
Mayekiso, have become the means of transmission of the politics of the 
banks within the proletariat. There has never been so little room in the unions 
for views critical of the ANC, and thus by implication of finance capital. As 
in the days of the Popular Front in Spain, stalinization of the unions is 
advanced hand in hand with their liberal policy towards capital. The perspec- 
tive of the banks and the treasury ministries now has massive support, via the 
ANC and the SACP, in the organized working class. This is the central 
question in South Africa today. It represents the political alignment of the 
workers with the heirs of Cecil Rhodes. 
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The content of the policy of financial sanctions, as advanced by the leaders 
of Cosatu, can be seen in practice in a very major step already taken by the 
National Union of Mineworkers, the biggest union in the country (and no 
doubt, in the continent). In sharp contrast to manufacturing industry in which 
the workers hadto form their own unions before compelling recognition from 
the employers, the compound system on the mines was virtually impregnable 
to union organization until a strategic political decision was taken by mining 
capital. The decision of the Chamber of Mines to open the compounds to 
union organizers, agreed in October 1982 — mainly at the urging of Anglo 
American — has since paid rich political dividends. 

It was on the mines, a closed world insulated from the most radical currents 
of thought, that conditions were best developed for initiating the Bismarckian 
Realpolitik that governs the current process of negotiations with the ANC. 
Agreed procedures between the Chamber of Mines and mineworkers’ 
representatives permitting access of NUM to the mines were followed within 
three years by the mission to Lusaka of Gavin Relly, chairman of Anglo 
American, for discussions with the ANC. 

As Relly states in his 1989 annual report, Anglo American has sought as 
one of its ‘core aims [to promote] a sense of belonging, and hence participa- 
tion in and identification with our operations’ (p.9). It seeks an ‘interface’ with 
the unions, speaking of a ‘revolution of economic opportunity in which blacks 
‘liberate themselves from the oppressive arm of officialdom and take charge 
of their lives in a way which was simply not possible in the past...’ (p.11). In 
South Africa today a few key words like ‘liberate’, ‘revolution’ and 
‘oppressive’ go a long way. Similar thinking is expressed in an earlier book by 
Anton Rupert, whose Rembrandt group was once —oh days of yore—the 
object of ANC boycott. Rupert envisages the future of the country along the 
lines of Hong Kong, Taiwan, South Korea and Singapore, none of them 
countries characterized by excessive concern for workers’ welfare or 
democratic liberties (p.102). 


In the interests of this ‘revolution of economic opportunity, Anglo 
American initiated its Employee Sharcholder Scheme in 1988. By March last 
year 69% of its 192,000 ‘lower grade’ employees were registered as (in- 
dividually miniscule) shareholders in their own exploitation. Far more im- 
portant, it established also an industry-wide provident fund for black 
mineworkers in association with the NUM, with a board of trustees drawn 
Jointly from mining capital and the union. The secretary of NUM, Cyril 
Ramaphosa, will be its first chairman. Through such structures Anglo 
American aims to build up a trade union bureaucracy and a labour aris- 
tocracy among black workers, through which it hopes to control the class, 
While at the same time greatly expanding the scope of finance capital. 

Given the centralized nature of capital in South Africa, this is the high road 
towards company unionism. The implications of this joint venture between 
Capital and labour have unquestionably been concealed from the 
muneworkers, Irrespective of the good intentions of individuals, and irrespec- 
lve of the protection this will afford to mineworkers as individuals within 
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capitalist society, the setting up of the provident fund represents an enormous 
acceleration of bourgeois, anu-working class politics among the workers and 
an access of strength to capital. This fund —to use a phrase dear to the heart 
of Gavin Relly—will act to ‘suck [the workers] into the system. 

In the first place, trustees acting for the union will find themselves drawn— 
even against their wills—into fnendly, day-to-day co-operation with the 
bosses in the clublike atmosphere beloved by the British ruling class. The 
scope for corruption, political even more than personal, is breathtaking. 
Secondly, but even more important, ‘the fund is likely to become the biggest 
statutory saving institution in South Africa’, according to Relly in his 
chairman’s statement (p.9). This stands to reason. Even with the future 
decline in numbers, which is certain, the mineworkers will remain the biggest 
individual section of the working class in South Africa for along time to come, 
and their numbers will provide a massive base for accumulation of savings. 
In seeking to maximize the fund’s investments, its trade union directors thus 
become responsible for managing vast financial power. Imperceptibly they 
must come to think in the same way as their fellow directors drawn from the 
employers as they determine the operations of one of the most influential 
elements of modern financial capital. The criterion of profit and the criterion 
of worker solidarity necessarily come into conflict in such a financial institu- 
tion, irrepective of the moral character of its leading personnel. 


The Logic of Abstract Capital 


One sees here the truth of Trotsky’s comment in the last months of his life, 
that ‘the whole task of the bourgeoisie [consists in] liquidating the trade 
unions as organs of the class struggle and substituting in their place the trade 
union bureaucracy as the organ of leadership over the workers... (Trotsky, 
p-74). In a study of financial institutions in Britain published in 1982, John 
Plender noted that pension funds had reached the stage where they would 
‘soon become the most powerful group of proprietors in the private sector 
of the economy, [through a process that was] largely imperceptble to the lay 
public’ (pp.15,13). He quotes RichardTitmuss, writing as early as 1958 on the 
growing power of insurance companies and pension funds, the equivalent to 
the Anglo American/NUM provident fund: 


It is a power concentrated in relatively few hands, working at the apex 
of a handful of giant bureaucracies, technically supported by a group of 
professional experts, and accountable, in practice, to virtually no-one 


(p.19). 


The consequence of this trend towards insttutional saving, according to 
Plender, is that ‘capitaliism has become depersonalized in Britain to an 
extent not seen in any other advanced Western democracy’ (p.18). Extreme 
concentration of wealth within a small group of funds had brought about a 
profound change in the balance of power within financial capital, charac- 
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terized by relative decline of the merchant banks. By 1980 the biggest of the 
funds, the Prudential, managed sums amounting to ‘twice the combined gross 
assets of N.M. Rothschild, Baring Brothers, Hambros and Lazard Brothers, 
financial houses that used to dominate the world’s capital markets’ (p.17). 

At the same time, the merchant banks now act very frequently as investment 
managers for the pension funds. A merchant bank or a firm of stockbrokers 
will in all likelihood manage the NUM-Anglo American provident fund. But 
evenif management is carricd out ‘in-house’, as insome of the larger pension 
funds in Britain, the essence of the activity remains the same. Finance capital 
isin charge, not the workers or their representatives. This social contradiction 
within South A frica will prove the same as in Britain, where pension funds of 
workers in the nationalized industries ‘spawned some of the most powerful 
engines of modern finance capitalism...’ Anglo American has no doubt drawn 
from this experience. As Plender states, ‘Many Conservatives...believe that 
the best way to sell capitalism to the workers is through the medium of 
collective savings...’ (p30). 

That is the point made by the Economist in an article on the release of Sisulu 
and other ANC leaders. The journal seeks to de—politicize the proletariat as 
quickly as possible with the assistance of the ANC leaders, which it is 
overjoyed to find them ‘so mellow’. Under the heading ‘Small is beautiful, it 
argues for the rapid break-up and privatization of state corporations such as 
Iscor, mainly to hide links between politics and economy that are now strongly 
grounded in the consciousness of the workers. It seeks to maintain an 
atomized, depoliticized working class, such as exists in the major capitalist 
countries. Concealing the fact that privatization will simply place yet another 
lever of accumulation in the hands of Anglo American or related interests, it 
suggests that capital should ‘steer some of the shares to the workers in each 
industry, to worker pension funds and the like’ (21 October). 


The cynicism with which this is proposed throws light on what Anglo 
American has already carried through, helped by the leaders of Cosatu. As 
a force of purely abstract capital confronting a still very concrete form of 
labour, the provident fund must undermine the capital that sustains it since 
as the rate of profit in South Africa tends to decline it will simply move its 
investments elsewhere. The provident fund as a form of abstract capital is by 
Its nature parasitic, feeding off and weakening its industrial base, and con- 
forms perfectly to the nature of finance capital, which the ANC andthe SACP 
see as a force of liberation. 


Trade Unions at the Crossroads 


The trade unions in South Africa now stand at a critical juncture. By 
Endorsing the ANC strategy of working through finance capital, and by 
Promoting negotiations in what is in essence a bourgeois political process, 
the leaders of Cosatu anticipate and enforce a continuing servile role for the 
Working class. As for the National Council of Trade Unions (Nactu), which 
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has rejected negotiations ‘at the present stage’ along with the PACand the 
Black Consciousness Movement, its numbers are less than those in Numsa 
alone, and its opposition to negotiations is far from clearly thought out. These 
negotiations are in any case already a fact of life, and cannot be escaped. The 
point is that clarification of the relations between finance capital and all 
classes and strata in South Africa is urgently necessary in light of the strategy 
of the ANC/SACP, above all in theunions. Without this insight it is not 
possible for the workers to defend their interests. 

One thing is certain: on the day after the ANC receives a presence in 
government, the class struggle of the workers will begin to be directed against 
it. Every one of its actions, and still more its lack of action, will be evaluated 
against the very rich experience gained by these workers during the course 
of their struggle for existence against capitalism run by and for whites. All 
these questions have already come to a head in Zimbabwe, and will shortly 
do so in Namibia. 

The great men of the future must have nightmares over what they are going 
to do about this force that has lified them up, only to remain chained to the 
rock of insecurity where capitalism confines it. The decades of politicization 
of the proletariat in South Africa will then be turned against its own previous 
politics, and with it the bearers of that politics, the ANC and the SACP. The 
political strategy of the left in South Africa must now be directed towards 
preparing the strongest possible base in the working class for that day after 
tomorrow, when the workers will again turn out for work, this time to clean 
up after the Festival of Liberation. There are no short cuts, no easy solutions, 
no simple way of avoiding a very oppressive period before the class struggle 
of the workers resumes against its new political masters. The question of 
strategical orientation, and the tactics to be derived from it, urgently needs 
to be clarified. This is not the place for that discussion. It is enough to point 
out that the future of the workers under finance capital will be no more happy 
than the past, while their objective strength in the socicty willbe all the greater. 


Notes 


1. The history of boycott in South Africa is as old as the struggle against 
discrtiminatory legislation. In its many forms it has included the boycotting 
of buses or trains, shops, becrhalls, or schools; rejection of ‘advisory bodies’ 
and of ‘Native Representatives’; the refusal to accept passes; the opposition 
to cattle dipping and ‘better schemes’ in the Reserves. There have been calls 
for cultural and for sports boycotts, for consumer boycotts and for sanctions 
against South Africa. Some of these have been discussed in separate studies 
but there is no comprehensive discussion of the efficacy of these tactics in 
South Africa. This article is confined to the question of economic sanctions. 
2. By 1988 total flows of finance to the so-called ‘third world’ reached the 
lowest point of the whole decade, while net outflow to the richest countries 
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in the world increased more than four times over the total for 1987, from $2.5 
pillion to $10.9 billion (OECD, Paris, reported in Guardian, 5 September 
1989). According to the World Bank, developing countries paid their 
creditors a record $50.1 billion in 1988, making a nct transfer of wealth greater 
than in any previous year. The Bank itself, whose supposed purpose of 
existence is to promote development in these countries, last year received 
pack $1.53 billion more in interest and capital repayments than it lent 
(Guardian, 18 September 1989). 

3, Gold production in South A frica, still in first place, had fallen to litde more 
than 40% of the total from the non-Stalinist countries by 1988, down from 
about 70% in 1980 (Gold 1989, pp.15,7). 

4. Speaking about purchases from small black—run suppliers, Relly said the 
aim of Anglo American was to ‘use our clout — our buying clout particularly— 
to suck into the system, so to speak (I don’t mean the political system, I mean 
the economic system) as many people as we can.’ The Money Programme, 
BBCI, 17 December 1989. 
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THE NATIONAL AND COLONIAL QUESTION 
IN THE FIRST FIVE YEARS OF THE COMINTERN, 
1919-24 


Michael Cox 


Introduction 


Marxist analysis ofthe National and Colonial question in the First Five Years 
of the Communist International has been limited in quantity, superficial in 
quality and in the case of Sovict and Chinese historiography, deliberately 
distorted to serve party interests. Even those on the Trotskyist left have found 
little of theoretical import to detain them in this period and area. Lenin had 
after all laid down the ‘correct’ line in 1920. The real task they assume is to 
see how far this was revised after 1924 under the impact of ascendent 
Stalinism. The earlier period — precisely because it was Leninist — is thereby 
denied the critical attention it deserves. Indeed Trotsky himself hardly 
discusses the years before 1924. His new and limpet-like adherence to 
Leninism made him critically shy of analyzing Lenin on the National and 
Colonial question. The cult of Lenin affected everyone, and not just the 
official Soviet leadership in the 1920s. 


Howis the period between 1919 and early 1924 best characterized? Those 
were first and foremost years of theoretical transition and fluidity. The 
rigidities of Stalinism had yet to be introduced. The impact of the collapse of 
the Second International and the success of the October revolution on 
theoretical discourse, was still immediate. This was the high point of the 
Russian Revolution politically and programmatically; immensely rich and yet 
also immensely open-ended. 

There were however two paradoxes about the Russian revolution. The first 
was that it had in practice made a mockery of ‘orthodox’ European Marxism 
of which Bolshevism had been a part. The bourgeois revolution had been 
consummated in proletarian dictatorship. Economic and social backward- 
ness had been turned into its political opposite. The Bolsheviks had achieved 
In practice what they had always considered a theoretical impossibility and 
in so doing had injected a tension between theoretical orthodoxy and political 
achievement. The first paradox of October therefore was that few Bolsheviks 
Were theoretically prepared for it. The second was that even fewer learned 
from it. As Harold Isaacs eloquently said of the Bolsheviks: 


When the wave receded and left power in their hand it found them still 
Clinging to their ‘pre—revolutionary’ antiques. The gxperience of Oc- 
tober had passed, barely leaving a trace upon them. 
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There is a more specific problem which has to be addressed however. It 
has been argued, by Trotsky in particular that it was Stalinism after 1924 and 
1925 which led to the debacle in China in 1927. “ The Chinese Communists 
pushed into an almost unbreakable alliance with the Kuomintang (KMT) 
were forced by the logic of that alliance to subordinate themselves, the 
proletariat and the peasantry, to the Chinese bourgeoisie within the 
framework of the bourgeois revolution. Two related charges can be distilled 
from Trotsky’s analytical polemic. Firstly, that the Comintern had developed, 
under Stalin and Bukharin, an entirely false analysis of the national bour- 
geoisie. Secondly, that their rigid stages view of the colonial revolution—the 
political consequence of the polemic against Trotsky’s theory of permanent 
revolution — was not only theoretically impossible, but disastrous politically. 
The end result of these mistakes was Chiang Kai-Shek’s destruction of the 
working class movement in the coup in April 1927 and the decimation of the 
insurgent peasantry in spring and summer of the same year. 

The correctness of Trotsky’s critique is in my mind beyond doubt. However, 
the problem emerges as to the precise origin of the disastrous Comintern 
policy in China. For Trotsky there is no doubt that Stalin and Bukharin are 
largely to blame after 1924 and 1925. Equally, according to Trotsky, their 
policy stands in opposition to an earlier Bolshevik or Leninist line. Writing 
in June 1928, Trotsky highlighted the difference: 


It would be unwise pedantry to maintain that, had a Bolshevik policy 
been applied in the revolution of 1925-1927, The Chinese Communist 
Party would unfailingly have come to power. But it is contemptible 
philistinism to assert that such a possibility was entirely out of the 
question. 


Trotsky’s implicit assumption is that there were two diametrically opposed 
periods and policies. One correct — one false. One Leninist and Bolshevik — 
one Stalinist. One with which he expressed theoretical and political solidarity 
—one which he opposed. The question which he never asked, (in fact never 
posed) was to what extent there might have been more continuity than 
discontinuity between one phase of Comintern history and another? Indeed 
might it not be argued that Trotsky attempts to draw too rigid a contrast! 
between one period and another on the national and colonial question? 
Furthermore, is he correct in assuming or implying that his own quite distinct 
position on the colonial revolution was the same as the Bolsheviks as he often 
claimed? In what follows I hope to answer these questions. 


The Colonial Question: Continuity or Discontinuity? 


In discussing the long neglected question on Comintern colonial policy tw° 
broad questions emerge as being most important. First, and above all other: 
what was the general strategy established by the Comintern by 1924? Was 
there, for example, a clear and unambiguous rupture with old Bolshevis™ 
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and its stages theory? How did the Comintern perceive the relationship 
between the bourgeois revolution and proletarian dictatorship? And were 
any lessons drawn from the Russian experience? 

Second, what analysis was made of the political economies of individual 
colonial countries and in terms of that, of the colonial bourgeoisie? What role 
were the latter assigned in the colonial revolution, if any? Finally, what 
analysis was there of the relationship between the colonial bourgeoisie and 
imperialism on the one hand, and the proletariat and peasantry onthe other? 


xkkekek 


There is, in my view, no strong evidence to suggest that the Bolsheviks 
attempted a theoretical revision of their previously held conception of 
revolutionary strategy in the years between 1917-1920. It was not, it was true, 
a pressing problem. It was assumed that the European revolution was 
imminent and would succeed. In this situation controversies which had 
divided Russian Marxism before 1917 might have appeared to be both 
unnecessary and inopportune. The debates on the National and Colonial 
question in 1920 should therefore be seen not only as attempting to outline a 
new strategy for the colonial world, but as a reflection of Bolshevik thinking 
on their own revolution. 


Two sets of theses were drawn up, by V.I. Lenin, and by the young Indian 
Marxist, M.N. Roy. Strangely, neither dealt with the particular socio-political 
character of the colonies. The relationship between the bourgeois revolution 
and proletarian dictatorship was not discussed, nor, in fact, was it raised as a 
problem in their theses in any systematic fashion. Ifanything it was Roy rather 
than Lenin who appraised the question in his ninth thesis, where he stated 
briefly that:‘The revolution in the colonies is not going to be communist in its 
first stages.’ However, having argued this his analysis became entangled in an 
inconclusive discussion on the use of peasants’ and workers’ Soviets. 

The two sets of theses were then discussed in detail in commission. 
Unfortunately, we do not have a full stenographic report of the deliberations. 
Clearly, however, a ‘lively debate had occurred, as Lenin admitted in his 
Speech on the work of the commission. His statement is extremely important 
and I quote it in full: 


The question was posed as follows: are we to consider as correct the 
assertion that the capitalist stage of economic development is inevitable 
for backward nations now on the road to emancipation and whom a 
Certain advance towards progress isto beseen since the war? We replied 
in the negative. If the victorious revolutionary proletariat conducts 
Systematic propaganda among them, and the Soviet governments come 
to their aid with all the means at their disposal —in that event it will be 
Mistaken to assume that the backward peoples must inevitably go 

Tough the capitalist stage of development...with the appropriate 

Coretical grounding, with the aid of the proletariat of the advanced 
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countries, backward countries can go over to the Soviet system and, 
through certain stages of develop ment, to communism, without having 
to pass through the capitalist stage. 


Although Lenin’s position appears clear at first sight, it cannot be taken as 
a simple and decisive rejection of the stages strategy. Firstly Lenin implies 
that only the prior success of the European revolution would allow the 
colonies to avoid a long period of capitalist development. In 1920a successful 
European revolution was anticipated but if this necessary prior condition was 
not fulfilled, did that mean that the backward countries would have to go 
through the ‘caudine forks of capitalism’ as Marx had once referred to them? 

Secondly Lenin’s argument does not proceed from an analysis of the 
internal class structure of the colonics. He made no theoretical case for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, even though this is the only possible political 
solution to the colonial revolution. This is crucially important. He only 
suggested one external factor which might make it unneccesary to pass 
through a capitalist stage: namely, the success of the European revolution. 

The 2nd Congress thus left a legacy on the question of strategy and overall 
perspectives that was ambivalent and in need of further elaboration. Those 
looking for an embryonic theory of permanent revolution will have along and 
disappointing search. It plainly is not there. Nonetheless, the case for a two 
stage revolution is not made with any degree of conviction either. There is a 
dialectical tension and open-endedness in Lenin which escapes a simple 
classificatory label. 


kkk K 


The most striking development after July 1920 was the rapidity with which 
the ‘tensions’ in Lenin’s position, were removed. What he left ‘open’, sub- 
sequent Comintern spokesmen tended to terminate, What wasa problem for 
Lenin was solved in a mechanical and rigid way by his successors. Lenin’s 
ambivalence was transformed into Comintern dogmatism. 

Consider two examples in 1922: 

1) The 1st Congress of the Toilers of the East in January (convened to 
protest the Washington Conference of late 1921). The delegates were com- 
munists and various bourgeois nationalists. The whole tone of the Congress 
was essentially anti-Western rather than specifically communist. Neverthe- 
less important spokesmen from the Comintern were present. Indeed Georgi 
Safarov’s contributions were designed to p provide the main theoretical 
framework and guidelines for the discussions. 

In his ‘Report on the national-colonial question and the Communis! 
attitude thereto’, he made it clear that ‘The chief task with which (the Chinese 
working masses) is confronted is to achieve emancipation from the foreig® 
yoke’ and it’s replacement with ‘a democratic government which will bring 
down the cost of living,’ 
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Ina later speech the delegates were told: ‘In colonial countries the first 
phase of the revolutionary movement must be a national-revolutionary 
movement.’ In Mongolia for instance, ‘to preach communism and the 

roletarian revolution is ridiculous...It is quite clear that it is no use putting 
ihe cart before the horse...It is impossible to skip over a number of inevitable 
historical stages.’ 

But perhaps the most revealing statement was made in his comparison of 
the Chinese and Japanese revolutions, Its schematism would have shamed 
Lenin and pleased any self-respecting Menshevik. As he prophesied: 


The Chinese labour movement is beginning to walk. We are not building 
any castles in the air for the near future...We do not expect the Chinese 
working class to take the commanding position which the Japanese 
workers are able to gain in the near future. Butthe young Chinese labour 
movement is growing, 


Safarov’s general view was by no means an isolated phenomenon. 


2) At the 4th Comintern Congress in the last two months of 1922 Radek 
(whowas to be one of the main Comintern spokesman on China) reproduced 
the same position. He advised communists in the colonial countries that: 


The time has not yet come for the final struggle for emancipation...you 
still have a long road to travel side by side with the revolutionary 
bourgeois elements.” 


It was precisely this rejection of any strategy which went beyond the 
bourgeois democratic revolution that was tobe the political axis of Comintern 
policy in the colonial countries. An example of this can be seen in the 
Comintern’s policy for China. It is often forgotten (or conveniently ignored) 
that the political subordination of the Chinese Communist Party to the KMT, 
the result of the Comintern’s two-stage theory of colonial revolution, had in 
reality occurred long before the political ascendancy of Stalin and Bukharin. 
Ithad effectively been implemented by 1923. Itwouldbe useful to reconstruct 
the way in which this occurred. 

From 1921 onwards Mareng [Henryk Sneeviiet], the Comintern repre- 
sentative in China, had sought to forge a firm alliance between the com- 
munists and thé nationalists. By 1922 he had succeeded. The specific 
Organizational form this alliance took should not detain us here. The impor- 
tant factors were: firstly, that the alliance whatever it’s organizational expres- 
Sion, was based on the strategic assumption that the coming Chinese 
revolution would be national only; and secondly, that all of the detailed 
Negotiations conducted by Mareng were ratified both by the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern and the Politburo of the Russian Party. In short 

specific proposals had been sanctioned at the very highest level. 

The Executive Committee in a statement on the 12th January 1923 talked 
Ofthe ‘central task for China’ as being the ‘national revolution’. The Joffe-Sun 
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Yat-Sen agreements on the CCP-KMT alliance, signed on the 26th January 
1923, made it clear in the first paragraph that there was no possibility of 
‘leaping over stages of historical development’. As Joffe put it: 


Dr Sunis of the opinion that, because of the non-existence of conditions 
favourable to their successful application in China, it is not possible to 
carry out either communism or even the Soviet system in China...the 
most important and most pressing problems are the completion o 
national unification and the attainment of full national independence. 


Little wonder therefore that at the 3rd Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party in June, the manifesto declared that:‘our task is to lead the workers and 
peasants into joining the national revolution...’ ” The point is — this was not 
just the Chinese line—it was the Comintern position in 1923. Not just for 
China alone, but for all the colonial countries. 

It isnow possible to answer the questions posed above. The general strategy 
developed by the Comintern by 1923 and 1924 was unambiguously bourgeois 
democratic. I can find no suggestions of any serious attempt to pose or even 
discuss the possibility of proletarian dictatorship as a solution to the tasks of 
the anti-imperialist struggle in the colonies. That is, a well developed stages 
conception of the colonial revolution preceded Stalinism. The lessons of the 
Russian Revolution were not grasped. The ‘tensions’ that can be found in 
Lenin in 1920 had disappeared without trace by 1922.. 


The Comintern and the National Bourgeoisie 


Two points must be made before considering the attitude in the Comintern 
on the colonial bourgeoisie during the first five years. 

1) That the essence of Russian Bolshevism before 1917 — and what divided 
it from Menshevism— was a deep hostility towards it’s own bourgeoisie. The 
contradiction of Bolshevik theory was that its slogan —the democratic dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and peasantry— combined this hostility with an 
ambivalent approach to the nature of the Russian Revolution. In this respect 
the formulations of the Mensheviks and of Trotsky were more consistent than 
that of the Bolsheviks—before the latter (under Lenin’s urging) finally 
oriented itself to proletarian dictatorship in April 1917. This theoretical 
contradiction was carried over in Comintern policy towards the colonial 
bourgeoisie. 

2) The Bolshevik’s hostility toward it’s own bourgeoisie, however, was nol 
simply reproduced in formulations about the bourgeoisie in the colonia! 
countries. In fact before 1917 Lenin had developed a quite positive assess- 
ment of their role. 


In May 1913 Lenin noted: 
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Everywhere in Asia a mighty democratic movement is growing, spread- 
ing and gaining strength. The bourgeoisie there is as yet siding with the 
people. 


Writing a year earlier he argued, with embarrassing gusto: 


In Asia there is still a bourgeois capable of championing sincere, 
militant, consistent democracy, a worthy comrade of France’s great men 
of Enlightenment and great leaders of the close of the 18th century. 


Thus, there appeared to be two pressures, and not just one, working on 
Lenin by the 2nd Congress of 1920, A scepticism about the potential of the 
Russian bourgeoisie to participate in its own democratic revolution (the 
result of Bolshevik experience in Russia); and a contrary belief that the 
colonial bourgeoisie sight be able to play the role which its Russian counter- 
part could and did not.. These two elements appeared in Lenin’s theses most 
clearly. 

What is most striking about Lenin’s original draft is the partial accommoda- 
tion he seems prepared to make to the national bourgeoisie, A comparison 
ofthe theses of Lenin and Roy brings this out most clearly. Lenin, while posing 
the necessity of proletarian leadership and independence in the anti-im- 
perialist struggle, stressed the importance ofan alliance with what he termed 
the ‘bourgeois democratic liberation movement’. Although he tried to make 
this alliance conditional and temporary, an alliance of some sort was still 
posed. 


Royrejected any sort ofaccord, however temporary or conditional, because 
this might lead to the subordination of the proletariat and peasantry to the 
native bourgeoisie. This was possibly a difference in emphasis rather than 
overall strategy, but it is a difference that should not be ignored. In the 
commission it was Roy and not Lenin who was forced to retreat and his 
uncompromising theses were toned down: ‘the co-operation of the bourgeois 
nationalist revolutionary clement was now deemed useful, 

Lenin while agreeing that ‘in many if not most’ cases the colonial bour- 
geoisie had come to some sort of accommodation with imperialism, still 
insisted that where it had not, support could still be rendered. The alliance, 
however loose, conditional and even unlikely still remained important in 
Lenin’s thinking, 

Of course, in practice Lenin might have ruled out such an alliance even 
though he continued to stress its desirability. He was equally insistent that 
COmmunists must only enter into an alliance on a temporary basis, where 
there was no organizational dilution and, perhaps most important, as long as 
Communists continued to struggle against their erstwhile allies. It seems that 

nin was torn by a theoretical and political contradiction which he had as 
yet not resolved. He insisted — unlike Trotsky—that the colonial bourgeoisie 
Could still be anti-imperialist. Hence the necessity of assistance and support. 
At the same time he expressed grave reservations about the alliance. 
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The ambivalence of the 1920 theses can be demonstrated by looking at 
developments in 1922 and 1923. At the Fourth Congress of the Comintern it 
was argued that a 


compromise with imperialist domination becomes more acceptable to 
the indigenous bourgeoisie...which carries on the struggle of aweak and 
oppressed bourgeoisie against a powerful and highly developed 
metropolitan bourgeoisic...this struggle is a struggle between com- 
petitors, and therefore contains possibility of compromise.. 


And again: 


The bourgeoisie has come alot too late tothe colonial andsemi—colonial 
countries and is thus in no wise inclined to play the role of liberator...the 
national-revolutionary movement cannot achieve victory under the 
leadership of the bourgeoisie. 


The same view was expressed in the theses. Indeed they express a thought 
which was absent in 1920. As soon as the proletariat and peasantry are drawn 
into the struggle, the bourgeoisie will capitulate: 


The national bourgeoisie will be unable and unwilling to lead the 
struggle against imperialism in so far that struggle assumes the form of 
a revolutionary mass movement...As the proletarian and semi- 
proletarian peasant masses arc drawn in, the big bourgeoisie begin to 
turn away from the movement inso far as the social interests of the lower 
classes come to the forefront. There is a long struggle ahead for the 
young proletariat in the colonics... against imperialist exploitation and 
their own classes.! 


In short it is impossible in reality to struggle both against and with the 
national bourgeoisie. This is the key point. However, compare these state- 
ments (which probably go further than the theses of 1920) with those made 
by Safarov at the First Congress of the Toilers of the East ten months 
previously. ~ The whole emphasis was different. The other part of Lenin’s 
dialectical picture emerged: the alliance with the national bourgeoisie had 
become the aim above all else. Scientific analysis of the bourgeoisie in the 
colonies was replaced with moral exhortation to it not to compromise with 
imperialism and reaction. 


We do not wish any forcible Sovictisation, but on the other hand, we say, 
that in as much as we support the national-democratic movement, we 
demand a loyal attitude to the labour movement, to the Communist 
Party and to the working class. 


As Trotsky was to argue al another time, but in the same context: 
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It would be absurd in such a case to demand that the devil should 
generally become converted to Christianity, and that he use his horns 
not against workers and peasants, but exclusively for pious deeds. In 
preventing such conditions we act in reality as the devil’s advocate, and 
beg him to let us become his godfathers. 


But Safarov was not content with exhortation alone. Although he argued, 
rhetorically, that communists ‘must not connect themselves with any 
democratic party he went on to add: 


We do not intend to hide the truth. We know perfectly well that in the 
nearest future there can be no sharp conflicts between us and the 
bourgeois democratic elements organized in the national revolutionary 
organizations. 


But this was the whole point for Lenin. The prior condition for an alliance 
between communists and ‘these bourgeois democratic elements’ was such a 
conflict. In reality Safarov removed the key condition for any type of prin- 
cipled co—operation between revolutionaries and nationalists. The dialectical 
tension of Lenin’s position was eliminated. 

This point was demonstrated forcibly in Comintern practice in China in 
1922-23. In forging the alliance between the Chinese communists and the 
KMT, the Comintern and its representatives ignored nearly every stipulation 
laid down by Lenin. Firstly the communists merged organizationally with the 
Kuomintang in 1922 and 1923, thus sacrificing the independence of action 
which Lenin had deemed essential. Secondly, in establishing the KMT as the 
central focus of the ‘national revolution’, the leadership of that struggle was 
handed to the colonial bourgeoisie. In order to facilitate this they even 
redefined the class character of the Kuomintang. Thus in January 1923 the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International (ECCI) declared that 
the Kuomintang was based on four classes: the liberal democratic bour- 
geoisie; the petty—bourgeoisie; the intelligentsia; and the workers. The 
peasants were added as an afterthought in 1925. Finally the Comintern 
declared all criticism of the KMT taboo. 

In short, every condition and safeguard laid down in 1920 was overturned. 
The Comintern had sanctioned, if not initiated an organizational ‘merger’ 
between the communists and nationalists; the leadership of the movement 
had been handed over to. anon-prolctarian force; an uncritical, and obviously 
long term, strategical alliance had been established with bourgeois 
democracy. As ECCI put it in January 1923: ‘The only serious national- 
revolutionary group is the Kuomintang.” 


Conclusion 


Is it possible to explain this contradiction between two sets of contrary 
Statements: between the theses of the Fourth Congress and actual policy in 
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China; between Safarov’s attitude to the colonial bourgeoisie and that of the 
Comintern itself? 

The simplest and most obvious answer is that the Comintern said one thing 
and did another. But this is a statement of fact, not an explanation. Part of 
the answer clearly lies in the ambivalent Iegacy on the national and colonial 
question bequeathed by Lenin. On both general strategy, and the attitude to 
the colonial bourgeoisie, his formulations allowed for different interpreta- 
tions, especially on the question of the relationship between communists and 
nationalists in the colonial revolution. Were the communists to struggle 
against or with the colonial bourgeoisie. Lenin had answered by saying both. 


However, although such a position was tenable theoretically in practice it 
was impossible. Roy, and later Trotsky recognized that as soon as the 
proletariat and peasantry expressed their specific class interests, the colonial 
bourgeoisie would be pushed into compromising with Imperialism. A 
strategic alliance with the colonial bourgeoisie, if it is was to be tenable 
required the subordination of the class to the national struggle or its repres- 
sion. 

But why should Comintern members interpret Lenin’s ambivalent position 
on the colonial bourgeoisie one way and not another? Lenin had only posed 
the alliance with this class as being possible. It was equally feasible to decide 
that because a principled alliance was impossible in practice, the communists’ 
task was to struggle against the national bourgeoisie. One possible answers 
to this key question is that even by 1922 the Comintern as a revolutionary 
instrument had been subordinated to the needs of the Soviet State’s need for 
allies abroad and although nationalist bourgeoisie were unreliable, at least 
some diplomatic mileage might be made in that direction. Hence the revolu- 
tionary potential of the colonial revolution was subordinated to Soviet re- 
quirements. There is some truth in this, but it does not constitute the whole 
explanation. Lenin, remember, eliminated the contradiction in Bolshevism 
in April 1917 by calling for a second, proletarian revolution. 


The Comintern removed the contradictions of the 1920 thesis on the 
colonial question by moving in the opposite direction. They moved effectively 
to Menshevism because they were in a different historical conjuncture. Lenin 
was able to rearm the party in and after April against strong opposition 
because the revolutionary situation in Russia provided him with the objective 
situation in which such a re-arming was accepted as necessary. 

The spontaneous unwinding of the film of revolution forced the Bolsheviks, 
with Lenin’s help, to redefine their conceptions. After 1920 it was the film of 
reaction and retreat, not revolution in Europe, which was unwinding. In this 
situation the contradictory elements of the 1920 theses were more likely to 
be interpreted in a reactionary, and not a revolutionary way—even though 
the colonial region was moving into a revolutionary phase. This what was 
happening in 1922 and 1923. The effect of Stalinism after 1924 —the policy 
of socialism in one country, was to freeze this reactionary tendency into @ 
vice-like mould. 
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THE BLACK REPUBLIC SLOGAN - PART II 
THE RESPONSE OF THE TROTSKYISTS 


Baruch Hirson 


{Part I of this article appeared in Searchlight South Africa No.3, July 1989] 


The Debate in the 1930s 


In the aftermath of the Sixth Congress of the Communist International 
(Comintern) in 1928 propaganda for the Independent Native Republic filled 
the journals and pamphlets of the Communist Party of South Africa (CPSA). 
Anyone opposed to or half-hearted about the party line, including its founder 
members, were condemned as counter-revolutionary, vilified and expelled. 

In 1929 the Communist Party of South Africa claimed a membership of 
3,000. By 1933, after years of fratricidal infighting, expulsions and resigna- 
tions the membership was reduced to a few hundred. Some Africans found 
a home in the African National Congress (ANC) anda few whites joined the 
South African Labour Party, but most were shattered by the squabbling, 
vindictiveness and ostracization by their former comrades. In three known 
cases, party members loyal to the Comintern, who were in the USSR during 
the Moscow purges, were arrested and executed (see Searchlight South Africa 
No.2). 

The 1928 decision was neither accident nor deviation. The CPSA, like other 
national communist parties, was manipulated by the new thermidorian 
leadership of the USSR, intent on destroying all opposition in the USSR and 
rooting out opposition in the Comintern. In South Africa the results were 
calamitous. The Black Republic slogan—foisted on the CPSA without any 
analysis of the political economy of South Africa— provided no viable alter- 
natives for day-to-day activitics. Even before the new slogan was formulated 
the party had turned its attention to the black proletariat and Africans 
constituted the majority of the party. As S.P. Bunting had claimed: the Black 
Republic slogan was ideological verbiage and had no theoretical basis. 
Nonetheless it introduced the two-stage theory which dominated thinking in 
the CPSA thereafter, leading to its contemporary (and natural) successor: 
‘Colonialism of a Special Type’, which is as spurious today as was the ‘Black 
Republic’ slogan in 1928. 

The leaders of the CPSA were in a quandary. Whatever they proposed was 
condemned by the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
(ECCI) as reformist and tinged with white chauvinism. According to Douglas 
and Molly Walton, who returned from a visit to Moscow in 1929, the CPSA 
was not revolutionary cnough and lagged behind mass discontent. Further- 
more, the party erred in supporting petty bourgeois nationalist movements 
like the Industrial and Commercial Workers of Africa (the ICU). Its task was 
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to ‘strive to organize mass action of the peasants,’ linking such actions to the 
slogan of an Independent Native Republic, and the confiscation of all the 
land...’ It was the Waltons who moved the main organizational resolution at 
the party conference in December 1930. In a motion that was more con- 
spicuous for its illiteracy than for its practicability they said: 


It is the task of the party to take the initiative in preparing strikes and 
to win the independent Icadership of all economic struggles and to 
convert the local partial struggles increasingly taking place, into wide 
class battles developing into mass political struggles in which the 
agrarian demands of the masses of the peasantry are assisted and led by 
the proletariat against the landowners, the employing class, the Govern- 
ment, for the agrarian revolution as a stage towards a Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government. 


Forty years later the official history of the CPSA condemned the conference 
as ultra-left and sharply intolerant. 

A thirty-two page sct of notes entitled ‘Class Struggle: The Foundation of 
Socialist Teaching from the Manifesto of 1848 to the 1928 Programme’ was 
used to re-educate party cadres. According to the writer there were four 
types of ‘revolutionary struggle’ outside the USSR, varying ‘with the degree 
of proletarianization reached in the particular region.’ 

i) Where industry was highly developed, with ‘insignificant’ small-scale’ 
production, there was ‘a proper proletarian struggle for dictatorship,’ 

ii) In countries of ‘only medium development, small-scale industry with 
many feudal survivals,’ the struggle was said to be ‘bourgeois democratic,’ 
passing through ‘to proletarian revolution,’ 

iii) In ‘colonial and semi-colonial areas, where feudal and other pre- 
capitalist forms of production predominate,’ the struggle ‘takes the form of 
a peasant agrarian revolution and a struggle for national liberation,’ 

iv) In the ‘colonies proper’ the aim was ‘national liberation only,’ 

The problem for communist parties, according to this document lay only in 
identifying which one of the four ‘types of revolution’ applicd to their country. 
The writer of these notes decided that South Africa lay somewhere between 
the second and third type. The proletariat was still ‘inconsiderable,’ and the 
African miners oscillated ‘between tribal relations or feudal-squatter (sic) 
relations on the one hand and proletarian relations on the other.’ Conse- 
quently, Africans were ‘principally concerned with ancillary rights and liber- 
ties when they enter into proletarian relations—the right to family life, 
€quality of opportunity, education and the franchise. They are increasingly 
aware of the need for at least Bantu National Unity—a step towards a sense 
of working-class unity’ (pp.28-30). 

The party member who sought an analysis of the relations of production or 
the role of finance capital in the opening up of the gold mines, or wanted to 
Understand the dynamics of change in the country, was left with this sterile 
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categorization — in which the right to a normal family life or the franchise 
were listed as ‘ancillary’ rights.’ Worse was to follow. South Africa, said the 
author, lay nearer ‘type two’ and could move towards ‘proletarian revolution’ 
provided that a force was available to transform the country. Then came the 
bon mot that made nonsense of all that had been previously implied: this force 
would be found among the Afrikaners whose ‘hostility to Imperialism is an 
instinctive antagonism to finance capital.’ Unfortunately they had been 
misled into racial disunity [and consequently]... ‘Finance Capital uses the 
oppressed African to oust and oppress the Afrikaner, however much it 
pretends to a contrary policy.’ The task of the CPSA was to overcome this 
disunity and ‘foster a genuine struggle for independence upon a real 
democratic basis in which the African is included’ (p.30). 

Did the writers really believe this? Were the Africans ‘ousting’ and 
‘oppressing’ the Afrikaners? Were the Afrikaners [as a people? ] ‘instinctively 
antagonistic to finance capital’? And in the supposed task of the CPSA 
(struggling for independence and democracy) what was meant by the asser- 
tion that the African was to be ‘included’ with the Afrikaner? There is little 
meaning in these assertions and it poses the question: Where did the ‘inde- 
pendent native republic’ fit into this nonsense? 


There was urgent need for a programme based on a critique of the political 
economy of South Africa and an examination of the dynamics for change in 
the country. Yet the thesis on colonial countries that emanated from Moscow 
provided no understanding of the economic structure of the different regions 
of the colonial world. This was made even more absurd by coupling the 
situation in South Africa with that of the USA, and the call in both countries 
for the formation of independent black states — because...because there were 
blacks in both countries! How cither of these fitted into the more general 
description of the Comintern theoreticians was not clear. Or did it really 
matter? The communists in the USA never set out to form their ‘independent 
Negro republic,’ and after a certain amount of drum-thumping the slogan 
was buried in South Africa. Considering all the events, did Moscow set out 
deliberately to destroy communist parties in regions where it could not 
exercise direct control? Whatever the reason, the CPSA was all but destroyed 
by the imposition of this slogan. 


The Debate Inside the Opposition 


The agenda for discussion in Trotskyist groups in the early 1930s was set by 
the Comintern decisions. Their supporters had been involved in the polemics 
inside the CPSA, disagreeing with the programmatic formulation of the 
leaders: arguing aboutevents inthe USSR or the Comintern, or about policies 
in South Africa. They had been shaped, and their ideas forged, inside the 
CPSA, and even after they left (or were expelled) they brought with them 
echoes of the old debates. Several small groups in Cape Town combined to 
form the Lenin Club and they attracted academics and students from the 
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university, providing a forum for the discussion of problems of socialism in 
South Africa. 

Conditions inside the CPSA had been intolerable and the Lenin Club 
rejected (at least in principle) the undemocratic way in which policy decisions 
were taken. It also expressed support for the exiled Leon Trotsky, co-leader 
with Lenin of the Russian revolution. Members of the Lenin Club restored 
the lost tradition of debate inside the left but their understanding of the 
problems of South Africa lagged behind the needs of the time. They argued 
inside the Club as they had once argued inside the CPSA: about the role of 
the Afrikaners and their possible allegiance in the event of war, the ad- 
visability of working clandestinely or openly as a revolutionary movement, 
the importance of the ‘land question’ and the advisability of organizing trade 
unions, 

On two issues they seemed united. They rejected the slogan of an 
‘independent native republic’ and its corollary, the two-stage revolution in 
South Africa, in which a bourgeois democratic state would abolish racial 
discrimination prior to a socialist transformation. Yet this agreement con- 
cealed many differences. The Black Republic policy had no theoretical 
underpinning, but rejection of the slogan did not in itself lead to acceptable 
alternatives. In trying to formulate a new programme the Lenin Club split: 
one group formed the Workers Party of South Africa (WP), the other became 
the Communist League and shortly thereafter entered the newly created 
Socialist Party. Both produced a set of policy documents (or ‘theses’) and a 
group in Johannesburg apparently drew up a third set of theses. If they did 
no copy has yet been found. 


Veteran members of the Lenin Club, interviewed inthe mid-1970s, ascribed 
the splits to a number of differences that ranged from the issues of ‘entryism’ 
in France —anissue that might have had some relevance in Cape Town where 
there were possibilities of entering the newly formed Socialist Party—as well 
as some of the issues mentioned above. But it was the atmosphere inside the 
left at the time that created conditions in which every difference, small or 
large, became a point of conflict. Forty years after the event one old-timer 
still ascribed the differences to conflicts between the ‘hard’ and the ‘soft’, with 
his side most obviously that of the ‘hards’. 

I am in no position to decide whether the groups were ‘hard’ or ‘soft’. Nor 
does this seem important today. What does need attention is the set of ideas 
espoused by the groups and in this the land question looms large. 


The Alpha and the Omega of the revolution? 


One of the WP papers is devoted exclusively to the land question and it is 
this document, entitled the ‘Native Question’ that has remained as the main 
legacy of those early debates. In their opposition to the Comintern the 
members of the WP proposed that the programme of a revolutionary party 
must start with the problem of the dispossession of Africans from the land. 
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A tiny minority of whites, they said, owned 92 per cent of the land divided 
into 95,000 registered farms. Yet 87 per cent of Africans lived on the land, 
half in the Reserves where land possession was permitted and a further third 
lived in ‘virtual serfdom’ as farm labourers (500,000), seasonal farm labourers 
(700,000), or squatters (500,000). These were described loosely in the thesis 
as ‘landless peasantry’. The figures, said the WP, concealed the level of 
concentration in land holdings. Eleven per cent of the white farmers (11,000) 
with holdings between 2,000 and 10,000 morgan each, owned more than half 
the total land. Under these conditions there was no possibility of land reform. 

The thesis then went on to consider the land question in terms of the needs 
of capital. The men in the Reserves were required as workers and they were 
‘burdened with heavy taxes, polltax, hut tax, quitrent, squatter’s tax...[and in 
that way] forced to find work in the mines or on the farms.’ On the mines and 
farms, the WP said, Africans produced the wealth of South Africa, subject 
to ‘intense exploitation’: 


The main characteristic of the South African economic system...is the 
exceptionally low level of the wages of the unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers. There are very few countries in the world where capitalism is 
able to extract such tremendous profits out of the meanest type of 
exploitation. 


Although African workers were the producers of the immense wealth 
accruing to the mineowners and the state, they received one-tenth the wages 
paid to whites who they outnumbered by 9.3 to 1 on the gold mines and 16.88 
to 1onthe coal mines. The wages of the whites, the WP said, would be dragged 
down to the level of the unskilled workers, unless the entire working class 
organized to narrow the wage gap. That is, the WP, like the CPSA, failed to 
see that the division of the working class and the wage differential across the 
racial divide, was built into the method of political control. The preference 
given to white workers in the mines and in industry, the reservation of jobs 
and the higher wages, the segregation in housing and social amenities, all 
provided the mechanism by which the working class was atomized and split. 
It also created a privileged group in the working class that would jealously 
protect its own position and consequently act as a praetorian guard for 
capital. Their call for a united working class movement to fight for the 
emancipation of labour from capital was in the best tradition of socialism. 
However, in calling on the white workers to take their place in the fight ‘for 
the removal of all repressive legislation against the Natives and all the other 
workers,’ they gave undue prominance to the potential role of the whites, and 
underestimated the revolutionary potential of the black workers. Yet it was 
the black workers that had to take the Iead in the struggle against discrimina- 
tion. 

The WP was aware of the forces at work in South Africa. The group was 
conscious of the threat of fascism and the danger of losing the few remaining 
democratic rights. They called on Marxists to find a link between the 
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‘emancipation of the working class and the liberation of the oppressed races, 
[to throw]...off the yoke and chains of Capitalism and Imperialism.’ Racial 
oppression would only be removed when the revolutionary movement 
grasped the national struggle — but without obscuring the class struggle and 
without pandering to petty bourgeois black nationalism. There could be no 
competition with the ANC in nationalist slogans to win the masses — national 
liberation could only be achieved through proletarian revolution. 

At this stage the WP surrendered its independent thinking to the Comintern 
and retreated from the position upheld by Bunting (see Searchlight South 
Africa, No.3). Proletarian revolution was apparcntly the task of the white 
workers alone. The motive force for Africans, they said, would be the demand 
for land and this would be followed by the call for national emancipation. 
This central programmatic point was encapsulated in a phrase that gained 
currency (or notoriety) in sections of the left: ‘Only the revolution can solve 
the agrarian question, which is the axis, the alpha and the omega of the 
revolution’ (my stress). This transformation would only be effected by the 
revolutionary working class together with the ‘potentially great revolutionary 
reservoir of African peasants. However, even this was in doubt. The WP was 
far fromsanguine about the possibility of unifying the workers or of organizing 
the black rural population, as yet ‘untouched by revolutionary propaganda, 
revolutionary ideas, revolutionary outlook,’ 

The assertion that the people of the rural areas were peasants was false. 
They were little more than a labour reserve for the mines, the farms and the 
burgeoning industries. A quarter million African labourers worked on the 
mines, and a million Africans were townsmen, and the boom that followed 
South Africa’s departure from the gold standard in 1932 would bring more 
to the towns. This was the proletariat that had to be organized in the coming 
period, separately from the white workers if necessary. 

The demand by Africans for land could not stop the process of 
proletarianization, and to suggest otherwise was to ignore the dynamics of 
change in South Africa. Nevertheless the revolutionary movement had to be 
sensitive to the agitation for land, and the incipient revolts in the countryside. 
This was a period of extensive unrest among farm labourers and in some of 
the Reserves, some recorded in the organs of the CPSA, others noted by 
Edward Roux in January 1928 in Labour Monthly. Under the title ‘Agrarian 
Revolt in South Africa’ he wrote of rising discontent in the northern Free 
State, the eastern Transvaal and Natal. Being in Cambridge (as a post- 
graduate student) Roux underestimated the extent of the disturbances, but 
his understanding outstripped that of his contempgraries in the CPSA: the 
silence on these events in WP publications is inexplicable. The land issue was 
highlighted again in 1935 when the ‘Native Bills’ were presented to parlia- 
ment. The ‘final apportionment’ of land to the African peoples was demar- 
Cated in the Native Trust and Land Act and the restricted Cape African vote 
Was removed under the Native Representation Act. African bodies respond- 
€d by convening a new body, the All African Convention, to contest the 

enfranchisement and the restrictions on land purchase. Under these 
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circumstances no serious political organization could ignore the major is- 
sues—land and the vote—that caused concern throughout the country. 

The legislation was attacked, and socialists demanded that restrictions on 
land purchase be abolished and the right to the vote extended to all. Socialists 
also had to explain that it was the nature of capitalism, and its need for an 
ever increasing proletariat, that lay behind the land question and the forced 
move to the mines and the towns. This was irreversible, and there was no 
possibility of returning to the supposed ‘golden age’ of tribal land regulation. 
The old order had been disrupted and the process was painful, but the birth 
of the working class had created the possibility of building a new society that 
could break out of the bounds of capitalism. The WP wrote about the new 
Bills in Spark, and linked the land question with the needs of the mines and 
industry, but did not change their basic position. Land was ‘the axis, the alpha 
and the omega of the revolution.’ Consequently they concluded an article on 
the Bills in October 1935 by saying; 


If the All-Bantu Convention or the African Congress are prepared to 
wage areal revolutionary struggle for national liberation, for democratic 
rights, for equal franchise in all Provinces for Bantu, White, Coloured, 
etc., and for land for the Natives, all revolutionary workers in South 
Africa will support them and will join hands for the combined struggle 
against oppression and exploitation. 


The formulation was flawed. The struggle for land and against ‘oppression 
and exploitation’ could only be achieved by the working class in its own 
struggle for socialism. Preecisely what was meant by ‘national liberation’ was 
not defined, but presumably incorporated the demand for ‘democratic 
rights’. The WP, usually so far ahead of other groups in their understanding 
of the problems faced by socialists in South Africa had failed to provide the 
analysis that would inform the revolutionary cadre ot the future. 


Peasants and the Working Class 


The two groups that emerged from the Lenin Club differed on the slogans 
tobe used in South Africa when war came. Both agreed with the revolutionary 
anti-war stand of the left opposition, but the Communist League believed 
that an appeal to Afrikaner nationalists (who would also oppose the coming 
war) could win many of them to the socialist movement. This was a reversion 
to the position of the CPSA (as sec the quotations above) and was patently 
absurd. Yet their thesis on the War Question, which at that time was taken 
as unexceptional by the international left opposition, provides a much more 
rounded position on many questions, including a lengthy discussion of South 
Africa’s economy. This was overlooked then, and was subsequently forgotten, 
although it contained invaluable insights on the country’s political economy. 

Except for agriculture, said the writer, the South African economy was 
subordinated to Britain. The mines, sugar, secondary industries, transport, 
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the banks and the national debt were controlled by British finance capital. 
The control of the gold industry by finance capital determined the ultimate 
behaviour of the government: its search for higher and more stable profits, 
its need to secure ‘a settlement of the Native Question, that is...securing the 
supply of cheap and yet cheaper labour...’ 


Little that appeared in this document was new. Some of the statements can 
be traced back to Hobson’s writings at the turn of the century, updated to 
take in the effects of going off the gold standard in 1932. However, by failing 
to link this discussion with their paper on the ‘Native Question’ the WP got 
the equation wrong. The land question was inseparable from the labour 
question. The African workers had come to stay, some on the mines and 
others in the industrial towns. They had not all been removed from the 
land — partly because they resisted proletarianization, partly because it was 
found convenient to retain a large reserve army of labour in the rural areas. 
In the years to come the African’s demand for land would merge with, and 
be overtaken by, the cry for better living conditions in the towns. 

It is perhaps easier to see this with hindsight. In the early 1930s two 
occupations predominated: that of farm labour and domestic service. The 
other occupations in which large numbers of men were employed were in 
transport (the railways and harbours) and on the mines and these were not 
the industries in which the modern proletariat was formed. One charac- 
teristic was common to most African workers: the majority were still tied by 
family and kinship to the land. The journey to the mines and towns was still 
largely confined to men, and was considered a sojourn away from home. This 
body of workers, illiterate and unskilled, was not conceived of by socialists as 
the class that could take control of the state. 

The Communist League took issue with the Workers Party over the land 
issue. In Workers Voice (February 1936), they said that the ‘main need’ of 
Africans was not for land and that ‘a mere cry for land by the Native does not 
constitute an agrarian problem, The main problem, said the writer, was the 
taxes that forced Africans to sell their labour power tothe Chamber of Mines. 
Consequently, ‘their chief need is relicf from taxation. Their chief enemy is 
British Imperialism which extorts their very life blood by means of sweated 
labour.’ The writer went further. He said that it was contradictory for the WP 
to claim that the land question was the central issue and then reject (even if 
correctly) the Native Republic slogan: “The Workers Party appeals to the 
peasant with a slogan for more land. But the peasant is the Native, and so 
their correct slogan in these circumstances should be the "Native Republic’.’ 
He also added, in obvious ignorance of the rural struggles of the time, that 
the peasants were notoriously backward politically and ‘had not once suc- 
ceeded in offering resistance to the crucl oppression of the white slave— 
Owners,’ 

To give the Africans more land would be useless, he said. If that was done 
taxes would be raised still further to secure the required work force. From 
this the article went on to more sccure ground, albcit with information that 
Was not always accurate. There were a million Africans in the towns (out of 
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a total of six million) and they would take the leadership in the event of a 
revolution. 


Trotsky on the Black Republic 


Leon Trotsky, in exile, received copies of the WP draft theses, but not those 
of the Communist League. He replied, saying he was ‘too insufficiently 
acquainted with the conditions in South Africa’ to offer opinions on several 
practical questions. However, he had to voice disagreement on certain 
aspects of the draft theses — particularly those which arose from polemical 
exaggerations in the struggle with the ‘national policy of Stalinism.’ 

Unaware as he was of the specific conditions in South Africa, Trotsky was 
being unnecessarily modest. He had already arrived at his own conclusions 
on the ‘Negro Question’ and, meeting with supporters from the USA in 
Prinkipo in 1933, he discussed the Comintern’s resolution on the ‘Negro 
question’ in the USA. This instructed communists to agitate for an indepen- 
dent Black state in the Southern states of America. Trotsky had met with 
black American delegates when he was a leading member of the Comintern 
and explored the nature of their oppression: in Prinkipo the question was 
raised again. He declared that the Blacks (of America and Africa) were a 
race but in Africa they were becoming a nation. The American blacks were 
at a higher cultural level and would provide leaders for Africa. Discussing 
the relation between socialists and the American blacks he said that it was 
for blacks to decide whether they wished to become anation. But, he insisted, 
if they wanted self—determination they should get full support. If there was 
class fraternization between white and black workers, then perhaps it would 
be wrong to propagate this position, However, at the moment, Trotsky wrote: 


the white workers in relation to the Negroes are the oppressors, 
scoundrels, who persecute the black and the yellow, hold them in 
contempt, and lynch them 


Asked whether such a slogan would lead to an alliance with the black petty 
bourgeoisie, Trotsky agreed, but said the latter would be by-passed by the 
militant black proletariat who, recognizing that white communists fight for 
black demands, would advance through their own struggle to the proletarian 
revolution. 


In concluding the meeting Trotsky referred tothe struggles in Africa. In this 
case the central problem was with the workers in Europe who held the key 
to ‘real’ colonial liberation: 


Without their liberation real colonial liberation is not possible. If the 
white workers performs the role of the oppressor he cannot liberate 
himself much less the colonial peoples. The right of self determination 
of the colonial peoples can in certain periods lead to different results; 
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in the final instance, however, it will lead to the struggle against im- 
perialism and to the liberation of the colonial people. 


Two years later Trotsky received the theses from the WP. He commented 
almost exclusively on the document that dealt with the Black Republic and 
the land issue, and of this he said: 


Three quarters of the population of South Africa...is composed of 
Non-Europeans. A victorious revolution is unthinkable without the 
awakening of the native masscs; in its turn it will give them what they are 
so lacking today, confidence in their strength, a heightened personal 
consciousness, a personal growth. Under these conditions the South 
African Republic will emerge first of all as a ‘Black’ Republic: this does 
not exclude, of course, either full equality for whites or brotherly 
relations between the two races (which depends entirely upon the 
conduct of the whites), But it is entirely obvious that the predominant 
majority of the population, liberated from slavish dependence, will put 
a certain imprint on the state. 


Allstruggles had to be seen in the context of imperialist rivalries, and Trotsky 
linked the issues in South Africa with the necessary overthrow of British 
imperialism. This could only be achieved through the class struggle, both in 
South Africa and in Britain: 


The South African possessions of Great Britain form a Dominion only 
from the point of view of the white minority. From the point of view of 
the black majority South Africa is a Slave Colony. 


In describing South Africa as a slave colony, for any part of the population, 
Trotsky lent credence to a varient of pluralism which ignored the very point 
that the WP had made in their thesis on the war question: namely, the 
centrality of gold in the South African economy, with the creation of a vast 
army of workers to satisfy the financial and commercial needs of the world’s 
economy. The formation of this proletariat, exploited and oppressed, was the 
feature that had to be stressed by a Marxist theoretician — and not ringing 
metaphors that ignored economic reality. Consequently, the entire history of 
Trotskyism in South Africa was directed into a quagmire from which it has 
had difficulty in extricating itself. Such was the inevitable consequences of a 
Comintern directive that almost destroyed the CPSA and tarnished the 
groups that tried to establish a new and healthier Marnist tradition. 

However, there was a tension in Trotsky’s formulation, and repeating his 
formulation of 1933 he said that a proletarian party, using the methods of 
class struggle would affect a social revolution which also had a national 
character. ‘We have not the slightest reason to close our eyes to this side of 
the question or to diminish its significance.’ 

Trotsky raised two further points on which he said the WP thesis was 
deficient, both tactical rather than substantive. Firstly, he called on the 
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revolutionary party, despite their strictures, to defend the ANC against 
attacks by the ‘white oppressors and their chauvinistic agents in the ranks of 
the workers’ organizations.’ It was not incorrect, he said, to enter into episodic 
agreements with the ANC, while exposing its inability to achieve even its own 
demands. At all times however the revolutionary movement had to retain 
organizational independence and freedom of political criticism. 

Secondly, while agreeing that the nationaland agrarian questions ‘coincided 
on their bases’, and that these questions could onlybe solved in revolutionary 
ways, he disagreed with the WP contention that agrarian and not national 
demands be put first. The struggle for land (an essential ingredient of the 
struggle for socialism) had tobe related to the necessary political and national 
demands. The failure by Africans to link the demand for land with that of 
liberation only reflected political backwardness.The problem for the revolu- 
tionary movement was to transform the demand for land into a demand for 
both land and liberty. The agrarian problem had to be made political if there 
was to be change in the country. For reasons that were mainly tactical, in view 
of the smallness of the revolutionary party, said Trotsky, the message had to 
be taken into the rural areas ‘mainly if not exclusively through the medium of 
the advanced workers.’ 


Trotsky also pinpointed one of the problems that would face the revolution- 
ary movement in the 1930s, and on to the 1970s. The proletariat of South 
Africa, he wrote, consisted of ‘backward black pariahs and a privileged 
arrogant caste of whites.’ These white workers would have to be confronted 
with the alternative: ‘either with British Imperialism and with the white 
bourgeoisie of South Africa, or, with the black workers and peasants.’ The 
WP could not confront the white workers and therein lay the difficulty facing 
the left: ifadvanced workers had not yet emerged from the ranks of the black 
labour force, who was to take the message to the peasants? In fact, for 
practical and theoretical reasons the small set of intellectuals, isolated from 
the urban workers and lacking contact with the rural population had to 
concentrate their efforts on building a base among the working class. The 
WP did not attempt this task, nor did the Communist League (which 
acknowledged the need for working in the unions) ever establish itself in the 
working class organization. It was only in the Transvaal that members of the 
left opposition made a serious effort to organize a black trade union move- 
ment. Through the 1930s a number of Trotskyists including W. Thibedi, 
Murry Gow Purdy, Ralph Lee and then Max Gordon established the first 
viable black trade unions. These efforts received no support from the Cape 
Town groups and received no mention in their journals. 


Ever mindful of the international dimensions of the working class struggle 
Trotsky concluded his discussion by looking optimistically to the advantages 
that would come from co-operation between a Soviet Britain and a socialist 
South Africa. He also looked forward to the influence that a Soviet South 
Africa would exercise over the rest of Africa. That was fifty years ago and the 
working class suffered serious defeats during that time. But the vision still 
remains. Onlya socialist South Africa can revive hope for an altered southern 
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Africa—in Namibia, Lesotho, Swaziland, Botswans and Zimbabwe, as well 
as Mozambique and Malawi— in which blacks can unite to build a better 
society. 


Echoes of the Past 


Shortly after the theses were dispatched to Trotsky the ‘Native Bills’ 
(referredto above) were placed before Parliament. The CPSA, still shattered 
by the expulsions and defections that followed adoption of the Black 
Republic slogan, turned their attention elsewhere. Following new Comintern 
directives the slogan was dropped and the CPSA became involved in building 
a ‘popular front’ with the white trade unions, the Labour Party, and white 
liberals. It was only pressure from their remaining black members that led to 
their participation in the new organization that was called into being under 
the name of the All African Convention. 

The WP, with its focus on land, concentrated its propaganda against the 
Bills and, despite its scepticism, sent delegates to the AAC conferences. The 
WP was scathing in its reports of the conferences and Ralph Bunche (at the 
time associated with Paul Robeson) who visited South Africa in 1937, wrote 
of a left caucus at the AAC which was in constant conflict with the conserva- 
tive leadership. Nonetheless, the premise upon which the AAC was formed 
was not challenged in the WP journal. Although the party never accepted the 
Black Republic slogan its member immersed themselves in work inside the 
national-liberation movement. The WP ceased to function openly in the 
months preceding the outbreak of war in 1939 but several of their leading 
members assumed a leading role in a revived AAC in 1943, in the Anti- 
Coloured A ffairs Department (Anti-CAD) and inthe Non—European Unity 
Movement (NEUM) which acted as an umbrella organization. Although 
accused by their opponents with being ‘Trotskyists’, they vigorously denied 
any such connection. Intent on proving their nationalist ‘credentials’ they 
denounced left critics who called for a socialist programme or pointed to the 
working class as the vanguard of the struggle. 

The former members of the Workers Party defended the land thesis 
resolutely, and their successors in the NEUM made this a central plank of 
their programme, This persisted through 1958 when the NEUM split over 
disagreements on the interpretation of their land programme. In a struggle 
that was acrimonious former members of the WP disagrred: the leaders of 
the AAC proclaiming the right to private land ownership and those of the 
Anti-CAD opposing this position. 

LB. Tabata, veteran member of the Workers Party, and leading theoretician 
of the AAC, has recently reaffirmed the ‘correctness’ of the WP thesis — and 
its central place in the programme of the AAC. Anissue which should have 
been scrapped decades ago has the full support of the revived Unity Move- 
ment, has a central place in the programme of the Pan Africanist Congress 
and is, of course, the central plank of every ‘Homelands’ leader. 
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The Black Republic slogan has appeared in a number of guises but in 
different packagings. There is no doubt among socialists that majority rule 
means black leadership — this was stated as far back as 1919 when Ivon Jones 
stood trial in Pietermaritzburg for distributing leaflets in support of Bol- 
shevism. But those working inside the AAC, the ANC or the PAC denied 
the class base of the struggle and accorded the working class a secondary 
position in the struggle. Indeed, they stayed with or resurrected the stage 
theory. The CP produced its own revamped stage theory when it adopted the 
idea of ‘internal colonialism’ — now refurbished as ‘Colonialism of a Special 
Type.’ It has become mandatory for all supporters of the ANC/SACP to 
accept this designation. Twist as they may as they try to justify their line, this 
requires support for a bourgeois democracy in which the black majority will 
have no redress for the exploitation to which they are subjected, and no 
substantial change in land allocation, 
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Document 
REMARKS ON THE DRAFT THESES OF THE 


WORKERS PARTY 


Leon Trotsky 


Trotsky received the Workers Party theses in exile and replied on 20 April 1935, Copies 
circulated in South Africa, and appeared later in the Workers Voice Theoretical 
Supplement, November 1944 and the Fourth International, November 1945. 


A‘Slave Colony’ for the Blacks 


The theses are written without doubt on the basis of a serious study of both 
the economic and political conditions of South Africa as well as the literature 
of Marxism and Leninism, particularly that of the Bolshevik—Leninists. A 
serious scientific approach to all questions is one of the most important 
conditions for the success of a revolutionary organization. The example of 
our South African friends again confirms the fact that in the present epoch 
only the Bolshevik—Leninists, i.e, the consistent proletarian revolutionists, 
take a serious attitude to theory, analyze the realities, and are learning 
themselves before they teach others. The Stalinist bureaucracy has long ago 
substituted a combination of ignorance and impudence for Marxism. 


In the following lines I wish to make certain remarks with regard to the 
draft theses which will serve as a programme for the Workers Party of South 
Africa. Under no circumstances do I bring forward these remarks in opposi- 
tion to the text of the theses. I am too insufficiently acquainted with the 
conditions in South Africa to pretend to a full conclusive opinion on a series 
of practical questions. Only in certain places I am obliged to express my 
disagreement with certain aspects of the draft thesis. But here, also in so far 
as I can judge from afar we have no differences in principles with the authors 
of the theses. It is rather a matter of certain polemical exaggerations arising 
from the struggle with the pernicious national policy of Stalinism. But it is in 
the interest of the cause not to smooth over even slight inaccuracies in 
presentation, but, on the contrary, to expose them for open deliberations in 
order to arrive at the most clear and blameless text. Such is the aim of the 
following lines dictated by the desire to give some assistance to our South 
African Bolshevik—Leninists in this g great and responsible work to which they 
have set themselves. 


kak KK 
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The South African possessions of Great Britain form a Dominion only from 
the point of view of the white minority. From the point of view of the black 
majority South Africa is a Slave Colony. 

No social upheaval (in the first instance, an agrarian revolution) is thinkable 
with the retention of British Imperialism in the South African Dominion. The 
overthrow of British Imperialism in South Africa is just as indispensable for 
the triumph of Socialism in South Africa as it is for Great Britain itself. 

If, as it is possible to assume, the revolution will start first in Great Britain, 
the less support the British bourgeoisie will find in the Colonies and 
Dominions, including so important a possession as South Africa, the quicker 
will be their support at home. The struggle for the expulsion of British 
Imperialism, its tools and agents, thus enters as an indispensable part of the 
programme of the South African proletarian party. 


The Black Republic 


The overthrow of the hegemony of British Imperialism in South Africa can 
come about as the result of a military defeat of Great Britain and the 
disintegration of the Empire; in this case the South African whites can still 
for a certain period, hardly a considerable one, retain their domination over 
the blacks. Another possibility, which in practice could be connected with 
the first, is a revolution in Great Britain and her possessions. Three—quarters 
of the population of South Africa (almost six million of about eight million) 
is composed of non—-Europeans. A victorious revolution is unthinkable 
without the awakening of the native masses; in its turn it will give them what 
they are so lacking today, confidence in their strength, a heightened personal 
consciousness, a cultural growth. Under these conditions the South African 
Republic will emerge first of all as a ‘black’ Republic; this does not exclude 
of course, either full equality for whites or brotherly relations between the 
two races (which depends mainly upon the conduct of the whites). But is it 
entirely obvious that the predominant majority of the population, liberated 
from slavish dependence, will put a certain imprint on the State. 

Inso far as a victorious revolution will radically change, not only the relation 
between the classes, but also between the races, and will assure to the blacks 
that place in the state which corresponds to their numbers, so far will the 
social revolution in South Africa also have a national character, We have not 
the slightest reason to close our eyes to this side of the question or to diminish 
its significance. On the contrary the proletarian party should in words and 
deeds openly and boldly take the solution of the national (racial) problem in 
its hands.Nevertheless the proletarian party can and must solve the national 
problem by its own methods. 

The historical weapon of national liberation can be only the class strugg|c 
The Comintern, beginning from 1924, transformed the programme of nation 
al liberation of colonial people into an empty democratic abstraction which 
is elevated above the reality of the class relations. In the struggle agains! 
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national oppression different classes liberate themselves (temporarily!) from 
material interests and become simple ‘anti-imperialist’ forces. In order that 
these spiritual ‘forces’ bravely fulfil the task assigned to them by the Com- 
intern, they are promised, as a reward, a spiritual ‘national-democratic’ state 
(with the unavoidable reference to Lenin’s formula, ‘democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry ) 

The thesis points out that in 1917 Lenin openly and once and for all 
discarded the slogan of ‘democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry’ as if it were a necessary condition for the solution of the agrarian 
question. This is entirely correct. But to avoid misunderstanding it should be 
added (a) Lenin always spoke of a revolutionary bourgeois democratic 
dictatorship and not about a spiritual ‘peoples’ state, (b) in the struggle for a 
bourgeois democratic dictatorship he offered not a bloc of all ‘anti-czarist 
forces’ but carried out an independent class policy of the proletariat. An 
‘anti-czarist’ bloc was the idea of the Russian Social Revolutionist and the 
Left Cadets i.c,, the parties of the petty and middle bourgeoisie. Against those 
parties the Bolsheviks always waged an irreconcilable struggle. 


kkeaeK* 


When the thesis says that the slogan of a ‘Black Republic’ is equally harmful 
for the revolutionary cause as is the slogan of a ‘South Africa for the whites,’ 
then we cannot agree with the form of the statement: whereas in the latter 
there is the case of supporting complete repression, in the former, there is 
the case of taking the first steps towards liberation. We must accept with all 
decisiveness and without any reservations the complete and unconditional 
rights of the blacks to independence. Only on the basis of a mutual struggle 
against the domination of the white exploiters, can be cultivated and 
strengthened the solidarity of black and white toilers. It is possible that the 
blacks will after victory find it unnecessary to form a separate black state in 
South Africa. Certainly we will not force them to establish a separate state; 
but let them make this admission freely, on the basis of their own experience, 
and not forced by the sjambok of the white oppressor. The proletarian 
revolutionaries must never forget the right of the oppressed nationalities of 
self-determination, including full separation, and of the duty ofthe proletariat 
of the oppressing nation to defend this right with arms in hand if necessary! 

The thesis quite correctly underlines the fact that the solution of the national 
Struggle in Russia was brought about by the October revolution. National 
democratic movements by themselves were powerless to cope with the 
national oppression of czarism. Only because of the fact that the movement 
of the oppressed nationalities, as well as the agrarian movement of the 
peasantry gave the proletariat the possibility of seizing power and establishing 
its dictatorship, the national question as well as the agrarian found a bold and 
decisive solution. But the very conjunction of the national movements with 
the struggle of the proletariat for power was made politically possible only 
thanks to the fact that the Bolsheviks during the whole of their history carried 
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onan irreconcilable struggle with the Great Russian oppressors, supporting 
always and without reservations the right of the oppressed nationalities to 
self-determination including separation from Russia. 


Self-Determination and the Class Struggle 


The policy of Lenin in regard to the oppressed nations did not, however, 
have anything in common with the policy of the (Stalinist) epigones. The 
Bolshevik Party defended the right of the oppressed nations to self-deter- 
mination, with methods of proletarian class struggle, entirely rejecting the 
charlatan ‘anti-imperialist’ bloc with the numerous petty-bourgeois ‘national’ 
parties of czarist Russia (PPS, the party of Pilsudski in czarist Poland, 
Dashnaki in Armenia, the Ukrainian nationalists, the Jewish Zionists, etc., 
etc.). The Bolsheviks have always mercilessly unmasked these parties, as well 
as the Russian Social Revolutionists, their vacillations and adventurism, but 
especially their ideological lie of being above the class struggle. Lenin did not 
stop his intransigent criticism even when circumstances forced upon him this 
or that episodic, strictly practical agreement with them. There could be no 
question of any permanent alliance with them under the banner of ‘anti- 
czarism.’ Only thanks to an irreconcilable class policy was Bolshevism able 
to succeed in the time of the Revolution to throw aside the Mensheviks, the 
Social Revolutionists, the national petty-bourgeois parties, and gather 
around the proletariat the masses of the peasantry and the oppressed 
nationalities. 


kkk KK 


‘We must not,’ says the thesis, ‘compete with the African National Congress 
in nationalist slogans in order to win the Native masses.’ The idea is in itself 
correct, but it requires concrete amplification. Being insufficiently ac- 
quainted with the activities of the National Congress, I can only say on the 
basis of analogics outline our policy concerning it, stating beforehand my 
readiness to supplement my recommendations with all the necessary 
modifications. 

1) The Bolshevik—Leninists put themselves in defense of the Congress 
as it is in all cases when it is being attacked by the white oppressors 
and their chauvinistic agents in the ranks of the workers’ organizations. 
2) The Bolshevik—Leninists place the progressive over against the 
reactionary tendencies in the programme of the Congress. 

3) The Bolshevik—Leninists unmask before the Native masses the in- 
ability of the Congress to achieve the realisation of even its own 
demands, because of the superficial, conciliatory policy, and develop 
in contradistinction to the Congress a programme of class revolution- 
ary struggle. 
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4) Separate, episodic agreements with the Congress, if they are forced 
by circumstances, are permissible only within the framework of strictly 
defined practical tasks, with the retention of full and complete inde- 
pendence of our own organization and freedom of political criticism. 


kkk KEK 


The thesis brings out as the main political slogan not a ‘national democratic 
state,’ but a South African ‘October’, The thesis proves, and proves convinc- 
ingly, (a) that the national and agrarian questions in South Africa coincide in 
their bases; (b) that both these questions can be solved only ina revolutionary 
way; (c) that the revolutionary solution of these questions leads inevitably to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat which guides the Native peasant masses; 
(d) that the dictatorship of the proletariat will open an era of a Soviet regime 
and socialist construction. This conclusion is the cornerstone of the whole 
structure of the programme. Here we are in complete agreement. 


Tactical Slogans 


But the masses must be brought to this general ‘strategic’ formula through 
the medium of a series of tactical slogans. It is possible to work out these 
slogans, at every given stage, only on the basis of an analysis of the concrete 
circumstances of the life and struggle of the proletariat and peasantry and 
the whole internal and international situation. Without going deeply into this 
matter, I would like briefly to deal with the mutual relations of the national 
and agrarian slogans. 

The thesis several times underlines that the agrarian and not the national 
demands must be put in the first place. This is avery important question which 
deserves serious attention. To push aside or to weaken the national slogans 
with the object of not antagonizing the white chauvinists in the ranks of the 
working class would be, of course, criminal opportunism, which is absolutely 
alien to the authors and supporters of the thesis: this flows quite clearly from 
the text of the thesis, which is permeated with the spirit of revolutionary 
internationalism. The thesis admirably says of those ‘socialists’ who are 
fighting for the privileges of the whites that ‘we must recognise them as the 
greatest enemies of the revolution.’ Thus we must seek for another explana- 
tion, which is briefly indicated in the very text: the backward Native peasant 
masses directly feel the agrarian oppression much more than they do the 
national oppression. It is quite possible; the majority of the Natives are 
peasants; the bulk of the land is in the hands ofa white minority. The Russian 
peasants during their struggle for land had for long put their faith in the czar 
and stubbornly refused to draw political conclusions. For the revolutionary 
intelligentsia’s traditional slogan, ‘Land and Liberty,’ the peasants for a long 
time accepted only the first part. It required decades of agrarian unrest and 
the influence and action of the town workers to enable the peasantry to 
Connect both slogans. 
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The poor enslaved Bantu hardly entertains more hope in the British king 
or in MacDonald. But his extreme political backwardness is also expressed 
in his lack of national self—consciousness. At the same time he feels very 
sharply the land and fiscal bondage. Given these conditions, propaganda can 
and must first of all flow from the slogans of the agrarian revolution, in order 
that, step by step, on the basis of the experiences of the struggle, the peasantry 
may be brought to the necessary political and national conclusions. If these 
hypothetical considerations are correct, then we are not concerned here with 
the programme itself, but rather with the ways and means of carrying this 
programme to the consciousness of the Native masses. 

Considering the small number of the revolutionary cadres and the extreme 
diffusion of the peasantry, it will be possible to influence the peasantry, at 
least in the immediate future, mainly if not exclusively, through the medium 
of the advanced workers. Therefore it is of the utmost importance to train 
the advanced workers in the spirit of a clear understanding of the significance 
of the agrarian revolution for the historic fate of South Africa. 


Through the Advanced Workers 


The proletariat of the country consists of backward black pariahs and a 
privileged arrogant caste of whites. In this lies the greatest difficulty of the 
whole situation. As the thesis correctly states, the economic convulsions of 
rotting capitalism most strongly shape the old barriers and facilitate the work 
of revolutionary coalescence. In any case, the worst crime on the part of the 
revolutionists would be to give the smallest concessions to the privileges and 
prejudices of the whites. Whoever gives his little finger to the devil of 
chauvinism is lost. The revolutionary party must put before every white 
worker the following alternative: cither with British Imperialism and with the 
white bourgeoisie of South Africa, or, with the black workers and peasants 
against the white feudalists and slave-owners and their agents of the working 
class itself. 

The overthrow of the British domination over the black population of 
South Africa will not, of course, mean an economic and cultural break with 
the previous mother—country. If the latter will liberate itself from the oppres- 
sion of its imperialist plunderers. A Soviet England will be able to exercise a 
powerful economic and cultural influence on South Africa through the 
medium of those whites who in deed, in actual struggle, will have bound up 
their fate with that of the present colonial slaves. This influence will be based, 
not on domination, but on proletarian mutual co-operation. 

But more important in all probability will be the influence which a Soviet 
South Africa will exercise over the whole black continent. To help the negroes 
to catch up to the white race, in order to ascend hand in hand with them to 
new cultural heights, this will be one of the grand and noble tasks of a 
victorious socialism. 
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On Organization 


In conclusion I want to say a few words on the question of legal and illegal 
organization. (Concerning the constitution of the Party). 

The thesis correctly underlines the inseparable connection between or- 
ganization, revolutionary tasks, supplementing the legal apparatus with an 
illegal one. Nobody, of course, is proposing to create an illegal apparatus for 
such functions as in the given conditions can be executed by legal organs. But 
in conditions of an approaching political crisis, there must be created special 
illegal nuclei of the party apparatus which will develop as need arises. A 
certain part, and by the way a very important part, of the work cannot under 
any circumstances be carried out openly, that is, before the eyes of the class 
enemics. 

Nevertheless, for the given period, the most important form of the illegal 
or semi-legal work of revolutionaries is the work of mass organizations, not 
falling under the blows of the reactionary apparatus. This is a very important, 
for the given period most important, part of the legal work. A revolutionary 
group in a trade union which has learnt in practice all the necessary rules of 
conspiracy will be able to transform its work to an illegal status when 
circumstances require this. 


COMMUNALISM AND SOCIALISM IN AFRICA: 
THE MISDIRECTION OF C.L.R. JAMES! 


Baruch Hirson 


Kwame Nkrumah - ‘African Socialist’ 


...when the time comes and the history of international socialism and the 
revolution to overthrow capitalism is written at the head of course will 
be names like Marx, there will be names like Engels, there will be the 
name of Lenin. Buta place will have to be found for Kwame Nkrumah... 

C.L.R. James, Accra, 1960. 


This declaration by C.L.R. James, one-time associate of Leon Trotsky, was 
remarkable. Not since the panegyrics to Stalin had individuals been greeted 
with such extravagant language. Even more amazing was the elevation of a 
man whose ‘contribution’ to socialism was nationalist, traditional and com- 
munalist, and whose message to other African leaders was: 


Aim for the attainment of the Political Kingdomthat is to say, the 
complete independence and self—determination of your territories. 
When you have achieved the Political Kingdom all else will follow...But 
this power which you will achieve is not in itself the end...Coupled with 
this will to independence is an equal desire for some form of African 
union...within the milieu of a social system suited to the traditions, 
history, environment, and communalistic pattern of African society. 
(‘Hands off Africa!, Accra, 1961) 


James soon tired of Nkrumah and his eccentricities, and sought new A frican 
leaders to place on the pedestal alongside Marx and Engels. Yet it was the 
career of Nkrumah, who caught the imagination of socialists throughout 
Europe, that needs discussion if there isto be an understanding of this crucial 
phase in the life of CLR. 

On6 March 1957, Kwame Nkrumah, founder and leader of the Convention 
Peoples Party (CPP), became Prime Minister in the newly named state o! 
Ghana. On the same day the book, Ghana: the Autobiography of Kwam: 
Nknunah, was published and, whether intended or not, for the next ten years 
the names of Ghana and Nkrumah were always coupled together. Then, in 
1966, Nkrumah was toppled in a bloodless coup and went into exile. Whethe' 
his name will be added to that of Marx, Engels, Lenin,... must be doubted 
James was reflecting the adulation shown the man in 1960, when A frican new 
figured prominently in the left-wing press and the career of Kwame Nkruma 
was followed avidly, not only because of events in that small corner of wes 
Africa, but because commentators believed that something new always 
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comes of Africa, and this was the newest of all the new things to shake the 
world. 

Nkrumah’s political aims could be found in his many publications, all 
carrying the same message. Ghana was to be a socialist state based on social 
justice and democracy. Not the socialism of Marx, he said, but a socialism 
with a strong moral base to bring real justice to the people of Africa. All this 
would be achieved through the assertion of the ‘African Personality’ ‘which 
will allow us in the future to play a positive role and speak with a concerted 
voice in the cause of peace and for the liberation of dependent Africa and in 
defense of our national independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity’ 
(quoted in Woddis, 1963, p.119). 

Socialists in Europe and America who applauded the way in which he had 
campaigned since 1951, when the CPP won its first electoral success, were 
fulsome in their praise of the first socialist state in Africa. There were some 
reservations, but most commentators were prepared to give him the benefit 
of the doubt. There was further optimism in socialist quarters 18 months later 
when Sékou Touré, an ‘African Socialist’ and former trade union leader 
persuaded the people of Guinea to vote against entry tothe proposed French 
Community. Touré who had once had connections with the French com- 
munist Confédération Génerale des Travailleurs, rejected the class strug- 
gle— which only divided the people in the struggle against colonialism, In 
line with Franz Fanon, he declared that the most exploited sectors of society 
were the peasants and women, and not the workers. As for the latter, Touré 
announced in 1958 that he would institute forced labour...‘for the benefit of 
those who are going to work themselves’ (quoted in Andrain, p.172). 

There was nothing in what Touré said that fitted with Marx’s thoughts, but 
here too the voice of critics was stilled. In fact, so great was the sympathy for 
Guinea, where the departing French administrators had destroyed every 
available amenity, from telephones to toilets, that Touré’s stance came to 
symbolize the forces of anti-colonialism. Then, when he turned to Moscow 
for aid and secured the co-operation of Nkrumah, his standing among 
western socialists rose. The signing of an agreement on 1 May 1959 to unite 
Ghana and Guinea brought paeans of praise [rom socialist writers. 

There might have been some doubts when the terms of the agreement 
between these states became known. There was no statement on social policy, 
and no sign of socialism in the new union, That was not all. Six weeks later, 
President Tubman of Liberia— known more for the tyranny of his regime and 
his rejection of socialism —joined Presidents Nkrumah and Touré in setting 
Up a loose federation of West African states under the terms of the Sanni- 
quellie Declaration. 

If there were reservations about some of Nkrumah’s activities there was 
Consolation for the defenders of African Socialism, as the new ideology was 
Named, In April 1958 Nkrumah convened a conference of the eight inde- 
Pendent African states at which there was a declaration of loyalty to the UN, 
fo the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and to the Afro-Asian 

Onference at Bandung. Resolutions were affirmed condemning 
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colonialism, calling for a just end to the war in Algeria, for the granting of 
independence to all trusteeship territories, for an end to racism in South 
Africa, Kenya, the Central African Federation and so on. This was followed 
by the All-Africa Peoples Conference in December, attended by govern- 
ments and non-governmental bodies from across the continent. There were 
calls for the liberation of the Continent, the building of a Commonwealth of 
Free African States and the use of all means short of violence to secure these 
aims. The slogan ‘Africa for the Africans’ became the battlecry of the 
gathering. Most of the known African personalities were present and many 
made their first public appearance. One delegate who achieved prominence 
in the months to come was Patrice Lumumba who returned home to 
Leopoldville (Belgian Congo) to address an ecstatic crowd. The enthusiasm 
with which socialists greeted these leaders makes strange reading today. 
However, it would be wrong toignore the mood of the time. History was being 
made, they all declared: Africa was on the march, new centres of socialist 
struggle were opening up which would take up the failing spark in Europe 
and light up the world. 

Nkrumah was never out of the news for long. Modiba Keita of Mali joined 
with Ghana and Guinea in a new union of supposedly socialist states which 
formed the nucleus of the Casablanca group. This ‘vanguard’ for progress in 
Africa, which gave full support to Lumumba, included Morocco, Egypt, 
Libya (under King Idris) and the National Liberation Front of Algeria. 
Lumumba, whose martyrdom excludes any possibility of knowing what he 
might have achieved, was the adoptive darling of the left and an additional 
name for the champions of socialism in Africa to revere. 


In a period just short of five years the enthusiasm for African Socialism 
spread among radical groups. Those that raised critical voices were sectarian, 
dogmatic, scholastic, or just foolish, How could anyone dare to question the 
credentials of Nkrumah, Touré, Keita, Ben Bella, Lumumba or Felix Moumié 
of the Cameroons? Had they not gone into the countryside and won mass 
support, organised their fellow countrymen into mass movements (or a 
revolutionary army in Algeria), had they not embarked on campaigns that 
humbled the imperialist powers? Were they not champions of world peace 
and opponents of the atom bomb? Did they not condemn apartheid, revile 
the Belgians, support the Algerians in their battles? Even Nasser joined the 
ranks of the near-socialists. He had rid Egypt of a corrupt monarchy, 
nationalized the Suez Canal, withstood the assault of Britain, France and 
Israel, and joined the Casablanca group. Why, he even turned to Moscow for 
aid and assistance in building the Aswan dam, and that alone qualified him 
for the appellation: socialist. 

What if these erstwhile socialists imprisoned opponents, shackled trade 
unions, banned strikes, outlawed communist parties? These had to be ac- 
cepted as part of the price of liberation, as the necessary consequence of the 
struggle against imperialism. Had the masters not said that ‘freedom was the 
understanding of necessity.’ Idris Cox of the British communist Party could 
not find praise enough for Nkrumah. He described his book Consciencisi?! 
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as a ‘creative contribution in the field of philosophy, in the application of 
Marxism to the specific conditions of Africa.’ His considered opinion was 
that: 


Because Nkrumah sought to translate Marxism into African terms it 
gave the African peoples something which belonged to them, ascientific 
outlook which can guide them onthe march towards socialism. Not only 
was it an enrichment of Marxism. It also served to demonstrate that 
Marxism is not a ngid dogma, but a guide to action, and a beacon light 
which illuminates the path to socialism (Cox, p.88). 


Publications from Moscow were only slightly less enthusiastic. 
Academician IIa. Potekhin, as quoted by D. Morrison, declared that the CPP 
programme included not only the demand for the elimination of imperialism 
and oppression, but also the liquidation of capitalist exploitation and the 
building of a socialist society (p.89). In a final accolade, when Potekhin met 
Nkrumah in December 1962 he said of him, and of Keita, that they were 
‘scientific socialists’. 

There were several features copied from the USSR that appealed to 
Stalinists. The new ‘socialist’ socictics were all one-party states presided over 
by dominant leaders, all claimed to exercise democratic centralism, all 
co-opted trade unions into the state structure and outlawed strikes, and 
several introduced five— or seven-year plans and state farms in imitation of 
the USSR. Furthermore, they condemned colonialism and imperialism, 
welcomed aid from and tended to side with the USSR on cold—war issues, 
and supported the causes approved by Moscow: for the FLN, for Lumumba, 
for Nasser, against apartheid and against the regimes in East Africa and the 
Rhodesias. 


Significantly, none of the Stalinist writers mentioned the influence on 
Nkrumah of George Padmore (see Searchlight South Africa No.2) or of 
C.L.R. James, who had become a close associate of Padmore and was a 
champion of pan—A fricanism. They were not only present in Accra, speaking, 
advising, exhorting: their activities and opinions played an important part in 
establishing Nkrumah’s place in Africa. 


James and the African ‘Revolution’ 


CL.R. James, born on 4 January 1901 in Trinidad, was an early protagonist 
Of West Indian self-government. In 1932 he moved to Britain and was 
Profoundly affected by his reading of Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, He joined a Trotskyist group in the British Independent Labour Party 
In 1933/4 and proposed at this stage that the black people could only be 
achieved freedom by revolutionary means. Angered by the Italian invasion 
of Ethiopia in 1935 he joined with Padmore and others in forming a 
Propaganda group, the International African Friends of Ethiopia. The 

thiopian army was faced with might of a technologically superior army and 
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was forced to surrender; but black opinion had been aroused. The led to the 
formation of the International African Bureau [IAB] to supply information 
on affairs in Africa and agitate for self-determination. George Padmore was 
President of the LAB and James, who was editor of the IAB journal, remained 
in Trotskyist groups and states that he ‘worked on the application of Marxist 
and Leninist ideas to the coming African revolution’(James, 1977, p.64.) 
Remarkably, the ‘Marxism’ that James offered Africa was devoid of the 
Internationmalism that he demanded for the European revolution. 

Within a decade ideas propounded by Padmore, and the black intellectual, 
W.E.B. Du Bois inside the Pan-African movement, led to changed orienta- 
tions on Africa. James now said that the leading role of the proletariat in 
effecting change was scrapped as was the need for armed struggle to effect 
change (ibid, pp.74-5). Precisely when James ‘saw the light’ is not certain, In 
his writings before the war he concentrated on the history of the slave revolt 
in San Domingo, and what he wrote about Africa consisted of gobbets, some 
true, many erroneous, on local uprisings in African colonies. At no point did 
he stop to place these events in their social setting, and although he said it 
was not his aim to show that A fricans were capable ofrevolt, this was precisely 
what he seemed to be doing (James, 1939). 

James straddled two political philosophies: that of nationalism in his African 
writings, and that of Marxism in his writings on Europe. His statements in 
discussion with Trotsky in 1940 indicates that he didnot manage to reconciled 
them. He wanted Trotskyist support for the IBA journal, but without mention 
of socialism; he sought a black organization in the USA which included all 
classes and agitated for the advancement of all blacks (James, 1980). Trotsky 
disagreed with James on these points, but he did stress again, as he had done 
in earlier discussions with members of the American left opposition, that 
American blacks should be given full support if they expressed a desire for 
their own independent state. Eventually James accepted this and it could only 
have reinforced his own nationalist inclinations. 


James eventually left the Trotskyist movement in 1950, by which time he 
had extended the views developed in the Pan—A frican movement. There was 
no need for revolution anywhere in the world. The masses had demonstrated 
their ability for self-organization and this would come to permeate all society. 
All that was needed by organizers was to spread the word. The new 
proponent of this philosophy, in James’s view, was Kwame Nkrumah. Thus 
it was, that in July 1960 James could deliver his tribute, an extract from which 
heads this article. But it was also a speech of self-glorification. If Nkrumah 
was to be raised to the Gods, there was to be no uncertainty about who had 
placed him there. I quote: 


My friends, I want to tell you: I have written, and there are people here 
who know it, a history oft he Communist International. It begins with 
the study of Marx. It went on to the study of the Second International 
which ori se and was inspired by Engels, and it went on to make a 
close study of the Third intersationsl which was established by Lenin. 
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I want to say here and I want to say it most emphatically that when the 
time comes and the history of international socialism and the revolution 
to overthrow capitalism is written at the head of course will be names 
like Marx, there will be names like Engels, there will be the name of 
Lenin. But a place will have to be found for Kwame 
Nkrumah...[drowned by applause and shouts]. I state, as one who has 
studied the history of the revolutionary movement, that at the present 
time those policies that I have enunciated for you, those policies that 
you know spring from here are fundamental policies for the eman- 
cipation of all classes and all oppressed people in the world. And that 
today—I don’t say yesterday, I don’t say tomorrow, but I say today, the 
centre of the world revolutionary struggle is here in Accra, 
Ghana...[Loud applause] 


Although James was to change his mind about Nkrumah — for whom a place 
would apparently not have to be found alongside Marx, Engels and Lenin; 
he nonetheless had the essay reprinted in the collection of essays in 1962, 
which went through four printings by 1977. The tone of the passage, and much 
more in the essay, is distasteful; but if the boasting is put aside, it is not easy 
to reconcile James’s elevation of personalities with his claims to Marxist 
analysis. This ‘cult of the individual’ (if that phrase has any meaning) is more 
befitting to the Stalin cult that James had once condemned. Nor did James 
expand on the ideas that Nkrumah was supposed to have contributed 
(alongside Marx, Engels and Lenin), and he did not indicate how the new 
state of Ghana had become the ‘centre of world revolutionary struggle,’ 
whatever revolutionary struggle meant for him. 

James began to have his doubts about Nkrumah’s policies in the early 1960s: 
views he communicatedin letters to the President, but Nkrumah did not deign 
to reply. The book on Ghana, says James, was concluded at a time when he 
‘feared for the future of Africa under African auspices, a fear which was 
immediately justified by the fall of Nkrumah’ (James, 1977, p.24). Another 
God had failed and in James’s favour it must be said that he distanced himself 
from the coming downfall where others continued in their praise of this failed 
leader. But for some unstated reason James does not discuss the roles played 
by Toure or Keita, or any of the other ‘socialist’ leaders in Africa. The dream 
had been shattered and James only wanted to distance himself from what 
had happened. But aid was at hand. James continued: 


My bewilderment, however, was almost immediately soothed by the 

appearance of the Arusha declaration of Dr Nyerere. Before very long, 

on my way to lecture at Makerere, I was able to pass into Tanzania and 

read, hear and see for myself what was going on. I remain now, as I was 

yee more than ever convinced that something new has come out of 
rica. 


Step up Comrade Nyerere and take your place alongside Marx, Engels, 
Lenin...and Nkrumah? 
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The Roots of Ideology 


These writings of James on Africa, muddled and wrong, are all the more 
objectionable for their concentration on individuals who come to personify 
the state. Nkrumah had claimed that the CPP was Ghana and Ghana was the 
CPP. James equated Nkrumah with the CPP and when the leader failed to 
build the new society, James found a new leader for Africa in east Africa. 
The same personification was found elsewhere. Discussions of Guinea were 
converted into appraisals of Touré; Mali into a sketch of Keita; Algeria into 
a backdrop of Ben Bella. It was the ideas of these men that were quoted ad 
nauseam: plans for their countries, the meaning of socialism, their conception 
ofdemocracy, the role of the trade unions, the attitude to peace, to neutralism, 
to African unity. This substitution of the party for the people and the leader 
for the party was a phenomenon that had taken root under Stalinism. It had 
taken hold in ever wider circles of writers who chose to ignore the social 
setting in which events occurred and ascribed success to charisma. As if a 
God-like favour was all that was needed to explain the emergence of 
particular leaders. 


The one factor common to colonial Africa was the predominance of the 
rural population. There were regions of these territories in which the colonial 
administration had been largely absent and where control was maintained 
through indirect rule. There were other districts in which the heavy hand of 
Commissioners was always apparent. But few regions were insulated from 
the needs and demands of the cash market, and there was widespread 
discontent in almost every colony. It is not always clear whether the aspiring 
leaders set out to capture the rural constituencies, or whether the process 
was reversed. In at least one well researched area, in the Kwilu district of what 
was the Belgian Congo, it is obvious that it was the radicalized rural popula- 
tion that forced the urban based leaders to advance ever more radical slogans 
(Weiss, passint). 

To attract this vast constituency national leaders adopted tribal dress, used 
ceremonial libations, shook fly whisks, sang tribal songs, adopted tribal titles. 
They preached the virtues of the rural communalism: Nyerere extolled the 
mutual security of the rich and the poor, in which the community ensured the 
welfare of its members. This was supposed to have pre-existed colonialism 
and he called it the communitary socicty. Touré spoke ofthe communaucratic 
society with a ‘unique humanism...in collective living and social solidarity, In 
regions ‘contaminated by colonialism’ personal egoism abounded, but other- 
wise ‘an individual in Africa cannot conceive of the organization of his life 
outside that of the family, village or clan. The voice of the African is faceless 
and nameless’ (quoted in Cowan, p.193). Nkrumah harked on the same 
theme. Communalism, he wrote, involved the African: 


as primarily a spiritual being, a being endowed originally with a certain 
inward dignity, integrity and value -peoe lant] includes the restitution 
of the egalitarian and humanist principles of traditional African life 
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within the context ofa modern technological society serving the welfare 
needs of its people (Mohan, p.232). 


The worker was viewed differently. Fanon, Senghor, Mboya, Touré and 
others inveighed against a ‘privileged minority’, a ‘selfish privileged group’, 
who played little part in overthrowing colonialism. Nyerere said of them that 
after independence they ‘displayed a capitalist attitude of mind’ demanding 
a greater share in the general income because of the contribution they made. 
(Mohan, p.245) Attitudes differed, but African leaders were agreed that 
socialism did not involve working class control of production: some because 
they said the working class was minute (and in this they were often factually 
correct) or because they claimed that the workers were selfish. Behind much 
of this rhetoric came the claim that there were no class divisions in Africa, 
and no class struggle. Touré claimed that his party had ‘adapted from 
Marxism everything that is true for Africa’ and had ‘excised’ the class struggle 
‘to permit all Africans regardless of class to engage in the anti-colonial 
struggle’ (Cowan, p.189). Elsewhere he said that the party had ‘formally 
rejected the principle of the class struggle...’ as a European inspired doctrine 
that was not relevant to Africa (ibid). 


These arguments were repeated by leaders in east and in central Africa. I 
have not been concerned with the truth or falsity of the claims for ‘traditional 
society, but with the fact that African leaders rested their cases on such 
statements and that James did not refute them. This is remarkable: James 
knew full well that Engels had said of the utopian socialists that their theories 
were constructed during the ‘immature phase of capitalist production’ when 
class positions were correspondingly inchoate. Their answers were utopian 
and ‘the more their details are elaborated, the more they necessarily recede 
into pure fantasy (Engels, pp.23, 285). 

Such fantasy led Nkrumah to the conclusion that capitalism was ‘too 
complicated a system for a newly independent nation. Hence the need for a 
socialist society,’ Others were more cavalier in their discussion of economic 
problems: “You cannot be a capitalist when you have no capital’ said Sedou 
Kouyate, Mali’s Minister of Planning and Rural Development — without 
explaining how planning or rural development was possible without capital. 
Other Ministers used the arguments once advanced by the Narodniki in 
Czarist Russia: Capitalism led to fratricidal struggle, to degradation and 
social injustice, to personal enrichment. It was in this tradition that Nkrumah 
was to write in Consciencism that ‘the presuppositions and purposes of 
capitalism are contrary to those of African society. Capitalism would be a 
betrayal of the personality and conscience of Africa’ (see also Mohan, 
pp.221-2). 

This word spinning circumvented the need to confront real problems. These 
phrases provided no means to secure development in industry or in agricul- 
ture, and no way to find food for the population. The ‘personality and 
conscience of Africa’ was a myth that brought neither capital nor socialism 
to Ghana, did not solve its inter-regional rivalries, did not appease the 
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Ashanti cocoa growers, did not provide the aluminium plant that Nkrumah 
tried to secure, and did not save him from the popular wrath. 

A more extensive essay would show that similar fates were waiting for other 
states that claimed they could build socialism in their little states, without 
resources, without capital, and without a working class. Their failure could 
have been anticipated by Marxist thinkers — and if local leaders did not have 
the understanding of what was required, they were unfortunate in not finding 
the advisers they needed. Of James it must be said that he, more than any 
others, should have been better prepared to explain the problems critically. 
His great disservice was to give political mysticism the sanction of an apparent 
Marxist radicalism. 

The problems of the 1960s, when James played a central role in Pan African 
politics, are of more than historic interest. The theoretical confusion of the 
left when confronted with class strggles in backward societies goes back to 
the polemics in Russia before the revolution of 1917: an issue resolved in 
practice, but leaving a legacy of theoretical confusion.” The struggles for 
colonial independence were denied the insights that Marxism should have 
offered. Instead, mysticism prevailed and populist theories replaced scien- 
ticfic analysis. 


Notes 


1.C.LR. James (4 January 1901-31 May 1989). I was influenced, as were 
scores of others, by his writings on the revolution in San Domingo and his 
exposure of Stalinism as a world-wide phenomenon, But in the course of his 
carerr he erred on many issues— none more grievously than in his appraisal 
of events in Africa. It is of this aspect of his activities that I write below. 

2. The dictionary meaning of ‘charisma’ is often overlooked. It referes to a 
favour or a talent bestowed by God. The concept explains little and is used 
here only because of its wide usage. 


3. In Russia only Trotsky drew on the events of 1917 in calling for a 
reappraisal of the nature of the revolution. See his Lessons of October, first 
written in 1923. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BEING 
WORKERS’ AUTONOMOUS FEDERATION 


Ralph Schoenman 
15th June 1989 


The Workers’ Autonomous Federation emerged in May 1989 asa prototype 
for a future independent trade union movement in China. It arose alongside 
the student demonstrations which began in April 1989 calling for greater 
democracy, an end to corruption, amore open and accountable government 
and autonomous student unions. 

Under the red banner of the Workers’ Autonomous Federation and 
fluttering slogans calling for democracyand freedom of association, between 
fifty and one hundred workers erected a tented headquarters on the outskirts 
of the students’ tents at the Tiananmen Square in Beijing in mid—May. 

Members of the union were mostly production workers, service sector 
workers and worker intellectuals. Among the core members, there were 
steelworkers, railway workers, aviation workers, restaurant cooks, students 
and lawyers. 

Apart from Beijing, workers at the camp also came from other areas such 
as Tianjin, Shanxi, the northern cities, Jiangsu, and they ranged in age from 
early 20's to late 40’s. Their action was the first open attempt by workers to 
set up an autonomous organization outside the official—run All-China 
Federation of Trade-Unions (ACFTU). 

The organizers launched their action by issuing pamphlets and leaflets to 
publicize criticisms of the present labour policies, union structure and to 
spread their call for agenuine and democratic workers’ movement. They also 
set up a public address system in Tiananmen Square to explain their 
demands. 

The organizers worked in harsh conditions, staging round-the-clock 
pickets in the Square under flimsy tent roofs, in the blazing heat, rain and 
cold with a lack of food and sleep. They were bombarded from two sides by 
the competing loudspeakers. On the one side, their own broadcasts con- 
tinued torepeat their calls, punctuated bythe Internationale and other songs. 
On the other side, the Central government public address system blared 
official propaganda, repeating Martial law regulations and issuing warnings 
to the demonstrators. 

At any time during the day, hundreds and sometimes thousands of workers 
and residents crowded around the Federation loudspeakers, listening to the 
speeches. Whenever the union managed to print some handouts (which was 
sporadic due to the lack of printing facilities), the crowd rushed up to grab a 
copy. The demand always outstripped the supply many-fold. 
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The Struggle for Democracy is Linked to that of Satisfying Demands 


Amidst the students’ campaign for democracy and liberty, workers set up 
the union in mid-May. The founders reckoned that the fight for democracy 
and liberty bore relevance to their immediate interests, allowing the workers 
to have independent and genuine representation in policy making as well as 
improving their own economic position. 

Members and correspondents were recruited at the camp site, and several 
hundred workers had already signed up and received membership cards. 

The Hongkong Trade Union Education Centre (TUEC) paid daily visits 
to the Federation’s tented headquarters in Tiananmen Square between June 
1st and 3rd before the massacre. The situation was already growing tense by 
this time. Three of the Federation’s leaders had been detained by the Public 
Security Bureau earlier in the week. Although they were later released, they 
were under close surveillance, and so remained in hiding, The other leaders 
were also pursued by the public Security agents and therefore could only 
appear at odd times. 

During our meetings we discussed the issues and problems the union 
leaders were addressing, their needs and their future plans. The unionists 
said they felt the priorities were to build up their network among the grassroot 
workers, to consolidate the organization internally, to propagate their ideas 
further, to develop membership and to develop the resources, leadership, 
skills and infrastructure needed for the new federation. 

They saw their main obstacle as the clearly expressed antagonism coming 
from the government and the government-run union movement, the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions (ACFTU). The authorities were labelling 
them an unlawful body comprised of unruly elements. They were also 
concerned that there was some resistance from some demonstrating students 
towards workers’ involvement in the democracy campaign. Some students 
apparently felt the need to restrict their campaign purely to students and 
intellectuals. 

The problem which the Federation was addressing focused on the corrupt 
bureaucracy and the existence of a privileged elite in China. The wide wage 
discrepancy between the workers and plant managers, the lack of workplace 
democracy, the lack of genuine workers’ representation in the policy-making 
process, poor labour protection and working conditions, and the deteriora- 
tion of workers’ living standards in recent years were among their main 
grievances. 

On June 3rd, the federation’s leaders were still talking of ways to legalize 
their organization, by liaising with the some relatively sympathetic sections 
within the ACFTU, and by gathering support from the democratic political 
parties. They were insistent that they wanted to organize their Autonomous 
Federation through constitutional and legal means and stated that they did 
not oppose the rule of the Chinese Communist Party. 
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The Autonomous Federation Camp was sited towards the northeast of the 
square. On the evening before the massacre, troops were massing at that end 
of the square, and it was clear that a confrontation of some sort was about to 
occur. The members of the union were among the most courageous of the 
demonstrators, and holding their union banner high, they marched to the 
front of the crowds facing the waiting troops. It was from this corner of 
Tiananmen Square that the massacre began. 

Students who survived the massacre told us in the following hours that most 
of the representatives of the Autonomous Workers’ Federation were killed 
as the troops attacked. 

On the eighth of June, three days after the massacre, the regime announced 
that the Workers’ Autonomous Federation alongside the student 
Autonomous Federation were counter-revolutionary organizations, and 
they would specifically round up and arrest the organizers and activists in 
these groups. The government set up a special telephone hotline for in- 
formers to assist with the process of hunting the members of these groups. 

On Friday 9th June, demonstrators numbering more than one hundred 
thousand rallied in Shanghai. Among the protesters’ banners were those from 
the Shanghai Workers Autonomous Federation. It was reported that there 
were at least one thousand workers rallying behind this particular banner. 

There were also reports that similar independent trade union banners were 
raised in Guangzhou following the Beijing massacre. Demonstrators con- 
tinue in most cities of China as the truth about events in Beijing spreads 
through the nation. 

After the massacre by tanks and machine guns of the peaceful pro- 
democracy demonstrations held by students and workers in Beijing on the 
morning of June 4th, the next ten days saw a reign of terror in the Chinese 
capital as well as in many other Chinese cities. The government had asked 
people to use its special hotline to report any leader of activists who were 
known to have been involved with the autonomous students’ or workers’ 
federations, 

On 12th June, the Chinese Central Television (CCTV) showed a badly 
beaten leader of the Shanghai Autonomous Workers’ Federation who was 
detained by the Public Security Bureau. On the same day, through the official 
media, the Chinese government called on official unions to mobilize workers 
to demolish independent workers’ [ederations all over the country. It was 
reported that eighty people had already been rounded up in Beijing over the 
previous few days for involvement in the independent students’ and workers’ 
federations. The military and police forces were also given orders to shoot 
and kill in their arrests of the so-called ‘counter—revolutionary activists’. 

Initially, the ACFTU showed support for the students’ pro-democracy 
movement in the capital city but, shortly before the violent crack—down, they 
back-tracked on their position. On 2 June, the ACFTU issued a statement 
in the Beijing Daily, denouncing the Beijing Workers’ Autonomous Federa- 
tion as unlawful, and called on the government to crush the pickets and other 
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activities organized by the federation. In the statement, the ACFTU also 
called on workers to rally behind the efforts to attack and eliminate the 
autonomous federation. 


A Heroic and Historical Movement 


At this moment, the Chinese authorities are waging a massive and brutal 
witch-hunt of the pro-democracy student and labour leaders. From our 
discussions with the organizers and workers, it is clear that they were simply 
organizing for a democratic and autonomous workers’ body. 

Before the massacre, one of their main objectives was to seek ways to 
legalize their organization through peaceful means. They were also planning 
for grassroots mobilizing throughout the country. When asked if they wanted 
to push for the right to strike (which was taken away from the Chinese people 
in the constitutional amendments in 1982), their reply was no, for the reason 
ue they really just wanted to organize within the laws and constitution of 
China. 

These workers made a historic and heroic move by raising the banner of 
the autonomous workers’ federations in Beijing, Shanghai, Xian, Hangzou, 
Guangzhou and other cities of China. Their action marked the first open 
attempt by Chinese workers to fight for their right to organize independently 
since 1949, Their goals were radical, their will was genuine, their act 
courageous, and their means peaceful. They certainly did not deserve to be 
brutally murdered, beaten and detained by the Chinese authorities. 


(Open Forum, No 2, September 1989, Paris). 


A NAMIBIAN HORROR 


In November 1989 two persons, associated with Searchlight South Africa were introduced 
to, and interviewed two former prisoners of the South West African Peoples Organiza- 
tion, in London. Impressed by the story they heard, and convinced of its veracity ,they 
wrote the following account. As we explain at the end of this article we have considered 
all the problems associated with telling the story and are convinced that justice can only 
be served by giving it the space it deserves. If we had kept silent we would be little more 
than accomplices to the perpetrators of outrageous and heinous crimes. 


Silence of the Graves 


There are people, some of them socialists, who welcome the exposure of 
crimes in the Stalinist regimes of eastern Europe but insist that the crimes of 
the leadership of the South West African Peoples’ Organization (SWAPO) 
against its own members in Angola and elsewhere remain concealed. 


They justify this on the grounds that Swapo fought the South African military 
in Namibia in a very long guerrilla war and at a terrible cost in casualties, and 
that South Africa — bearing in mind its overwhelming economic superiority, 
and Swapo’s failure to win a single region within Namibia by force of arms— 
must continue to remain a power in the land. This ignores the appalling scope 
of Swapo atrocities continuing right up till the end of 1988, involving further 
hundreds of prisoners still unaccounted for. It ignores also Swapo’s subjec- 
tion in and out of the Constituent Assembly to the capitalist interests lying at 
the heart ofthe old regime: predatory mineral-stripping by multinational and 
South African mining captal, capitalist farming on the grand scale by a small 
number of white farmers, the state-within-a-state of the Oppenheimer 
diamond interests centred on Oranjemund. 

To this is added South Africa’s continuing occupation of Namibia’s main 
port at Walvis Bay, which remains a heavily fortified South African military 
base on Namibian soil. To put the matter in terms of Cuba (and thus in terms 
very comprehensible to Swapo’s security officials), it is as if the US had 
continued to hold not the base at Guantanamo but instead, Havana harbour. 
Namibia has become independent neither of capital nor of South Africa’s 
military power. 

To reach this negligible result, Swapo’s war against its own members 
reached extraordinary dimensions. We print in this issue an interview with 
two sisters, Ndamona and Panduleni Kali, both committed to the same ideals 
with which they joined Swapo inside Namibia while at school 14 years ago. 

They were arrested in Cuba in 1984 while studying on Swapo scholarships, 
flown to Angola under armed Cuban guard, handed over to Swapo in 
Luanda, tortured repeatedly on an absurd pretext by the Swapo security 
apparatus and imprisoned in holes in the ground for five years. They were 
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released last year in the transfer of political prisoners arranged by the United 
Nations as part of the global Namibian settlement. 

We have received a number of documents prepared mainly by the Political 
Consultative Committee of Ex-Swapo Detainees (PCC) and the Parents’ 
Committee, organizations which have fought bravely to establish the truth 
about the imprisoned, tortured and murdered Swapo fighters, when a 
deafening silence reigned everywhere else. These documents include lists of 
hundreds of names (still incomplete) of Swapo fighters known by the 
returned prisoners to have been held in numerous prisons, lists of prisoners 
known to have been murdered or died in the hands of their Swapo jailers, 
and a list of names of those immediatcly responsible. 

From the interview with the Kali sisters it is clear that during official 
inspections of the prisons, the top Swapo political leadership —Nujoma, 
Mueshihange, Garoeb, Toivo ja Toivo—were confronted face to face by the 
prisoners with the facts of torture and extraction of false confessions on 
several occasions: and did nothing. There is no escaping the complicity of the 
entire political leadership of Swapo, especially Nujoma as president, over a 
very long period. These individuals have no place in any except a government 
of criminals and must be held to account. 


An International Inquiry 


We support the PCC’s call for an independent international commission of 
inquiry to uncover the facts, let the consequences be what they may. If the 
inquiry concludes that all the Swapo prisoners — or a majority, or even alarge 
minority of them —were South African spics, so be it. There is no other way 
southern and central Africacan begin to be made safe for democratic politics. 
This abscess infects the politics of the whole subcontinent. Without fully 
establishing the truth about these horrors associated not just with the ‘libera- 
tion movements’ but specifically with the name of Marx—we shudder to 
report that Swapo’s torture headquarters was named the Karl Marx Recep- 
tion Centre in Lubango— there can be no really democratic politics in the 
region, let alone socialism. 

The momentous events in eastern Europe and the Soviet Union — in states 
which armed, funded and above all trained the Swapo torture-machine — 
cannot be cut off by the length of the continent from the struggles to create 
a free, democratic, prosperous and socialist socicty in southern Africa. The 
people of Namibia have the same interest as the tens of millions who seek to 
put an end to Stalinism and undemocratic politics in Europe, and in China. 

Swapo’s spy—mania has Icft a terrible legacy in the region, not only in the 
presence inside Namibia of scores of brutalized torturers and guards in the 
clique around the leaders of the majority party. In this huge territory with its 
pitifully small population (only one and a half million), the low level of 
development of manufacturing industry leaves the army and police in a very 
strong position to organize society. The question uppermost in the minds of 
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many in Namibia is clearly: Will the torturers of Swapo get their hands on the 
Namibian police and military? For many, that could be a death sentence. As 
it is, Swapo’s legacy is a daily life of fear immediately reimposed on the 
returned prisoners, with videos of their false confessions circulated by Swapo 
in their home areas even before their arrival, like some kind of Stalinist 
obscenity. Fighters against imperialism are daily threatened with lynching by 
gangs stirred up by their former jailers, and their families are threatened and 
bullied. 

The legacy remains in other ways too. As Max du Preezof the South African 
journal Vrye Weekblad has pointed out, Swapo’s spy-mania had three leading 
elements: a powerful tribal consciousness on the part of the mainly Ovam- 
bo-speaking old guard around Nujoma, grouped especially inthe Kwanyama 
sub-tribe; a very deep seated anti-intellectualism; and a contempt for 
democracy, in an organization which is not known for elected congresses and 
whose politburo and central committee are selfperpetuating (29 September 
1989). To this we would add the consequences of Swapo’s growing Staliniza- 
tion in the Brezhnev years, especially after the Cuba/MPLA victory in Angola 
in 1975. 

The successive changes at the top of the USSR after Brezhnev's death 
altered nothing in Swapo’s methodology of rule. Viye Weekblad reports in the 
same issue, for instance, the arrest and almost certain murder in Angola at 
the end of 1988 of Josef Hendricks, 18, known as ‘Comrade Axab’, the vice- 
chairman of the Namibia National Students’ Organization (Nanso), only 
months after a Swapo journal The Namibian Worker had described him as a 
hero. He had escaped to Angola while on bail on a charge of incitement. 
Returning fellow—prisoners from Angola say he was hauled out of an under- 
ground cell and never seen again after threatening to tell what had happened 
to him. As Du Preez writes, 


The brutal truth of the drama of the last few years is that anyone who 
could read or write well in Swapo became victims of the ‘cleansin 
process’, especialy if they were not Ovambos. Especially students an 
graduates went down [translated]. 


Du Preez takes himself to task for not having investigated more vigorously 
the disappearance of several of his former friends in the Swapo leadership. 
He makes the observation that Swapo’s measures against its own members 
have done more than Pretoria and the South African military over many years 
to destabilize the delicate tribal inter-relations inthe country. He writes: The 
Ovambo-versus-the-rest sentiment is now sharper than I have ever ex- 
perienced it in the eleven years in which I have actively covered Namibia as 
a reporter’ [translated]. By comparison, the South African-supported 
Democratic Turnhalle Alliance (DTA) which Swapo for years excoriated as 
tribalist had emerged in this connection, if in no other, as ‘little angels’. 

This is borne out by the results inthe subsequent elections to the Constituent 
Assembly in early November. Swapo won over 90 percent of the votes inrural 
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Ovamboland, and the largest total of any party in the three urban areas in the 
centre and south where there are big concentrations of Ovambo migrant 
workers (Windhoek, Swakopmund, Luderitz). This provided Swapo with 57 
percent of the total vote throughout the country, and 41 of the 72 seats in the 
Constituent Assembly. Swapo’s vote corresponds roughly to the proportion 
of Ovambo-speakers in the society. The non-Ovambo-speaking peoples in 
their entirety rejected Swapo. Yet it was not always thus. While large numbers 
ofthe prison victims have non—Ovambo names, all at one time enthusiastically 
committed themselves to supporting Swapo with the same naive good faith 
as Comrade Axab. 


Descent into the Pit 


The process of internal fracture within Swapo will need much further study, 
but a provisional interpretation can be offered here. Following an episode in 
the 1960s when the Tanzanian army was called inbySwapo to put down critics 
in its military training base at Kongwa, there were two crucial periods 
accelerating Swapo’s desent to barbarism. The first was in the mid—1970s, 
when a storm of student struggles in Namibia— following the general strike 
of 1971 — coincided withthe development of the black consciousness current 
in South Africa which culminated in the Soweto students’ demonstration and 
massacre in June 1976. The black consciousness politics of that period set 
aside the former racially segregated divisions between the people designated 
in South Africa as African, Coloured and Indian enshrined in the old 
Congress alliance. Its effect within Namibia, especially among the youth, was 
to propel a large number of non-Ovambo speakers into Swapo, which had 
been formed in 1960 out of the Ovamboland Peoples’ Organization, led by 
Nujoma. 


In the same years, the collapse of the Portuguese empire compelled Swapo 
to reverse its alliances in Angola. Having fought previously alongside the 
Unita guerrilla army of Jonas Savimbi, the Swapo leaders now adapted to the 
Cuban/MPLA regime that won the civil war in Angola following the incursion 
by South African/CLA/mercenary forces. The new regime in Angola, de- 
pendent on the USSR, intensified moves within Swapo towards Stalinism that 
conflicted with the demands for democracy among its younger members, who 
called for a new constitution and convocation of the Swapo congress. On this 
occasion, Swapo called out the Zambian army against ils own members, more 
than twenty of whom arc listed by the Parents’ Committee as having last been 
seen alive in Zambia in 1976/78. 

The second crucial descent (literally) into the pit took place in 1983/84, when 
the security apparatus under Solomon ‘Jesus’ Hauala—head of security and 
deputy army commander—carricd out a purge of the military leadership. 
Peter Eneas Nanyemba, Swapo’s secretary of defence, died in 1983 in 
southern Angola, allegedly in a car accident. He was a member of Swapo's 
old guard, an organizer of the fish cannery workers at Walvis Bay on behalf 
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of Swapo’s predecessor, the Ovambo People’s Organization, as far back as 
1959 (Herbstein et al, p.6). According to Johannes Gaomab (see below) 
Nanyemba was ‘busy replacing members of the old guard in the military 
hierarchy. He was trying to replace illiterates with literates...’ 

Hauala claimed that Nanyemba’s policy favoured only southern Namibians. 
In fact Nanyemba usually chose young, urban and educated men. The old 
guard ignored the fact there were many Ovambos among them. Educated 
Ovambos were considered decultured—Mbutidis (or weeds between the 
true corn). It seems that: 


Nanyemba’s reshuffle offended many Kwanyamas (the largest Ovambo 
sub-group). So Jesus alligned himself with the Kwanyama’s and encouraged 
them to perceive Nanyemba and the educated group as a threat...[Without 
Nanyemba’s protection after his death] the educated officials in party and 
army were purged as Jesus pleased (Weekly Mail, 5 Ocober 1989). 


At the time, leading South African nationalist leaders in exile (who knew 
Nanyemba) believed he had been murdered. Shortly before his death, 
Nanymeba and two of his closest colleagues in the leadership of the People’s 
Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN) had released a number of Swapo 
prisoners against the opposition of the security apparatus, headed by Hauala. 

After Nanyemba’s death, these two colleagues —Tauno Hatuikulipi and 
Bennie Petrus— were arrested by Hauala’s men and died in prison, probably 
murdered after torture. Hatuikulipi was a former director of the Windhoek 
Christian Centre (the predecessor of the Council of Churches in Namibia— 
CCN) and a member of the Swapo central committee and military council. 
His death was not made public until six months later, when he was branded 
as an enemy agent who had committed suicide by swallowing poison from a 
capsule hidden in a tooth. 

In the same period, one of the most successful of PLAN’s military com- 
manders inside Namibia, Johannes Mie Gaomab (‘Comrade Mistake’) was 
recalled from the field as commander of the southern sector in March 1984, 
arrested, tortured, made to ‘confess’ in GPU fashion and kept imprisoned 
until his release and return to Namibia last July. Gaomab, who had been 
decorated by both the Cuban and East German armies, was a friend of Petrus 
(Independent, 29 September 1989). 


In the event eight members of the Central Committee of which two were 
members of its political bureau were also seized...On the part of PLAN 
the arrest swept [away] the Chief of Personnel, the Chief of Military 
Intelligence, his Deputy, and the Chief of Protocol at the DHQ and 
numerous other officers and combatants (“A Report’). 


The lunacy of the spy mania may be appreciated from the fact that even 
Nujoma’s wife Kowambo was held as a suspect, together with her sister and 
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her brother (a member of the Swapo central committee). The parallels in the 
history of Stalinism are obvious: in the purge of the military, the paranoid 
destruction of leaders’ families (see 20 Letters to a Friend, by Stalin’s daughter 
Svetlana Alliluyeva), the method of fabrication of ‘confessions’ (described in 
On Trial by Artur London, a victim of the Czech show trial of 1951 and former 
deputy foreign minister) and the spiriling away of foreign students, as 
happened to Chinese Trotskyists in Moscow at the end of 1929, described by 
Wang Fan-hsi [Fanxi] in his book Chinese Revolutionary. 


A Turn to the Left 


What is further important about the Swapo prison tortures is the range of 
official bourgeois institutions that knew what Swapo was doing, and kept 
quiet; or were told, and did not investigate. The affair perpetuates the worst 
elements of the Popular Front politics of the 1930s when socialists and others 
found it expedient to remain silent over the destruction of all groups opposed 
to the tactics of the USSR during the Spanish civil war. Particularly culpable 
in Namibia are the United Nations and the churches. We can expect nothing 
fromthe ANC or the SACP, nor apparently from the organizations that claim 
to stand to the left of this unholy alliance. 


At a press conference in Windhoek on 7 July last year organized by the 
Parents’ Committee and by detainees released by Swapo, a former leader of 
the Swapo youth, Erika Beukes, whose brother Walter Thiro was murdered 
in the camps, stated: 


Since 1985, or 1984, we continually sent letters and telexes to Dr de 
Cuellar [the UN Secretary General], we phoned the UNHCR [High 
Commissioner for Refugees] in Zambia, but nothing came of it until last 
week, at the return of these detainces... 


According to Phil Ya Nangoloh, the chairman of the press conference, a 
delegation of the Parents’ Committce met with UNHCR as recently as 20 
April 1989 and was told ‘that there were no human rights violations in those 
Swapo camps’. Ya Nangoloh accused the CCN of having also denied the 
allegations. He said the Parents’ Committee had contacted the Lutheran 
World Federation (LWF) in 1987, but ‘unfortunately [their] response...was 
negative’. After being invited to Angola by Nujoma to inspect the Swapo 
camps, he said, the LWF reported that it ‘could not find any human rights 
violations in those camps’. In addition, the British government had knowledge 
of Swapo’s practices from at least as carly as 1985, when it granted asylum to 
former Swapo members. Like the claims of the Swapo prisoners themselves, 
it is vital that these and other matters be checked by a painstaking inquiry. 

The return of the prisoners has now brought about a small though marked 
turn to the left, especially in non-Ovambo-speaking areas. Revulsion against 
Swapo’s practices has radicalized politics in Namibia. This is focussed on a 
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small group around Erika Beukes, which launched the Workers Revolution- 
ary Party (WRP) on May Day last year. The WRP participated campaigned 
in the recent elections within an umbrella organization, the United 
Democratic Front, which secured four seats and the third biggest total of 
votes after Swapo and the DTA. Swapo is now under attack from a vocal 
extra-parliamentary opposition that brands its programme and actions as a 
Stalinist betrayal to imperialist interests, and seeks a socialist revolution in 
Namibia and South Africa. A demonstration outside the legislature was 
organized bythe WRP onthe day the assembly began, denouncing the Swapo 
murders. 

Three points need to be made about this group. First, it is politically 
dependent on the orientation, method and history of a British Trotskyist 
group, the Workers Revolutionary Party, which before 1985 was under the 
Stalinoid hands of Gerry Healy and others. The British WRP has made no 
independent study of the social conditions in Namibia, but has now found 
access for its politics in southern Africa. In giving support to the former 
prisoners of Swapo we must make it clear that we are in no way associated 
with the WRP or its political perspective. 

Second, the international campaign to publicize Swapo’s crimes against its 
own members is now principally the work of the British and the Namibian 
WRP. Other left wing groups in Britain shied from this task. 

Third, the turn to the left among sections of students and workers in 
non—Ovambo-speaking areas presents a very complex phenomenon, with a 
bearing on conditions in South Africa. On the one hand, unlike in eastern 
Europe, the revelations of Stalinist crimes has not affected the attraction to 
the left. On the other hand, the form of politics of the WRP in Britain and 
the hasty and unconsidered way in which a programme of demands has been 
put together give serious grounds for concern. 

These and other matters relating to Namibia cannot be explored here and 
will be considered in a future issue. 

The fact that the main nationalist party in a country so closely tied to South 
Africa should already be so discredited, even before any public negotiations 
have begun over South Africa— where the working class occupies the pivotal 
place in the region —is a new element in a very swiftly changing scene. 


zkkKKKK 
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SWAPO’S PRISONS IN ANGOLA 


[We print the following edited and abridged interview with Ndamona and Panduleni 
Kali, twin sisters from Namibia. Until their return to Namibia in July 1989, they each 
spent five years in Swapo prisons in Angola]. 


Following interviews with other ex-Swapo prisoners, the London *Inde- 
pendent concluded that there were ‘hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
bemused victims’ of Swapo’s security apparatus (18 September 1989). Dis- 
cussions are taking place to set up an independent international commission 
of inquiry to establish the truth of what took place in Swapo’s prisons, 


KkKKKK 


Born to Ovambo-speaking parents in 1958, the twins attended the Martin 
Luther High School in Omaruru (north of Windhoek) from 1974 to 1978. At 
school they took part in political activity in the Namibian Black Students’ 
Organization (Nabso). In 1978 the political situation was tense and, harassed 
by the police, they left the country for Angola to join the military wing of 
Swapo, the People’s Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN). In 1979 they 
received military training at the Thobias Hainyeko camp. Ndamona was then 
sent to the USSR, Panduleni to Cuba. Both studied Lenin, Marx and Engels: 
Ndamona at the Komsomol in Moscow: Panduleni with the Federation of 
Cuban Women. After completing her course in the USSR Ndamona 
returned to Swapo bases in Angola and was then sent to join Panduleni at 
the University of Camagucy (in Cuba) where they both studied economics. 
Ndamona was a leader of the Swapo youth at the university, Panduleni a 
leader of the women’s council. 


Ndamona: Our recall to Angola was very dramatic. One day in November 
1984 the man at the head of the foreign students at the university told us that 
we had to sign some papers from Swapo. A strange woman ordered us to go 
with her to a little office we had never scen before at the university. She 
ordered one of us to leave. We refused to separate, and when we tried to 
leave together we were violently pushed inside by Cuban security men who 
were outside the door. The woman ordered us to undress: everything off. She 
gave us no explanation and after examing our clothes she put on hand gloves 
and examined us internally. After we dressed, the men came in and when we 
asked why this was being done to us they said, ‘You'll be given the explanation 
if you deserve it’. 

Panduleni: Later in Angola we learned that the main accusation against 
female comrades was that they were supposed Lo be carrying poisoned blades 
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in their private parts. 

Ndamona: Then I was taken back to the hostel. Everything of ours was 
already packed and I was asked to separate the university's books from our 
personal books. All the forcign students were rushing to see what was 
happening, The security men told them not to communicate with me. The 
woman responsible for the foreigners told me this was a question of state 
security and even she did not know. When one of the security men bent down 
I could see the pistol in his trousers, and it was clear to me that I was dealing 
with the state security. 


When I was taken back to the little office, Panduleni and I anda {Namibian} 
man [also under arrest] were driven by car to a building with ‘State Security’ 
written on it, We asked them what we had done wrong on Cuban soil but no 
answer was provided. The security men changed into full uniform. We were 
handcuffed. Then we demanded to be handed over to our office, to our 
representative of Swapo. They said, ‘Well, you'll see where you’re going to 
end up’. 

We drove from Camaguey to Havana, handcuffed for ten hours. We were 
taken to the State Security again, made to undress and checked internally. 
We were locked in a cell. Very carly in the morning we banged on the door 
demanding to see the senior officer on duty. At last we were granted that 
privilege and we demanded to sce our representative of Swapo. We were told 
that in an hour we would sec him, and we were happy that we would be able 
to report to the Swapo official how the Cubans were treating us, not knowing 
the essence of everything. After an hour this man came, and we were taken 
separately to see him. We each told him we were very astonished that Cuban 
security should treat us in this way. Why had they handcuffed us, why had we 
been put in prison, what crime had we committed on Cuban soil? ‘Well’, he 
said, ‘no, no, that was just a mistake, they were not really supposed to treat 
you in that way. You are just being called to Angola to clear up a very little 
matter, a small matter, and then you will come back’. We said we didn’t even 
have clothes, only the clothes on our bodies. He said, ‘No, that’s not a 
problem, you'll be back within a week’, With those words we were led away 
to the cell again. 


We stayed in that cell for four days. Early the next morning we were taken 
out of the cell and met with two more male comrades, so there were three 
now. While in prison we had been joined by three more female comrades. 
We were now eight in number. It was the 12th of November, 1984. We were 
told to go into a minibus, and we noticed that one leg of [each of] the male 
comrades was in plaster [of paris] so as to make movement difficult. In that 
minibus there were eight to ten security men, and we were escorted to the 
airport with heavy military vehicles including anti-personnel carriers. On the 
plane, we always had to ask for permission from security guards before going 
to the toilet. Plastic knives were removed after meal times. 

Arriving in Luanda, we were again given over to the Cubans at the airport 
who put us in separate cells. After approximately an hour we were handed 
over to the Swapo people. 
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[Then followed a journey in a sealed truck. At a post in the bush one man 
was taken away and the remaining seven stayed there for a couple of days. 
One night the remaining two male comrades were removed, and the women 
were very worried. When they later saw the two men, the plaster had been 
removed from their legs but they had been handcuffed behind their backs to 
a big log, 

We got into a truck at sunset and found two people inside covered with 
blankets, one screaming. From their screams we realized those were the two 
comrades. They were saying ‘Please loosen my handcuffs, my blood circula- 
tion is becoming very difficult.” This was met with cynical laughter from the 
Swapo security guards. The cuffs were loosened during the day, but at about 
six o’clock the handcuffs were tightened behind their backs. We all slept in a 
big tent and these two comrades could hardly sleep, they could scream the 
whole night from the pain on their wrists. A few nights later we came at 
night-time to the Karl Marx Reception Centre belonging to Swapo at 
Lubango, in the south of Angola. We were separated from the male com- 
rades. I could not tell you what the centre looked like. I could only tell you 
specifically of three rooms: the one I was sleeping in, the office and the 
torturing chamber. We were not allowed out during the day, and had to go 
to the toilet at only two times, before sunrise and after sunset. 


Panduleni and I were separated, only to meet again after two years. The day 
after we arrived I was told to write my autobiography. Then I was taken to a 
room where I spent three months in solitary confinement. I was called out 
from my cell at 230 in the morning and went into the office, where there were 
about six to eight men. I was told to sit flat on the floor and they asked me to 
repeat my autobiography, this time orally. I repeated it and they told me that 
T had left out something very important. I couldn’t guess what it was and I 
told them that I didn’t think I had left out anything important. I was told to 
go and think. After a couple of minutes I was told to come back. They told 
me to repeat my autobiography and at the end they said, “You didn’t add 
anything’. I said I didn’t have anything to add. 

They said, ‘Stand up and go with this man’. I was told to follow a man with 
a lantern. It was very dark and the man said, ‘Listen, if there is anything to 
tell, tell me now, and I will go and tell them, before anything can happen to 
you’. I told him there was nothing I knew that I had left out. I went into an 
under-ground room. There were two [upright] poles with a horizontal pole. 
I was told to sit down. The whole gang arrived and thcy said, ‘Tell us what 
you have deliberately left out of your autobiography’. I said T had left out 
nothing and they told me to undress. They tied my hands and feet. My hands 
were tied to one end of the horizontal pole and my legs were fastened to the 
other end. My stomach faced down and my spine was curved. I had terrible 
pains in my back because of that position. As if this pain was not enough, they 
started beating me with sticks, I was beaten, | screamed and a woman guard 
came in and said my screams could be heard outside. A cloth was pushed 
into my mouth. They said, ‘Tell what you have been hiding’. When I said I 
was hiding nothing the beating continued. 
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I fainted and was taken off. I don’t know for how many minutes I lay there 
on the floor. When I regained consciousness I was told to dress myself, but I 
could only do it with difficulty. Again I was beaten and told, ‘Make it quick’. 
They have combat names: Kawaya, Teenie, Katalionga, Santiago, Castro, BK 
and Poli. Some we had known in Cuba. 


The next day at the same hour, at 2 a.m., I was taken again tothe same place. 
They said, ‘Are you ready to talk now?’ They said they were going to work 
with me properly because I was unwillig to cooperate. I was tied in the same 
position and beaten up again. After a time they said: ‘Now we are going to 
give you a clue. When, where and by whom were you recruited to work for 
the enemy?’ To these questions I gave a negative answer, and told them I was 
never recruited by the enemy and I’ve never had any mission of infiltration 
into Swapo. I was beaten again. They said, ‘We’ve just to work with you like 
the enemy and you know what we do to the enemy. If they are fighting with 
South Africa, we kill them. Now, you are going to be killed’. I said, ‘You are 
going to kill me, but remember that you are going to kill a comrade and not 
an enemy.’ 

They said, ‘Now, are you ready to talk?’ I said no. They said, ‘Well, we'll just 
have to kill you.’ This worked on my nerves. With this emotion I went back. 
Every boot in front of my door meant death to me. I just thought, this is the 
person who is going to take me out and eliminate me. It was terrible. That 
was the type of psychological torture I had. 


After three months I left the Karl Marx Reception Centre and was taken 
to another notorious camp, Etale. There I was told that if] had managed to 
get away alive from the Karl Marx Centre, there, I would never get away alive. 
So they started off again with their torturing. Here, they took two sticks, tied 
them together at one end, inserted my head between the two sticks, and tied 
the other end with my head between the sticks. With that pain in my neck, 
two to three started beating, one with a stick, another with tyre rubber. I 
endured the pain. They also took the string of a bow, loosened one end and 
tied my finger in it, and then tied up the loose end so that that string would 
be fastening until it gets on to my bone. I lost the function of the finger for 
about two months, it was kind of dead, I try to massage it. I’ve never 
experienced such pain in my life, even from sticks. 


After four months of resistance in that camp trying to prove my innocence 
I was transferred to Thobias Hainyeko camp, or Shoombe’s camp. There, 
since it was near the military training centre, I was told that they only dealt 
with military people. Theysaid that they would deal with me militarily, so that 
I would talk. I went through torture. After a year I decided, no, I would have 
to make upa false story since even some of the interrogators approached me 
saying, ‘There were people here who came resisting like you, and they died. 
Those who were clever madc up a story and they survived.’ So I just decided 
that, well, I will make up a story, and since the motto of the organization is 
‘Freedom, Solidarity and Justice’, I strongly believed that justice will prevail 
one day and I will prove my innocence. 
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SoI made up a story, giving them a lot of impossible information to make 
it easier for them to find out that this person was only forced through 
interrogation, she is really not guilty, she is innocent. The dates I said I was 
being trained by the enemy coincided, for example, with the dates whenI was 
at school. But I’ve come to realize that Swapo was not interested in making 
a thorough investigation into the matter, and this was never found out. I 
confessed on Ist December 1985, and on 18 December 19861 was transferred 
again to another jail called Minya Base. There I met Panduleni after two years 
of separation. We were placed in dug-outs, holes deep in the ground about 
six metres square and covered with corrugated iron. We had to get into some 
of them with a ladder, others down steps, and they were damp. 

Panduleni: 1 persisted under the torture for eight months. There was no 
alternative, I had just to make up a story, so I said I had beentrained in Nyobo 
by two Boers living there in a high building with ‘South African Military 
Training’ written on the wall. I put the time when I was still at school. [thought 
they would find out and free me because no white people live at Nyobo, and 
there are no big buildings there. But I stayed in that dungeon for five years. 


Generally dug—outs were normal for the war situation but they were only 
used for emergencies, not for sleeping in. We were in them all the time. The 
menwho were guarding us, the loyal sons of Swapo’, slept in ordinary rooms. 
There was a small layer of bricks at the top of the hole to serve as windows. 
We covered ourselves with empty rice bags, sleeping on boxes. In one corner 
there was the toilet, and we were so overcrowded that the last person had to 
sleep only a few centimetres from the toilet. There was no fresh air. The 
dug-—out served as hospital, dining room, toilet and even in one case as 
maternity room. 

We were kept completely uninformed, we were not even allowed to read 
Swapo bulletins, everything that was happening was a big secret. We could 
only tell of the coming of visits [by Swapo leaders] from the behaviour of the 
commandants. 

We were visited by Sam Nujoma, the president of Swapo, on 21st April 
1986. Before the arrival of the president we were visited on 4th April by 
Solomon Hauala, the chief of security of Swapo, and Dimo Amaambo, the 
army commander. Amaambo is the top military leader of PLAN and Hauala 
is supposed to be deputy commander of PLAN. We were told to gather under 
a big tree, and ‘Jesus’ Hauala introduced us to Dimo saying, ‘Those are the 
traitors of the nation, who have betrayed the Namibian nation’. He that some 
of the ‘females’— that was the general term for us, the ‘females’ - had come 
with blades hidden in our bodies and had killed many combatants of PLAN. 
And very much surprising, the response of Dimo was, ‘I wish I can see these 
blades, I’ve never seen anything like that’. That was the response of the army 
commander in 1986, and yet many females have been arrested right from 
1980, 1982, with this main accusation of having blades. 

My impression was that Dimo Amaambo did not really believe in these 
blades, but he didn’t say anything more. Then on 21st April the president 
came. He was accompanied by Peter Shehama (recently the representative 
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of Swapo in Cuba), Ananias Angula, Peter Mueshihange [a former Swapo 
secretary for defence] and of course Solomon Hauala was there. We were 
put in parade formation, in rows. Among other things, Nujoma said that we 
were enemy agents, that we came with poisons to kill the combatants of 
PLAN, some of us even tested our poisons, we put them in the water and 
food of PLAN combatants, and these people died. He promised that they 
would fight more than ever before to liberate Namibia, and to take us to our 
mothers and fathers, and we would be paraded at a revolutionary square 
where they were going to hoist their flag and the nation would decide what 
to do with us. 

Nujoma was told by us that we were never enemy agents, that we were forced 
by torture to confess: Theresa Basson was one who intervened, and Mag- 
dalena Goagoses was another. They both told Nujoma that people were 
forced to make false confessions, and it was even put clear to him that some 
of the interrogators gave people advice to make false confessions to save their 
lives. There was no reaction from the side of the president, he left. 

Nujoma came back a second time to Minya Base in March 1987. By then 
Ndamona and I were together. He was told the very same thing, by Ilona 
Amakutua and Sarie Eises. Marta Angula also spoke. Emma Kambangula 
went to the extent of undressing herself to show the scars of interrogations, 
and also to show that she had had an operation while very young, on her back. 
She had been operated on in South Africa, and had later gone to the GDR 
for medical treatment. When she was arrested, Swapo security claimed she 
had a radio communication in her back. She tried to demonstrate to the 
president that that was a lie. Nujoma said nothing, he didn’t mention any 
investigation, nothing. 

Ndamona: He said, ‘I’ve heard’, that’s all. 

Panduleni: One girl said, ‘The moment you turn your back, we'll be beaten. 
You must tell these people not to beat us any more’. The only response was 
‘T heard’. 

On 10 January 1989 we had another visit, from the Swapo administrative 
secretary, Moses Garoeb. His main mission was to tell us that the leadership 
of Swapo had decided we would be released. He said that on 1 April, the 
UNTAG forces were going to take over in Namibia under Article 435. He 
informed us that there would be no second dungeon for usin Namibia. When 
he said there would be no second dungeon for us, by implication that means 
death. He said Namibia was going to be [rec, we were going to find the Boers, 
including those who had sent us to infiltrate Swapo. 

After Garoeb left, a ideo team visited the camp. At that time there were 
about a hundred women in the camp and about twenty men. We received no 
visit from the Red Cross. Only the women were videoed. If you sce these 
videos, it appears that the people being interviewed are really speaking from 
the depths of their hearts, but we were intimidated into sitting for the video. 
We were told, ‘If you don’t confess, you'll face another situation’. Those who 
did not appear before the video did not arrive in Namibia. We were told later 
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in the UN High Commissioner for Refugees camp in Lubango that Gerhard 
Tjozongoro, who had been held at Mungakwiyu, had not returned. Only 
security men were present at the interview, many who had tortured us. The 
interviewer was Peter Nambundunga, the chief of logistics of PLAN, wearing 
military dress. 

Ndamona: On the video I said I couldn’t remember my confession. I said I 
had forgotten the year I had been recruited. A Swapo security man called 
Bongi said, ‘You will be reminded’. The video would stop, and asecurity man 
with the text of our confessions would give information to the inteviewer. In 
a second video we took the oath of allegiance not to work again with the 
enemy and to report all enemy activities to Swapo. We were filmed signing 
the oath of allegiance to Swapo. 


After signing the oath we were taken to another camp on 12 May, called 
Production Unit. We were supposed to be free, but it was a semi-prison and 
we couldn’t go to visit other camps. A regular visitor to Production was 
Swapo’s secretary general, Andimba Herman Toivo ja Toivo. We as 
prisoners had hope in that man. He was the only and last man in the Swapo 
leadership who could understand our position. We said, ‘Comrade Toivo ja 
Toivo, you’re the only man in the Swapo Icadership that our hopes rely on, 
since you languished on Robben Island for 16 years. You know what torture 
can make you do’. 

He said: ‘The truth lies in your own hearts. Here is a declaration from Swapo. 
You have two options. One, you accept you are forgiven, you go back to the 
ranks and your files will be closed.’ We said we wanted our files to be kept 
open, so that we could be judged by the nation. We wanted the leadership of 
Swapo to know we are innocent. Then we could forgive and forget, we could 
accept it as amistake of the revolution. But Toivo ja Toivo gave us no positive 
answer. He said, ‘Option two, you remain enemy agents. Then Swapo will 
arrange for you to be transferred to representatives of South Africa in 
Namibia, and your files will remain open and active.” We said we had no 
interest in being handed to a representative of South Africa, we had done 
nothing to bring assistance to the enemy. We had never betrayed the nation 
either in thought, word or deed. We were patriots of the nation, and we 
wanted our problem to be treated as a Swapo problem, within Swapo. We 
did not want to go out of Swapo. 

After that we were visited by UNTAG forces, and by international jour- 
nalists from West Germany, France, Angola, Cuba and Namibia. Toivo ja 
Toivo introduced us to the international journalists as traitors who had 
betrayed the nation, they had been forgiven, now they were going to go back 
to Namibia. We found ourselves in an awkward situation. We went to the 
Cuban journalists and said that we had never been enemy agents, and that 
we want to clean our names. A few days later we handed ourselves over to 
the Angolan goverment, and on 4th July we arrived back by UN plane in 
Namibia. 

The videos were already circulating in Namibia, saying that we are encmy 
agents. We had no option except to clear our names. We had to stay in 
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Windhoek, we could not stay in our home town, Luderitz. It was a very sad 
picture when we went to visit our mum in hospital in Luderitz. She was very 
sick, paralyzed after a second stroke. Whenever we visited her at the hospital 
it was always thrown at us that we were enemy agents. The hospital staff were 
starting to neglect her. One woman at the hospital referred to her as if she 
were not human, saying, ‘Sy kan nog vrek’. [Vrek is a term in Afrikaans used 
for the death of animals]. 

One evening we visited our mum and we saw a group of youngsters near 
the hospital, and we could see that they were waiting for us to go home in the 
evening. We had to ask for a lift home, and on our way home we could see 
that they were planning to ambush us. So we stopped seeing our mother in 
the evenings, only in the afternoons, and we asked if she could be transferred 
to Windhoek, as she was deteriorating. She passed away on 10 September. 
We last saw her on Saturday the ninth. That Sunday, people shouted at us, 
‘Puppets!’ and ‘Swapo will win and you'll get it? 

I still get the feeling that if it were not for this enemy agent thing, my mother 
would have lived. We still don’t know how many members of my family will 
suffer. The children of our two sisters at Luderitz come home from school 
crying, the other children say ‘Your aunties are enemy agents and and are 
responsible for the death of many people’. 


[Searchlight South Africa asked the Kali sisters why they thought all this had 
happened to them]. 


Ndamona: You have to go back to the history of Swapo. In 1976 Swapo 
showed its undemocratic, dictatorial nature. At that time some youth 
demanded more democracy in the movement. They wanted a congress to 
elect new leaders. The reponse was their imprisonment, with the help of the 
host countries, Zambia and Tanzania. Our imprisonment was a consquence 
of this unresolved crisis. 


Swapo does not understand a person who has a different opinion. While we 
were in Cuba I was a leader of the youth and Panduleni was a leader of the 
women’s council. We had a problem with some of the Swapo students, so we 
visited Naas Angula [Swapo’s education secretary] but our move was taken 
asa criticism. We said that the Swapo students on the Island of Youth didn’t 
have clothes. Cuba has economic problems, and as foreigners we didn’t have 
ration tickets. We said to Angula that Swapo had to treat Cuba as any other 
settlement, but he said Swapo could not send bundles of clothes to Cuba, and 
that we were lucky to be there. So at the school the students didn’t get clothes. 

Also, Panduleni and I were studying economics at the University of 
Camaguey, and of course we were doing maths. So we said we needed 
calculators. We were told there was only onc calculator inthe whole of Swapo, 
in Angola, in the finance department. Swapo couldn’t supply as with any. 

Panduleni: For them, everything is a threat. Our main aim is to make the 
world know what was happening inside Swapo. All these crimes against the 
Namibian people in the name of the Namibian people have been kept asecret. 
We feel it is our duty to make these things known to the international 
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community, so that friends of Namibia can help us by pushing for an 
Independent Commission of Inquiry to clean our names, to bring these 
atrocities to light and to let the blame be put where it lies. 

Ndamona: Some people who say they are friends of Swapo call this demand 
for an international commission of inquiry a right-wing plot. In 1976, when 
Swapo arrested freedom fighters, letters were written to the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement, but they were ignored. 

Panduleni: There are still Swapo prisoners in Angola, we know who they 
are. The Political Consultative Council of Ex-Swapo Detainees and the 
Parents’ Committee [which have campaigned for the freeing of the prisoners] 
spoke tothe Red Cross and the UN. The UN set upa commission but without 
including any ex-detainees, although we know where the different jails are. 
The UN said they would not share responsibility with anybody. The UN said 
people had been repatriated and had been registered in Windhoek, but we 
know they have not come back. People like me are losing trust in the UN. 

Panduleni: In the middle of 1984 the Swapo students in Cuba were brought 
on parade at the Hendrik Witbooi school on the Island of Youth and told 
that Tauno had committed suicide while under interrogation as an enemy 
agent, using poison carried in a tooth. His death was kept a complete secret 
from the exiles, and was revealed only after six months. 

A few months later came their own arrest. The security apparatus under 
Hauala was in all probability trained by the KGB: this is a further matter for 
investigation. The ‘Report to the Namibian People’ also mentions a visit to 
Swapo prisons in Angola of a Soviet prosecutor in 1983, and the arrest and 
deportation to Angola of a Swapo student by the Bulgarian security police in 
1986. Nujoma, Toivo ja Toivo, Hauala and the Swapo torturers now head the 
majority party in Namibia after the November elections for the constituent 
assembly. The formation of an independent commssion of inquiry is urgently 
necessary, first of all to protect the lives of former Swapo prisoners both in 
Angola and Namibia, and equally to establish the historical truth]. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


The full weight of SWAPO’s 22 years of war against the occupying South 
African power bore down on the half million rural population in Ovamboland 
in Namibia’s northern border. The sheer horror of South Africa’s reign of 
terror, operating without any restraint is catalogued in the book by Denis 
Herbstein and John Evenson, Zhe Devils are Among Us: The War for Namibia 
(Zed, 1989) Military and police terror ensured that only those corrupted or 
broken by state violence would fail to support Swapo, which was regarded by 
the vast majority of the population as its defenders. What these authors fail 
toinvestigate with the samc journalisticthoroughness was the degree to which 
the barbarism of the South African regime was reflected also in the hierarchy 
of its Swapo opponents. 

We have thought carefully about publishing the above interviews. We are 
aware that the first major revelations of Swapo attrocities were made by a 
right wing organization, The International Socicty for Human Rights, based 
in west Germany. However we consider that this makes it all the more 
essential that as a socialist journal we do our own research and reach our own 
conclusions on a matter of vital concern. 

Our readers will judge for themselves. After the pulling down of the Stalinist 
regimes in eastern Europe we believe even more firmly that exposures of 
crimes against any section of the people is an essential task of every socialist. 
Concealment can only aid reaction—and has nothing in common with our 
commitment to socialism. 
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